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In former ages, including part of the eighteenth century, 
our ancestors chose to take their principal meal in the middle 
of the day, and thus had time and opportunity to go afterwards 
to their employinents, to take walks or rides, or enjoy a good 
comedy or tragedy. ‘Then they took their light evening meal : 
and after some social chat, in many cases enlivened by a social 
cup, they retired to rest, their well varied day being over. We 
would not bore our readers by needlessly informing them .that, 
we have changed all this; that now a late dinner most un- 
healthily spun out to bed time, concludes the day, but for the 
sake of making them call to mind, that in this ixsti¢uéion at least 
we have gone back to the customs of ages long prior to those 
spoken of in our opening sentence. ‘There is this difference, 
however, between tlie evenings of these latter days and the 
— of the remote times. Now, the time after the serious 
ae ot the meal is consumed in talking politics, talking 
’ sense, or drinking. For as to taking part in a dance, or 
ara tv eniy ae must be included in the business of 
our great dict ny ) take place after midnight. But with 
and hunger pra f) woe, ponent, ordained. When ‘thirst 
the fight made iui iey t “a ys arising from the chase or 
clined on their psi ' apy ‘ y exertion disagreeable, they re- 
chairs, according 1 les, OF sat upright in their high-backed 
or dancers. or xt a a or climate, called in their buffoons, 
till entertainers i i istened to the bard or storyteller, 
the seance eine | aphpesradesx vs were equally tired ; and then 

o a natural termination; and sleep and rest 


did t} , sole > > , 
“heir needful duty, till a timely hour of next morning. 
NO, XXX ‘4 y ‘ r 4 
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Thus did Homer, or some poet or poets of his s'ipposed era, 
recite certain episodes of the ‘Trojan war, at the evening ba». 
quets of the Ionian chiefs; thus did Ovid read out passages 
from the Wetamorphosedu while he still retained favor at the 
court of Augustus ; and thus did the old Celtic bards, whom 
we may without censure call Ovsin, Caoilte, or Fergus, make 
the night seem short to Cormac, to Art, or Con of the Hundred 
I 19 Y fs. ‘ 

[t may be safely allowed that writing in Greek character 
was known in the days of Roboam, about which period Home: 
or his double ganger lived; but it must be kept in mind that 
bards of the time were more expert at fingering the wine cup- 
stem than the stile, and also that his blindness presented s rious 
obstacles to practice in penmanship. So the sightless 
conned over in his mind his many legends; and by dint of re- 
peating them fixed them in lis own memory and in the memory 
of his disciples in the art. These again transferred them to 
their successors, and in lapse of time many omissious were made, 
and many interpolations effected. But as the withdrawal of 
one blessing is generally followed by the introduction of ano- 
ther, letters began to flourish ; and before the legends as sung 
by the sightless bard were thoroughly forgotten or altered for 
the worse, the genius of Pisistratus constructed a simple frame 
work in which he inserted the various lays relating to the de- 
struction of Lhum, or the heroes and demi-gods who lad fought 
for or against it. 

In after times we find Aristarchus taking the epic as left by 
the learned tyrant of Athens (God send us a few such tyrants ), 
correcting mistakes, supplying deficiencies, and retrenching 1- 
térpolations and superfluities. | 

Now we must be permitted (first asking pardon of all classic 
students) to state our own personal feeling towards that wouder 
and perfect production of human genius, and to declare tat 
with the exception of some of its episodes, the reading of 
studying of the main body of the work would be about as ais- 
agreeable a mental occupation as we could conceive. Looking 
to the favorite characters of the author, what do we tind but 
specimens of craft, selfishness, unrestrainable passion or unfee'- 
ing cruelty? Then see what a large portion of the poem ™ 
taken up with a mere catalogue of ships, and tle names © 
fighting men, who without exciting the least interest i a 
breast of poet or reader, come on the scene, and butcher ea” 
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other in a most dreary fashion! Thus A with a javelin cast 
Lills B, C, and D, and as he stoops to rifle his last victim, him- 
self is transfixed by the javelin of K, who scarcely has pinnec 
F to the ground, when he feels the lance of @ piercing his own 
groin, The unfeeling poet describes most minutely the charac- 
ter of the wounds, and the tortures inflicted on the sufferers, 
aggravated by the sudden recollection of the sweet scenes of 
childhood and youth, and the love of mother, sister, or wile: 
but he has to give an anatomical précis of the parting scenes 
of some thousands more, and must get on, being as little af- 
fected himself by the anguish and misery he describes, as a 
professional fisher by the wriggles of a trout. 

The best warriors of the Trojans are not a match for the 
second or third rate Grecian Chiefs, except when directly 
assisted by some partial god or goddess ; and it is surely a 
wonder how these wonderful worthies took ten long years to 
subdue their inferior foes, and even then were obliged to re- 
sort to stratagem. The god-like ector himself, the unselfish 
hero, the true patriot, gets wretched treatment from his poet. 
His courage, like that of Bod Acres, comes and goes, he flies 
before his antagonist, and falls after a mere semblance of a 
struggle. And what an unmitigated ruffian is the mighty 
Achilles, the central point of interest, the champion par ex- 
cellence of the poem, when placed in line with the Péous 
Eneas, with Lznaldo, with Arthur of Britain, Oscur of the 
Fenians, or Siegfried of the Niebelungen Lied! In his 
heart there is no room for mercy; for a mere personal pique 
he stolidly looks on the slaughter of thousands of his country- 
men; and seeing the remains of his noble foe at his mercy, he 
draws thongs through the sinews of his legs, and drags him 
three times round the walls of the fortress he had so long 
defended, before the eyes, and in hearing of the cries of the 
wile, the child, and the parents of the fallen guardian of his 
country, 
oe em and the possession of a human heart, 
the [liaz thea 1e a ororse of a lero. The /ero of 
oven just — S 1e — pretence to them ; he has not 
trable ; um to real courage. He is sheathed in impene- 

armour, and his foes are such pigmies, that he is merel 
a butcher on a larce Dis : ste 
na large scale through the whole of the concluding 


fight, and w ; 

» and we are obliged to look ona 

a continued disgustin 
snes of murders, ; 9 8 
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The plot of the Iliad has been cried up for the imitation of 
all succeeding poets ; -let us examine with what justness. The 
object to be attained is evidently the destruction of the cit) 
that is not attained. Let it be said that the death of Plector 
assured it, but that cannot be gathered from the accounts of 
the after events as related in any extant legends Or narratives, 
Let it, however, be granted that the death of Hector is the 
thing to be achieved, and that the quarrel in the opening of 
the poem seems to render that object unattainable, and that 
we are skilfully conducted through circumstances, each natu- 
rally rising from a foregoing one, and seeming to put off the 
attainment of the design the farther off as we advance, but in 
reality conducing inevitably to the desired catastrophe. 
That, however, is far from being the ease. Jlector slays 
Patroclus ; and then Achilles donning his invincible arms, 
slays his foe under very discreditable circumstances ; and be- 
tween the starting point, the turning point, and the catastrophe, 
we are treated to episodes, to melées and unpicturesque single 
combats, consisting chiefly of javelin casts; and these 
might be taken out of the order in which we find them, and 
settled in other fashions without deranging the general desiyn. 

Now, laying some of the above blame on the pagan spirit of 
the age, joining our voice to the acclaim of twenty-five 
centuries in praise of the deathless lay,—recommending 
readers ignorant of Greek to Cowper's rather than Pope's 
version for the spirit and form of the original, and wishing 
that Pope and Dryden had exchanged tasks when they took to 
translate the Jdiad and Eneid, we turn our faces westwards. 

Taking into account the circumstances under which the 
old Celtic or Teutonic tales, either in prose or poetry, were 
recited, it will not cause surprise that none of them aspires 
to the length of an epic, or if it is at all lengthened out by 
mistake, it resembles one of our old coins with the cross, and 
will make four tales such as they are. Action, adventare, 
suspense, thrilling situations, are indispensable ; and these are 
helped out with a profusion of high sounding. alliterative 
epithets, and not unfrequently a catalogue of heroes or thelr 
stag or wolf hounds, or episodes containing coimplete stories 
in themselves, , 

Small favor would an epic constructed on the plan laid down 
by, Aristotle, if it took four or five evenings in delivery, fin 
from the excited audience of such productions as are above 
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mentioned. ‘hey could not afford patience or toleration to 
nice discrimination of character, philosophical observations, ap- 
propriate descriptions of scenery, judicious remarks on the 
relative duties of kings and subjects to each other, or the slow 
pace of a skilfully contrived Kpos drawn out to the tiresome 

it. ; 
mh was a sure index of the artificial, unsound, and uncritical 
literature of last century, that James Mac Pherson, after col- 
lecting in the Highlands some of these old Celtic fictions, a 
few in manuscripts of a late date, but the greater part from 
oral recitation, should weave them into a very passable epic, 
bring poor Ossian from fighting or coursing over the plains of 
Allen, naturalize him in a Highland bothy, clap a reed in his 
hand, and order the literati of the three kingdoms to bow down 
before Him who penned a huge volume ere running hand was 
known, even in the cradle of Gaelic literature. 

As one lie needs the support of sundry others, he was obliged 
to transpose, distort, and even invent historical facts to make 
our Fenian heroes change their names and native land; and the 
grave and pious Dr. Blair sat down and wrote a volume to 
make his countryman’s lies look like truth ; and such was the 
delusion, that multitudes, including Napoleon Ist, took leave of 
the little natural sense, God had given them, and throwing up 
their head coverings, shouted out, ‘‘ Whose dog is this Irish 
(isin? there is no poet but the Highland Ossian, and Mac 
Pherson is his prophet.” 

Whether our Pagan ancestors had any written books, or 
knew how to fill them with any characters except the Ogham, 
which would certainly require the skill of a cunning penman 
to make it look ornamental in bound folios or the primitive 
roll—will probably remain for ever, what it is at this moment, 
a vexed question. 

But whatever the state of the written literature, there was 
little room left to the unhappy kings and chiefs to doubt of the 
extent of the vocal literature, prose and poetry, that flourished 
in the memories and on the tongues of the thousand and one 
bards or story tellers that annually visited their raths, and re- 
lieved them of their superfluous gold and silver wine cups, rich 
mantles, brooches, and girdles. 

“hella ap ht account that every one of these luck- 
sh 4 es had his own hereditary seanachie or bard to 

Pport in good style, and keep in good humour, in addition 
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to this array of ** Wandering Minstrels,” it is little to be won- 
dered at that their patience gave way at last, and that they 
would have sent the whole idle school to take a cool bath in the 
sea of Moyle, only for the good offices of St. Colum-Kil, 
‘Then the ranks were thinned, the greater ae were allowed to 
set up as carvers in bog-oak, as cow herds, or as bearers of 
lance and buekler; and no King, Tanist, or Perinat Was 
bound to maintain more than one poet and one genealogist in 
his establishment. 

We sympathise with the relieved feelings of the owner of 
1, or fortress, when he no longer dreaded, as evening came 

, the approach of the mounted bard who was stron ¢ in th 
possession of his thousand stories, attended by the bard next in 
rank, who was only made up in five hundred, who again was 
looked up to by the poet of a solitary hundred, but who still 
nself great in the presence of the fifty-storied aspirant, 
sedulous ly cared for by the apprentice of ten; ond 
one with minds made up to make themselves at home in 
ied dun, and eat, and drink, and not depart without « 

uprovement in their worldly cicumstances. 

\\ hen the powers attributed to poetic satire in those times 
are taken into account, we must suppose the comfort of the 


relieved chiefs and kings to have been very great indeed. An 
instance is given from the introductory matter of the second 
ine, edited by Mr. O’ Kearney. 


han and his troop of subordinate Ollamhs having paid a visit 
aire, king of Connaught,who was celebrated for great liberality, 
jd man, becoming displeased with the treatment he received 
refused to take the rations which bad been dressed for his 
era three days’ fast his wife persuaded him to accept an egy, 
ut by some neglect of the servants, the mice (we had then no rats) 
id devoured the contents. The Ollamh Was so exasperat d that he 
ito s ze the mice ; but upon reflection, de termined instead, 
is feel the venom of his satire, since they suffered the 
and t there! ry do him the i injury. 
t was therefore condemned to suffer the effects of the 
This regal animal having felt the venom of the satire 
old his wife and daughter that Seanchan had sat rized 
ut that he would proceed to the palace, carry the old ‘man 
d tear his Heel sh to pieces, lie kept his w ord ; : he found _ 
Otlamlh, and casting him on his shoulders, carried him off despite t! 
‘usrds. When he was passing near Clonmacnoise with the satirist 
nm his shoulder, St. Kiaran being in a neighbouring forge, and seeing 
position of sftair s, snatched a red hot Pp ough share from the firs » 
wiade shert work with the marauder, and freed the poor O! lamb.” 
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This noble brute kept high state in the cave of Cnobha, 
rejoicing 10 the name of Dorasan, son of Arasan, and enjoying 
the society of Réachadl his wife, and Ainn-gear-fhiaclach his 
daughter. Before the Ollamh proceeded to hard measures with 
him, he had made a prentice essay on the mice, ten of whom 
fell lifeless from the venom of the cutting poetry. 

We find another mouser suffering from the effects of satire 
administered by himself, He occupied a pillar stone, and gave 
true oracular answers to those, who in consulting him, adhered 
in their statements to strict truth. A man missing his mare, 
whom he supposed to be with foal, having asked her where- 
abouts, the cat answered from within :— 

“ Thou of the bare and toothless gums, 
Thou of the peevish drizzly nose, 


Pursue down to Truach 
Thy hoofy mare without a foal.” 


Then the stone split with a crash, and the guardian cat 
stepped out onthe mound. The enquirer was so galled by the 
satire, that he killed the animal, who in dying, made a solemn 
request that he would repeat this quatrain to his own domestic 
animals when he reached home :— 

‘Inform the fire-raker 
And Gleadaigh of the ash-pit, 


That O'Cathalain has killed 
The royal cat of Cruachan.” 


O'Callan was a man of his word, and very innocently re- 
peated the rhyme to the watchers of his hearth, who inconti- 
nently tore hin to pieces, 

We find a horse giving oracles at Samhain (All Hallows) and 
several traces of supernatural gifts inherent in animals,among tlie 
old Irish legends. It is probable that they were supposed to be 
the abiding places of spirits either bad or good as the case might 
be. However, the highest form of worship among our ances- 
i. seems to have been addressed only to the Sun and Moon, 
vod paisa ~ Crom and Mananan Lir. The boar seems to 

exclusively enjoyed the privilege of possession by evil 
powers, 

) 
vt sow nat a their names from anitnals are frequent through 
Wiles ie’ ce ' 7 probable that the circumstance 1s owing 
Perea PI meet manifestation of power in the possssed beasts, 

farly period in the various localities. 
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The incidents, real or fictitious, recounted in the four volumes 
of the Osstantc Transactions already published, took place 
during the reigns of Con of the Hundred Battles, of Art the 
Melancholy his son, of Cormac lis grandson, and Cairbre his 
great grandson. ‘These princes were of the line of Heremon, 
and generally on bad terms with the Munster kings of the 
race of Ileber. During their reigns, extending from about the 
year A.D. 125, to A.D. 896, flourished the Fianna Eirionn or 
standing Army of Ireland, which was made un of two bodies, not 
always friendly to each other,—the Clan Boisgne and the Clan 
Morua, te first embodying Leinster and Munster warriors, and 
the second, those of Connaught and Ulster. The Clan Boisgne 
favored the Munster or Heberian princes, and the Connaught 
Clan defended the rights of Con and his descendants, and were 
more commonly on the side of justice and legitimate rule than 
their brothers of Leinster. This is the genealogy of the Chiefs of 
the Leinster Fenians,—Botsgne, Trenmor, Cumhail, Fion, 
Oisin, Osgur. FEwery reader may not be aware that the hero 
of the hundred fights was obliged to cede the Southern half of 
the Island to the Munster chief, Modha Nuagat, who was 
aided by the Leinster Clans, and that in the battle of Castle 
Knoe near Dublin, Cumhail, father to Fion, was slain by Goll, 
Son of Morna, who thenceforth ruled for a long period the 
seven batallions of the Fenians, till at last Cormac, from motives 
of expediency, conferred the chieftancy on Fion. 

It is our settled opinion that these legends and wild adven- 
tures were said or sung in the old raths of our grandfathers, 
before the tinkle of St. Patrick’s bell was heard in our land; 
the spirit and local color of every one is so different from what 
a story devised by a Christian poet or romancer would possess. 
Mythologi al divinities have wonderful influence in the liad, 
Odyssey, aid Kneid, but in the Ossianie lays they are scarcely 
recogmsed, From the Poems quoted and the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid a complete system of mythology might be put together, 
but from our own pagan fictions we can only gather that a 
festival of Baad or the Sun was kept on the first of May, and 
at the Summer Solstice, that Samhain (End of Summer) had its 
solemnity on Ist. of November, and that Crom was a patron of 
Agriculture. Mananan Lir the tutelar guardian of the Isle of 
Man, took sailors under his special care; the spirits of the just 
Firbolgs enjoyed bliss in the sunk island of O’Breasil ; spits 
of the learned Danaans still employed themselves i si jeuitific 
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researches in their ancient Brughs or cavern-temples such as 
that at New Grange, and the Milesians enjoyed unvarying 
delight in the happy land of Tir-na-n- Oge under our beautiful 
lakes, The punishment of evil spirits was a tormented exis- 
tence in the cold and stormy air above us, and the transmi- 
gration of souls existed to some extent. 

” In favorable contrast to the unfeeling and savage conduct of 
the Grecian men at arms, the Celtic warriors act with courtesy, 
forbearance, and mercy ; and only for the total absence of the 
religious element, the composition of the tales might be truly 
ascribed’ to Christian poets or story-tellers. | According as the 
old pagan reciters died off, and their office fell to Christian 
minstrels, these last without changing the incidents or the spirit 
of the tales, formed a frame work or introduction to each, suited 
to the change in the religious views of himself and his audience. 
Thus Oisin was preserved in being for a hundred and forty 


years or so, and had the good fortune to fall into the hands of St. 


Patrick ; and every legend is introduced by a religious discus- 
sion between tle Apostle and the old hero. The objections 
and crooked arguments put into Cisin’s mouth are simply 
detestable in many instances ; and it appears to us from this 
circumstance, that these introductions and interpolations are 
not older than the twelfth or thirteenth century. The fervent 
devotion of the early Christians could not tolerate such bits of 
blasphemy however unintentional. Who on taking up the 
Decameron or the Fabliauz would not be induced to say that 
the inventors of these stories were debauched infidels, yet he 
would be wrong. Loose in morals they undoubtedly were, but 
they had faith such as it was, not that kind indeed which, united 
toa living spirit of devotion would exercise a beneficial effect 
on their practices, 

In our own ages of infidel tendencies, the arguments and 
remarks of Oisin, so feebly combated by his Christian anta- 
gouist, would subject his publisher to a process for blasphemy, 
and the free-spoken Boccacio and the Fabliaux writers would 
ear to the civil powers as the worthies of Holy- 
at - in those past ages of faith, the perverseness of 
aaa “ was looked on as the waywardness of a spoiled 

» 4nd the grossness of the Italian and French minstrels— 
we the fe 18 no profit or pleasure in handling pitch, and we 
ave wandered a little too far from our subject. 


Now we seriously exhort the editors of the future volumes 
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of the Society, to reflect that there has been more than enough 
of these objectionable passages preserved in the volumes already 
published, and to abstain from reproducing sentiments and 
opinions neither pleasurable nor profitable to con over jn 
silence, nor read aloud to either young or aged listeners, 

It were to be wished that the different poems and tales in. 
tended for publication, should be issued in accordance with the 
order of time of the supposed occurrences; but circumstances 
arising from the proprietorship of the manuscripts, and the 
more or less leisure-time of the gentlemen editing them, pre- 
vent that desirable consummation. | 

The first volume is occupied with the battle of Gadbjra 
(Garristown) in Meath, A.D. 293, Fion being dead a few 
years at the time; the second, third, and part of the fourth, with 
the exploits of his manhood, and then we are made acquainted 
with his youthful fortunes. The incidents of the expected 
volume occurred more than 200 years before his birth.  'l'his 
is the reverse of that concatenation so much lauded by Zbny 
Lumpkin, 

The bards that furnished matter for the works under con- 
sideration, varied occasionally both as to circumstance and time, 
when relating the same events, but all agree in the character- 
outlines and abilities of their heroes. | Conan is a somewhat 
better edition of Zhersites, Caoilte Mac Ronan, Fion’s nephew, 
is a poet and swift of foot. Ozsin being the supposed narrator, 
gives us little insight into his own distinctive character : he is a 
good poet, and brave but unobtrusive. Oscur is peerless as 
to strength and skill in arms, generous to a fallen foe, and 
always ready to meet the most terrible champion from (reece 
or Loch/an that comes to exterminate his people. odd 1s next 
to Qscur in prowess but is morose: he is never worsted, but 
never seeks danger for its own sake, or for the glory of the 
Fenians. Diarmuid O’ Duibhne cannot be seen by woman with- 
out being loved : he is devoted body and Soul to his brothers 
in arms, and at need can combine sleight of hand with heroic 
daring. Fon has been looked at from more than one point of 
view by his chroniclers. He is brave, but never risks his 
precious life agianst a redoubtable foe, when he can substitute 
Faolan or Goll or Diorruing for himself : he acts the prudent 
general and is averse to unnecessary blood-shed. In affairs of 
the heart he has no bowels of compassion for a rival ; and his 
unfeeling and revengeful conduct towards the gallant Diarmuid 
is any thing but commendable. 
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But character-painting was no object with the bards, and 
local color and truth of costume were equally neglected. Won- 
derful exploits and adventures were to be sung, and they gave 
themselves as little trouble to present a truthful picture of the 
modes of life, the institutions, and the prevailing character of the 
ancient inhabitants of our country, as Shakespeare did to pre- 
seut a gtaphie picture of the Bohemians, after he had ship- 
wrecked the old councillor and the royal infant on their coast. 

Still we occasionally get in these wild fictions, a glimpse of 
the social institutions, of the habits, customs and arms, and of 
the framework of the government of our ancestors ; but it'is not 
with the good will of the story teller. The information comes 
from him incidentally, and without his knowledge, as an 
Arabian poet, if he had never beard of or seen any country but 
his own, would give us sketches of the bare burning ex- 
panse of sand, of the cool shade of the tent or the palm tree, 
of the camel’s appearance and his qualities, of the fleetness of 
the Arab steed, of the passage of caravans, and of the destruc- 
tive Simoom, and all these as it were in his own despite, and 
from sheer inability to avoid them. 

In the cycles of stories or poems, of which Charlemagne, 
Arthur of Britain, Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest and Fion 
of Almhuin, are the chief personages, these great people always 
play secondary parts, and when a truculent Saracen, or Saxon, 
or Sheriff, or King of Greece, approaches, surrounded with 
terrors, itis Roland, Sir Launcelot or Sir Gawain, Little John 
or Will Scarlet, Goll or Oseur, that steps forward to humble 
his pride. Indeed Fion and Robin have reason to object to the 
handling they receive from some of their laureats. Rodin gets 
thrashed by the Pindar of Wakefield, by the Zinker and Friar 
Luck; and Fion shirks some encounters he ought to have met 
half way. But it is time to let the readers and the old ro- 
hiaucers come to a viva-voce conference. 

The Boyish Exploits of Fion Mae Cumhall are taken from 
a fragment of the Psalter of Cashel preserved in the Bodleian 
Lilrary, Oxford, and furnished to the Society by Dr. O’Dono- 
van. From its obsolete style and fragmentary character, it 
must have presented no easy task even to its eminent editor. 


- There happened a meeting of valour and contention of battle res- 
posting the chieftainship of the Fianns, and the head stewardship of 
rin, between Cumhall, son of Treanmor, and Uirgrenn, son af 
Lughaidh Corr.* * The battle of Cnucha (Castle Knoc) was fought 


tween them, i.e. between Cumball and Uirgreno * * Cumhall 
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fell by Goll son of Morna in the battle carried off his arms and head - 
and from this there was a fundamental hatred between Fion and the 
sons of Morna. 

Cumbhall left his wife pregnant, i. e. Muirenn, and she brought 
forth a son, and gave him the name of Deimne. Fiacail the son of 
Cuchenn, and Bodhmall the Druidess, and Liath Luachra came to 
Muirenn and carried away the son, for his mother durst not kee 
him with her. Muirenn afterwards married Gleoir the Redhanded, 
king of Lamhraighe, from which Finn is called the son of Gleoir. 
However Bodhmall and Liath taking the boy with them went to the 
forests of Sliabh Bladhma, where the boy was nursed secretly. This 
was indeed necessary, for many a sturdy stalwarth youth, and many 
a venomous inimical hero, and angry morose champion of the war- 
riors of Luaighni, and of the sons of Morna, were ready to dispatch 
that boy and [also] Tulcha the son of Cumhall. But however the two 
heroines nursed him for a long time in this manner. 

His mother came at the end of six years after this to visit her son, 
for it was told to her, that he was at that place, and she feared the 
son of Morna for him, te. [might kill him.] But however, she 
passed from one solitude to another, until she reached the forest of 
Sliabh Bladhma [Slieve Bloom], and she found the hunting booth 
[hut] andthe boy asleep therein, and she afterwards lifted him and 
pease’ him to her bosom, and she then pregnant [from her second 
1usband], and then she composed these quatrains caressing her son : 


‘* Sleep with gentle pleasant slumber, &c."* 


The woman afterwards bade farewell to the heroines, and asked 
them if they would take charge of him till he should be of heroic age ; 
and the son was afterwards reared by them till he was fit for hunting. 

The boy came forth alone on a certain day, and saw the [pras 
lacha with her brood of] ducks upon the lake. He made a shot at 
them, and cut off her feathers and wings, so that she died, and he 
afterwards took her to the hunting booth: and this was Finn's first 
chase. ° e ’ ° 

He went forth one day alone [and never halted] till he reached 
Magh Life, and on the green of a certain Dun [fort] there he saw 
youths hurling. He went to contend in agility or to hurl along with 
them. He came with them next day, and they sent the ourth 
of their number against him. He came again, and they sent the third 
of their number against him, and finally they went all against him, 
and he won one game from them all. « What is thy name?’ said they. 
‘Deimne,’ replied he. The youths tell this to the owner of the dun 
[fort]. ‘Do ye killhim if he comes again, if ye are able,’ said he. 
‘ Weare not able to do aught unto him,’ replied they ; ‘ Deimne is his 
name.’ ‘ What is his appearance ?’ said he. ‘ He is a well-shaped, fair 





* The rest of this Lullaby is lost. Indeed it would appear from 
the shortness of the sentences, and the abrupt and flighty nature 
of the composition, that the whole story has been very much com 
densed, and in some places mutilated. 
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(finn youth,’ replied they. ‘ Deimne shall be named Finn therefore,’ 
said he. And hence these young men used to call him Finn. 

He came the next day to them, and joined them in their game: they 
attacked him all ecether, with their hurlets; but he made at them 
and prostrated seven of them, and [then] made off from them into 
the forests of Sliabh Bladhma. 

He afterwards returned at the end ofa week to the same place. 
What the youths were at [then] was swimming in the lake which was 
close by{the dun]. ‘The youths challenged him to swim with them. He 

lunged into the lake to them, and afterwards drowned nine of them 

in the lake, and then made to Sliabh Bladhma himself. ‘ Who drowned 
the youths?” enquire all, ‘ Finn,’ replied they [i.e. the survivors]. 
And for this the name of Finn clung to him [among all who heard of 
this deed of drowning] 

He came forth on one occasion out beyond Sliabh Bladhma, the two 
heroines being along with him, and they perceived a fleet herd of the 
wild deer of the forest of the mountain. ‘ Alas!’ said the two old 
women, ‘that we cannot detain one of these with us.’ I ¢ éan [said 
Finn},’ and he ran upon them,and catching two bucks of them, brought 
them with him to his hunting booth. After this he used to hunt for 
them constantly. ‘Depart from us now, O young man,’ said the 
female warriors to him, ‘for the sons of Morna are watching to kill 
thee.’ 

He went away from them alone [and halted not,] till he reached 
Loch Lein, and over Luachair till he hired in military service with 
the king of Bentraighe. Hedid not go by any name here, but there 
was not at this time a hunter like him, and so the king said to him: 
‘If Cumhall had left any son, methinks thou art he, but we have not 
heard of Cumhall having left any son, but Tulcha Mac Cumhaill, but 
he is in military service with the king of Albain.’ 

He afterwards bids farewell to the king, and goes away from him 
to Cairbrighe, at this day called Ciarraighe [Kerry], and he staid 
with this king in military service. The king came one day to play 
chess. He (Finn) played against him, and won seven games in suc- 
cession. ‘ Who art thou ?’ said the king. ‘ The son of a peasant of the 
Luaighni of Teamhair,’ replied he. ‘ Not so,’ said the king; ‘ but thou 
a the son whom Muirenn [my present wife] brought forth for 
ae and do not be here any longer, that thou mayest not be 

led while under my protection.’ After this he went to Cuilleann 
0 g-Cuanach to the house of Lochan, a chief smith: he had a very 
comely daughter, Cruithne hy name; she fell in love with the youth, 


‘I will give tl ee ‘yaa nee 
bo .s Ny my daughter,’ said the smith,’ although I know not 


7 ° * bd e * ° 
shee lances for me,’ said the youth to the smith. Lochan then 
tage spears for him. He then bade farewell to Lochan, and 
which ‘h — ‘ My son,’ said Lochan, ¢ do not go on the passage on 
the whol oar called Beo is usually [to be] seen; it has devastated 
the ver ole of] Middle Munster. But the youth happened to go on 
buf he May where the pig was. The pig afterwards rushed at him, 
that he | “~ a thrust of his spear at it, and drove it through it.so 

ettit lifeless, and then brought the head of the pig with him 
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to the smith asa dower for his daughter. From this is derived 
Sliabh Muice in Munster.” 


He proceeds into Connaught, kills Liath Luachra who had 
given the first wound to his father in the battle of Castle Knoo, 
recovers the spoils then lost, and restores them to Crina/J, his 
uncle, son of Zrenmor. He then takes service with the Druid 
Finn-eges. 

“ Seven years Finn-eges remained at the Boinn [Boyne] watehing 
the salmon of Linn-Feic, for it had been prophesied that he would 
eat the {sacred ] salmon of Fee, and that he would be ignorant of 
nothing afterwards. He caught the salinon, and ordered [his pupil) 
Deimne to roast it, and the poet told him not to eat of the salmon. 
The young man brought him the salmon. ‘Hast thou eaten 
any of the salmon, O young man?’ said the poet. ‘No,’ replied 
the young man,‘ but I burned my thumb, and put it into my 
mouth afterwards.’ ‘ What name is upon thee, O youth?’ said 
he. ‘Deimne,’ replied the youth. ‘Finn is thy name, O youth,’ 
said he, ‘ and it was to thee the salmon was [really] given, [in the 
prophecy] to be eaten [not to me], and thou art the FINN truly.’ The 
youth atterwards consumed the salmon, and it was from this the 
[preternatural] knowledge was given to Finn, i. e. when he used to 
put his thumb in his mouth, and not through Teinm Laegha [poetical 
incantation) whatever he had been ignorant of used to be revealed to 
him. 

Ile learned the three compositions which signify the poets, namely, 
the Teinm Laegha, the Imus for Osna, and the Dicedul dicennaid ; 
and it was then Finn composed this poem to prove his poetry: 

‘ May-day delightful time! how beautiful the color! 

The blackbirds sing their full lay, would that Laighaig were here! 

The cuckoos sing in constant strains, how welcome is the noble 


Brilliance of the seasons ever! on the margin of the branchy 
woods 


The summer suail skim the stream, the swift horses seek the pool, 

The heath spreads out its long hair, the weak fair bogdown grows. 

Sudden consternation attacks the signs, the planets in their courses 
running exert an influence: 

The sea is lulled to rest, flowers cover the earth.’” 

It may be supposed that when Cormac, King of Ireland, was 
informed of the gifts acquired by Fion, on tasting of the Sat 
mon of knowledge, he became desirous of securing him as 4 pat- 
tizan. So we next find him appointed leader of the Fianns : 
we will only slightly allude to the qualification necessary lor 
obtaining admission into that body. The postulant should 
defend himself with a hazel stick from javelins cast at him at 
once by nine men ;—he should tie up his long hair, and run at 
full speed through a wood without letting it get into disorder ;— 
he was to jump over a bough as high as his chin, and rut 
under one as low as his knee, while chased through a thick forest. 
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To pull a thorn out of one’s foot when running at full speed, 
or tread on a rotten stick without breaking it, requires good 
natural aptitude and some practice, and these were indispensa- 
ble for admission into Fion’s militia. Any man that had not 
music in his soul, or a facility in the composition of verse, was 
inadmissible; and every successful candidate made oath of 
some kind, that he would relieve the poor according to his 
ability, be loyal to king and chief, and never offer insult or 
wrong toa woman. His relatives were always to bind them- 
selves not to seek for revenge or eric, in case of his falling in 
fight, but leave the care of his memory to his comrades. 

These were severe ordeals, but look to the privileges of the 
body! They were cantoned on the inhabitants from Samhain 
to Bealtinne, and at liberty to hant, and fish, and use all edi- 
ble fruits from Bealtinne to Samhain. If an ordinary son of 
Eire wished to contract a marriage, he should get the consent 
of the Fenian chief in his district, The salmon, deer, and 
smaller game were rigidly preserved for their use; and if a 
simple mortal killed a stag, he should replace it by an ox, 
and a fawn by a milch cow. Let Miss Martineau write Eng- 
lish Forest and Game Law Tales after this ! 

In morality and respect paid to women, the Celts and Teu- 
tons were far in advance of the far-trumpeted Greeks, In our 
own island in days of yore, the sex now called weak had ter- 
ible privileges, and some times abused them. If a lady put 
Geasa (obligation or prohibition) on a knight, he had no loop 
hole of escape ;—he should obey her, however unreasonable 
the request. Thus at the wedding feast of Fion and Grainne, 
king Cormac’s daughter, the bride lays Geasa on Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne to carry her off ; and though this was highly repug- 
hant to his loyal feeling and in direct contravention to his military 
oath, he was obliged to comply. When Fion was on his 
shifts in his youth, and had no better raiment than the skins 
oe a for food, he found one morning a fine 
. rid a = rey bank of a great chasm, and a party 
‘es eee - t : other. A proud princess had insisted on 
omaned . “+ rould clear the chasm before she gave him 
medi ten — ‘poor eee was merely clapping his arms 
Ps ductors J bay: Ns courage to the springing point. 
ape cide ene she would take himself for her wedded 
ord omplishing the feat. Her answer was that he 

“@ @ personable man, though marvellously ill-clad, and she 
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would give him the privilege if he succeeded. He did succeed, 
but she laid Geasa on him that he should make the same leap 
every year. Another fair tyrant insisted on his leaping over a 
dalian as high as his chin, with a similar pillar stone of the 
same dimensions borne upright on the palm of his hand. Fion 
at a later period avowed in confidence to his father-in-law, that 
this was the most difficult exploit he had ever achieved, and his 
assertion appears to us worthy of belief. As children and fools 
should not be indulged with sharp-edged weapons, we may 
gather from the above facts, that ladies, even though of pure 
Gaelic blood, should not have their demands granted, when 
verging on the unreasonable, especially as Mon on one occasion, 
fell short and was nearly killed. It was of a Friday morning, 
and he had met a red-haired woman on the road. 

In the second volume, which is taken up with Fion’s visit 
to the house of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe in Clare, he is put 
under Geasa to relate several circumstances connected with 
the Fenians. The demand and supply went on in this wise. 


“ Tell me,” said Conan, ‘‘ which are the sweetest strains you ever 
enjoyed.” 

«“] will tell you,” replied Fionn. When the seven constant 
battalions of the Fenians assemble on our plain and raise their stan- 
dards of chivalry above their heads: then when the howling, whistling 
blast of the dry, cold wind rushes through them and over them, that 
is very sweettome. When the drinking hall is furnished in Almhuin, 
and the cup-bearers hand the bright cups of chaste workmanship to 
the chiefs of the Fenians, the ring of the cups, when drained to the 
last drop, on the tables of the Bruighin, is very sweet to me. Sweet 
to me is the scream of the sea-gull, and of the heron, the roar of the 
waves on Traigh-lighe (Tralee), the song of the three sons of 
Meardha, the whistle of Mac Lughaidh, the Dord of Fearsgaradh, 
the voice of the cuckoo in the first month of summer, the grunting 
of the hogs on Magh Eitne, and the echo of loud laughter in Derry. 
And he sung this Jay :— 


‘The Dord of the green-topped woods, 
The dashing of the wave against the shore, 
Or the force of the waves at Tralee, 

When they meet the Lee of the white trout. 


Three (men) who joined the Fenians,— 
One of them was gentle, one was fierce, 
Another was contemplating the stars, 
They were sweeter than any melody. 


The azure wave of the ocean, 
When a man cannot distinguish its course, 
A swell that sweeps fish upon dry land, 

A melody to lull to sleep—sweet its etfect. 
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Feargaill, son of Fionn, a man quick in execution, 
Long and smooth the career of his glory, 
Never composed a melody which did not reveal his mind : 
A lulling repose to me were his strains. 


« Win victory and blessings,” said Conan, ‘and tell me now the 
names of all those whom you have ever satirised or dispraised— who 
was the man that, having only one leg, one arm, and one eye, escaped 
from you in consequence of his swiftness, and outstripped the 
Fenians of Eire, and why is this proverb used, ‘As Roc came to 
the house of Fionn ?’” 

«[ will tell you that,” said Fionn. ‘One day the chief of the 
Fenians and I went to ‘Teambhair Luachra, and we took nothing in 
the chase that same day but one fawn. When it had been cooked, it 
was fetched to me for the purpose of dividing it. I ygavea portion of 
it to each of the Fenian chiefs, and there remained none for my own 
share but a haunch bone. Gobha Gaoithe, son of Ronan, presented 
himself, and requested me to give him the haunch; I accordingly 
gaye it to him: he then declared that I gave him that portion on ac- 
count of his swiftness of foot, and he went out on the plain, but he 
had only gone a short distance, when Caoilte, son of Ronan, his own 
brother, overtook him, and brought the haunch back again to me, 
and we had no further dispute about the matter. We had not been 
long so, when we saw a huge, obnoxious, massy-boned, black, detes- 
table giant, having only one eye, one arm, and one leg, hop forward 
towards us, He saluted us; I returned the salutation, and asked him 
whence he came. ‘I am come by the powers of the agility of my 
arm and leg,’ responded he, ‘having heard there is not one man in 
the world more liberal in bestowing, gifts than you, O Fionn ; there- 
fore Jam come to solicit wealth and valuable gifts from you.’ I 
replied, that were all the wealth of the world mine, I would give him 
neither little nor much. He then declared ‘ they were all liars who 
asserted that | never gave a refusal to any person.’ 1 replied, that if 
he were aman, | would not give him a refusal. * Well, then,’ said 
the giant, ‘let me have that haunch you have in your hand, and I will 
ele the dea sem, provided that you allow me the length 
make my fir . ~e = — and that I am not seized upon until I 
giant's hey and t pon hearing this I gave the haunch tnto the 
he then made use of region seg rs uate} stockades of the ret 
all the rest (of ti i. nimeet swiftness of his one leg to outstrip 
they started in fe Fenians), When the Fenian chiefs saw that, 
strels of the rol casi of the giant, while I and the band of _— 
ceedings. When ipa be the top of the din to watch their pro- 
siderable ea I Saw that the giant had outstripped them a cone~ 
Weapen but ak aie i on my running habiliments, and taking no 
overtook the hisdiaboit Tat? hand, I started after the others. I 
sea ae epee: st division on Sliabh an Righ, the middle (next) 
simerick, and the chiefs of the Fenians at Ath Bo, which 
§ called Ath. Luain (Ath! see a 

inn-an-Ruaich to t} A's ate and those first in the pursuit at 
where he (the giant) ct nig t hand side of Cruachan of Connachit, 

43 4S distant less than a javelin’s cast from me. 
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The vriant passed on before tne, and crossed eas Roe ‘one Bally. 
shannon) of the son ef Modhuirn, without wetting his foot] 
leaped over it after him. He then directed his course towards the 
estuary of Binn-Edair, keeping the circuit of Eire to his right hand, 
The giant leaped over (the estuary), and it was a leap similar to q 
flight over the sea. I sprang after him, and having caught him by 
the small of the back, laid him prostrate on the earth. ‘ You haye 
dealt unjustly by me, O Fionn,’ cried the giant, ‘ for it was not with 
you I arranged the combat, but with the Fenians.’ I replied, that 
the Fenians were not perfect, except I myself were with them. We 
had not remained long thus, when Liaghan Luaimneach from Luachar 
Deaghaidh came up to us; he was followed by Cavilte Mac Ronan, 
together with the swiftest of the Fenians. Hach of them couched 
his javelin, intending to drive it through the giant, and kill him in my 
arms, but [ protected him from their attacks. Soon after this the 
main body of the Fenians arrived: they enquired what was the 
cause of the delay, that the giant had not yet been slain. * That is 
bad counsel,’ said the giant, ‘for a better man than | am would be 
slain in my erte.” We bound the giant strongly on that occasion; 
and soon after Bran Beag O’Buadhchan came to invite me to a 
feast, and all the Fenians of Kire, who were present, accompanied 
him to his house. The banqueting hall had been prepared for our 
reception at that time, and the giant was dragged into the middle of 
the house, and was there placed in the sight of all present. They 
asked him who he was. ‘ Roc, son of Diocan, is my name,’ replied 
he, ‘that is, I am son to the Legislator of Aengus of the Brugé in 
the south. My wife poured a current of surprising affection and a 
torrent of deep love upon Sgiath Breac, son of Dathcaoin yonder, 
who is your foster son, O Fionn. It hurt my feelings severely to hear 
her boast of the swiftness and bravery of her lover in particular, and 
of the Fenians in general, and Sdotenetl would challenge him and 
all the Fenians of Eire, to run a race with me; but she sneered at 
me. I then went to my beloved friend, Aengus of the Brugh, to 
bemoan my fate ; and he metamorphosed me thus, and bestowed on 
me the swiftness of a druidical wind, as you have seen.* This is my 
history for you; and you ought to be well satisfied with all the hurt 
and injury you have inflicted on me already.’ The giant was there- 


conncnctig oasis ee 


* The wind was one of the deities of the pagan Irish. 
The murmuring of the Red Wind from the east, 
Is heard in its course by the strong as well as the weak ; 
A wind that blasts the bottom of the trees, 
And withers men, is that Red Wind! 


Old Poem. 
Hence we see that there was a supernatural agency attributed to 
the Red Wind from the east by the Irish; in fact the wind being 
one of the pagan deities, it never lost any of its baneful influences 
the popular superstitions of the Celtic race, and charm-mongers 
attributed much evil influence to its effects, and were wont to conjure 
it very menacingly in their spells. (Z'rans/ator). 
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upon set at liberty, and we could not learn where he betook himself. 
The proverb, ‘ As Roc came to the house of Fionn,’ has originated 
from that circumstance ; and so that is the answer to your question, 


© Conan,” said Fionn.” 


At pages 149 and following of second volume will be found 
avery curious allegorical tale for which we do not refer the 
readers to the original, as it is not to be procured, but we hope 
to see the early volumes reprinted. ‘The ensuing extract, if 
true to what might have happened, gives us insight into a 
curious state of things as regarded marriage and divorce among 
our Pagan ancesters. 

Recent proceedings in Parliament and pending proceedings 
in Doctors’ Commons, force on us the belief that the restor- 
ation of this ancient custom would be acceptable to a section 
of English society of the present day. 


“Win victory and blessings,” said Conan, “ and inform me what 
kindred have Bran and Sceoluing’ to you, where it was you found 
them, and who were the three half brothers by the mother’s side, 
that they had in the Fenian ranks ?” 

“T will tell you about that,” said Fionn. “ Muirrionn Mongcaemh, 
daughter of Tadhg son of Nuaghat, my mother, once paid me a visit, 
on which occasion she was accompanied by her sister Tuirreann, 
daughter of Tadhg: there were at that same time with me two 
moe chiefs of the Fenians of Ulster, Iollann Eachtach and 

eargus Fionn-mér, sons of Cas Cuailgne. lollann Eachtach was 
paying his addresses to Tuirreann, and was deeply in love with her, 
and I gave her to him in marriage upon certain conditions, namely, 

- she should be restored safe to me, whenever I demanded her, 
—— the Fenian chiefs should become sureties for her safe return. 
on. demanded that was, Tollann was attended by a familiar 
yr 1 a ee Uchtdealbh (K air-bosom), daughter of the king 

a wenio, and being apprehensive she might destroy 

a af therefore gave her from my hand into that of Oisin; 
ie Lh ¥ at the hand of Caoilte ; Caoilte gave her into the 

ota oD reach ; Mac Luigheach gave her into the hand of 
sen of Moir ne Diarmuid gave her into the hand of Goll, 
wn of E om a ws pre her into the hand of Lughaidh Lamha, 
lollann tally each ; and Lughaidh gave her into the hand of 

ceadition aii :—* I deliver to you this young woman upon 
ston 4 when Fionn thinks proper to demand her, you 
er safe, as in duty bound.’ After that mutual engage- 


ment, Io . 
»follann conducted her to his own house, and she remained 
Se eeteteeceencnees 








* Dna - 
Sseola 9 4354p S5eolamns. Names of Fionn’s favourite hounds. 


195 1s SOI : . 
ve sometimes written ceolb 1? 07 which the 
Same in Common use 9, sweet voice, of 


is undoubtedly a corruption. (Translator). 
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with him until she became pregnant. That familiar spirit of Tollany 
paid Tuirreann a visit, under a disguised appearance, and said 
‘O princess, Fionn wishes you long life and health, and desires sae 
to exercise hospitality on a large scale; come out with me until l 
speak a few words with you, as Iam inahurry.’ The young woman 
accompanied her out, and when they were some distance from the 
house, she took her dark druidical wand from under her garment, and 
having struck the young woman with it, metamorphosed her into a 
greyhound, the handsomest that the human eye ever beheld, and 
brought her along with her to the house of Feargus Fionnliath, 
king of Ath-cliath Meagraith.” Now, this was the character of 
Fergus: he was the most unsociable individual in the world, and be 
would not permit a hound to remain in the same house along with 
him. Nevertheless, the couriert said to him, ‘ Fionn sends to greet 
you, Wishing you long life and health, O Fergus, and requests vou will 
take good care of this hound against his coming here ; she is heavy with 
young, therefore take particular care of ber, and do not suffer her 
to hunt (after her foetus grows heavier) ; if you do otherwise, Fionn 
will not thank you.” ‘Tam much surprised at this order,’ replied 
Fergus, ‘since Fionn well knows that there is not in the world a 
more unsociable being than myself, yet J will not refuse Fionn’s re- 
quest respecting the first hound he ever sent me.’ 

As regards Fergus; he soon after brought out bis hound to the 
chase to test her value ; and made a great havoc in the hunt that 
day, and every other day, during a month, for the hound never saw 
a wild animal that she would not run down. At the expiration of 
that time she grew heavy with young, so that she was afterwards led 
to the chase no more; and Feargus was filled with love and a strong 
passion for hounds ever after. The wife of Fergus happened to be 
confined about that time; and she gave birth to an infant the same 
night that the hound whelped two puppies, a male and female. It so 
happened during the previous seven years, that whenever Ferguss 
wife was confined, a Fomorach used to come that same night, and 





* Ye Chat Weasnayse. The ancient name of Galway harbour. 

+ Caclac, signifies a courier; and strangely enough, those couriers 
were, many of them at least, females, as in the present case. Leaban- 
cam was the favourite courier of Conchubar Mae Nessa, King o! 
Ulster, and Dosman was the courier of Cumhall. [ollann's Lean- 
nan Sighe assumed the character of a courier in order to ¢e- 
ceive her intended victim. The Leannan Sighes always bestows d their 
affections on some mortal object, as appears from the account 0! 
them in our MSS. as well asin popular tradition, There ts a curious 
story current among the people concerning the love which Cliodhns, 
the fairy princess, bore towards a Munster Chieftain. She is said “ 
have assumed the appearance of Sighle Ni Mbarranan, a swineherds 
daughter, and to have become a servant in the house of the young 
chief's father, in which situation she managed, by industry and goo 
conduct, to rise to the situation of a lady's maid in the family, od 
at last to win the affections of the object of her love. (7 ranstaler) 
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carry away the infant. However, Kithleann met Fionn at the end 
of a year, and having arranged a hospitable meeting at the house of 
Feargus Fionnliath, they delivered Fergus from the plague of the 


ch. 

ie verde Fionn ; when he learned that his mother's sister was 
not living with Tollann Eachtach, he insisted on the fulfilment of the 
pledge by which the Fenians were bound to restore her safely ; the 
ledge passed (from one to the other) to Lughaidh Lamha the last. 
au haidh pledged his word that he would bring the head of lollann 
to Fionn, unless he (Tollan) would deliver to him Tuirreann alive 
and safe, that he might restore her to redeem his own pledge. __[ol- 
lann requested time to go in quest of Tuirreann, having pledged his 
word that if he was unable to find her, he would surrender himself, 
in order to free Lughaidh from his obligation. Lughaidh granted 
him that request ; and Jollan immediately proceeded to the Sighe* of 
Coillean Feidhlim where Uchtdealbh, his Leannan Sighe, then was: 
he told her the purport of his visit. ‘ Well then,’ said Uchtdealbh, 
‘if you will consent to give me a pledge and bond that you are will- 
ing to have me as your spouse to the termination of your life, [ will 
free you from your difficulty.’ Lollann gave what she required ; and 
she went to the house of Feargus Fionnliath, to fetch the young 
woman, and restored her to her natural shape, at a short distance 
from the house. Uchtdealbh brought the young woman to me, and 
informed me that she had been pregnant before her metamorphosis 
into a hound, and had given birth to two puppies, a male and female. 
She told me also that whichever I chose them to be, either human 
beings or hounds, they should accordingly be such. I replied, that if 
they were to be given to me, I would prefer that they should remain 
hounds. In the meantime, Lughaidh Lamha requested that I should 
reward him for his guardianship by giving him Tuirreann to wife. 
I gave her ; and she remained with him, until she gave birth to three 
sons, namely, Sgiath Breac, Aodhgan Ruadh, and Cael Crodha, and 
these are the three sons born of the same mother who gave birth to 
Bran and Sceoluing. Hence, this is the solution of your question, 
0 Conan,” said Fionn. y 


The Lith/-ann so obscurely mentioned is said to have been 
a Leannan Sighe that attended Fion. Watching the Fomorian 
giant, in the shape of a wolf hound, when be came to take 
away the infant, she bit off his arm and thus prevented the 
theft. She afterwards conducted Vion, Fergus, and the rest 
to the giant’s cave, where they recovered the children that had 

n carried away, 

We have in these volumes several proofs (if any such were 
Wanted), that our Fairy lore and uadoubled superstitions, have 

en bequeathed to us from our heathen forefathers. Here 


a. “* 
\S “3 . . . . e 
Sighe, residence of a fairy in an enchanted hill. 
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we have the Leannan Sighe, and elsewhere we can trace our 
May-bushes, bonfires on St. John’s eve, and Holland-tide diy. 
nations up to Bealtinne (Sun’s Fire), the Midsummer festival of 
the sun, and the Moon’s festival at Samhain. The earl 
missionaries had Christian festivals appointed at the same 
periods, to turn the people from idolatrous rites; but though 
the new converts were well disposed to adore God, and to pay 
due reverence to the Baptist and the Saints in general, they 
would mingle relics of the old superstition with the Christian 
solemnities. We are unwilling to believe that our Gaelic grand- 
fathers sacrificed human victims in the Baal-fires ; perhaps they 
preserved the memory of the horrid Pheenician rite by making 
their cattle, or prisoners, or young people pass through them ; 
if so, it will account for our youngsters still jumping thro the 
May and midsummer bonfires. 

If we can trust the author of Fion’s visit to Conan of Ceann 
Sleiéhe, the Danaans were a powerful party in Ireland in the 
third century. Knveloped in their cloak of darkness, the Feigh 
Fiadh, they surrounded the house during the marriage feast, to 
kill Fion, Fion’s wife, and Fion’s father-in-law, and every one 
connected with them, as the lady had been intended for the 
wife of one of their chiefs. Another instance of the terrible 
usage of the Geasa will be seen in the following extract. 

‘* As for Fionnbharr* of Magh Feabhail; he despatched messen- 
vers to the different parts of Eire, to summon the Tuatha de Danaans 
from all quarters, for Fionnbharr was king over them. Six large 
well appointed battalions, from all parts, assembled on the margin of 
Loch Dearg-dheire within the space of a month, This muster took 
place upon the very day that Conan had the wedding feast ready for 
Fionn and the Fenians. He (Conan) sent Soistreach, his own female 
courier, to Teambair Luachra, to invite Fionn and the Fenians. 
When she had delivered her message to Fionn, she returned back by 
Loch Dearg-dheire, and the Tuatha de Danaans having seen her pass, 
Failbhe Beag followed her, to ask her the news. She informed him 





© Froonbann Wash Feabajl. A powerful prince of the Tuatha 
de Danaans. ‘The Connacht peasantry believe that he is the king of the 
fairies of their province: they call him Fionubharra, others Flag. 
beancac Fronnbann Nis Na b-rean m-beas. His residence is in Knock- 
madh, near Castle Hackett, County of Galway ; and the neighbour- 
ing peasantry relate many strange stories about that being. To 
Fionnbharra they attribute the great success attending the family of 
Kirwan on the turf. Fionnbharra makes no sernple te supply any 
vacancies that may occur in his forces by the admission of some ef 
his mortal ne ighbours : all these become rise or long-livers. ( Trans 
ialor 











that she had been before Fionn Mac Cumhaill. Failbhe Beag asked 
her where Fionn then was, and how many men he had with him. 
‘} left him at Teamhair Luachra, and ten hundred is the number of 
his companions,’ answered she, She also told him that Fionn was 
to spend that night with Conan of Ceann Sleibhe. When Failbhe 
heard that, he struck the female courier with his sword, and cut her 
in two: he then dragged her remains, and cast them into the (ad- 
joining) river. Hence that stream 1s called Dubhghearthach from 
that time to the present. * ° . Rn " ” 

With respect to Fionnbharr of Maygh Feabhail and the Tuatha 
de Danaans ; they enveloped themselves in the Feigh Iiadh, and 
marched forward invisibly, powerfully, with steadiness, and without 
delay—none contending for precedence—in sixteen armed, well-ap- 
pointed, well-marshalled battalions, to the plain opposite the house 
of Conan of Ceann Sleibhe. ‘It is little use for us to be here,’ said 
they, ‘since the service of the sword of Goll is engaged in the de- 
fence of Fionn against us.’ ‘Goll shall not protect him on this 
occasion,’ said Kithne the druidess, ‘for I will beguile Fionn out of 
the house, despite of the vigilant care that is kept over him.’ 

She proceeded on to the town (house), and stood opposite to Fionn 
on the outside. * Who is he that is before my face?’ asked she. ¢ It 
is | myself,’ responded Fionn. ‘The geasa by which a true hero 
never suffered himself to be bound be upon you, unless you come 
outside without delay,’ said she. Fionn did not suffer the geasa to 
bang over him, but walked out without delay; and, though there 
were many persons inside, none of them noticed Fionn leaving the 
house, except Caoilte alone. He walked up to Eithne the druidess. 
At that same time the Tuatha de Danaans let fly a flock of dark birds 
with fiery beaks to the Dun (of Conan); and these (birds) perched 
onthe chests and bosoms of all the people (within), and scorched 
abd tormented them to such a degree, that the young lads, the 
rr and the children belonging to the place betook themselves to 
a te - Dun in all directions, and the wife of Conan, whose 
Rubee ah, reared ers drowned in the river outside the town. 
dann ; uidess, then challenged Fionn to run a race with her, 

(Said she, ‘it was for the purpose of running a race with you I 
nan you out.’ * What shall be the distance ? asked Fionn. ‘From 
ts Fr in the west, to Ath-mor in the east,’ said she. They 
om the matter so ; but Fionn got across the Ath (ford) before 
ns she oe eghamae Caoilte was following him. Fionn be- 
rabuinig toa of nacry saving, ‘you ought to be ashamed of your 
Meee hears et 3 ~athey no's of swiftness, since a woman is 
malinitabaey dietesstog & — thereupon sprang forward, and, 
bag’s chest at at iage - in struck his shoulders against the 
turned about. he i . i eanaich in the south ; and then, having 

» he made a slash of his sword at her in the waist, so 


that ivi ; 
he divided her into two equal parts. 
M Vietory and blessi aol 
y iessings, QO Caoilte,’ exel: ; i : 
ro oa ln gs, te,’ exclaimed Fionn, ¢ for, 
hever dealt a bett 
green before the 


good blow you have struck in your time, you 
er onethan that.’ They then returned back to the 
town, where they found the Tuatha de Danaans 
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drawn up in martial order before them, after having thrown off their 
Feigh Faidha. ‘\t seems to me, O Caoilte,’ said Fionn, «that we 
have fallen into the thick of our enemies in this Dun.’ Thev there. 
upon turned back to back, and every warrior on all sides ate 
tacked them, so that groans of weakness from the unequal contest 
were wrung from Fionn. Goll, having heard them, exclaimed, «It 
is a sorrowful case, for the Tuatha de Danaans have enticed Fionn 
and Caoilte aw ay from us ; let us arise with speed to their help.’ 
They, thereupon, rushed out upon the green in a dense body, deter. 
mined upon the performance of great feats and carnage, supported 
by Conan Ceann Sleibhe and his sons.* But now that proud, agres- 
sive, chieftain of champions, the body-mangling fiery hero, the terri. 
ble loud thunderer, and the fresh blooming branch invincible in 
battle, Goll, son of Moirne, son of Garraidh Glundubh, son of Aodh 
Dunaidh, son of Aodh Ceannchlair, son of Conall, son of Saidhbhre, 
son of Ceat mae Maghach, son of Cairbre Ceanndearg, son of the 
king of Connacht, became enraged ; like a towering mountain under 
his grey shield was he in battle! He laid prostrate the bravest of 
their leaders, he mangled the bodies of their nobles, and burst through 
the ranks of their chieftains ; he shertened limbs and delved into 
skulls, until he reached their pillar of support, Fionnbhar of Magh 
beabhail himself. They commenced to attack one another, until 
both the royal champions were mangled and disfigured, in consequence 
of the hard struggle which they maintained. The result of the 
combat was, that Fionnbharr of Magh Feabhail fell by the heavy, 
hard-dealt strokes of Goll. Failbhe fell by the hand of Caoilte. 

Eochadh Mor, son of Lughaidh, the nimble hero of the quickly-dealt 
strokes, sprang into the midst of the enemy, and commenced to bew 

down and carve the troops, until he met the furious and valorous 

man,-Donn Uatha; they engaged one another ; and the end of the 
contliet was, that both fell foot to foot and face to face on the spot. 

Riachta Dearg was slain in the conflict by Sgolb Sgeine, son of Oisin. 

Rkochan was slain by Garraidh Glundubh, and the two Sgails fell by 
the hands of each other. The three Dombnalls were slain by the 

hands of Conan the Bald, son of Moirne, without any assistance 

whatever. The two Cairbres were slain by Conan of Ceann Sleibh 
aud bis son, But few of the battles of Erin were ever fought with 

uch dreadful determination as was that battle ; for no individual oo 
either side wished, or was guilty of the dishonor, to yield or re- 
treat a single step, from the spot on which he engaged his opponent: 

tor they were the most hard-fighting bodies of men to be found in 
any of the four parts of the globe, namely, the manly, bloody, 
robust Fenians of Fionn, and the white-toothed, handsome Tuatha 
de Danaans ; and they both were nearly annihilated in that battle. 


During his visit at Ceann Sleibhe, Fion related how he was 
{ ; ’ , N ‘ve 
transformed into a decrepid old man at the lake of Sheve 


st “ ; j = 1ONNTAIMTe ac, 
eS flee ceanpa, do Feangad an c-and mylead aabpedc pooNre’ 

, , 3 TANT AC, « 
war an lraoe leadranta lop zvead, AZAT AN TONNA BATMAN JONFATSE Ns 
ap bumoe blaomannad bonb-cnearac, &adon Boll mac Wloynve, Ke. 
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Guillean in the north. The legend has been rendered into 
Hnglish verse by Dr. Drummond, Miss Brooke, and others, 
and is not here detailed, as it is perhaps the most widely 


known of all Fenian stories. 

In the first and second volumes, edited by Mr. O’Kearney, 
there is a large mass of information conveyed in the introduc- 
tion and notes, concerning (he ancient mythological sources 
from which our Fairy lore has flowed down to us. Indeed his 
only ewbarrassment seems to bave arisen from want of space 
to set his legendary stories in suitable order. 

The third volume is chiefly occupied with the Pursudt of 
Fion after Diarmuid and Grainne. lt is edited by Mr. 8. 
H. O'Grady, who in the introduction, gives a list of the princi- 
pal Fenian tales and poems. His remarks on the structure of 
the language, its aptitude for poetry, its richness in nearly 
synonymous epithets, and the abuses made by the poets of its 
facilities for alliteration and assonance, will be found most 
useful to Irish students ; we have much pleasure in quoting the 
text of part of his sound, critical, and judicious observations. 


“ Whatever it may be that has given vitality to the traditions of the 
mythic and elder historic periods, they have survived to modern 
times ; when they have been formed into large manuscript collections, 
of which the commonest title is ‘* Bolg an t-Salathair,” answering 
to“ A Comprehensive Miscellany.” These were for the most part 
written by professional scribes and school-masters, and being then 
lent to, or bought by those who could read, but had no leisure to 
write, used to be read aloud in farmers’ houses on occasions when 
numbers were collected at some employment, such as wool-carding 
in the evenings ; but especially at wakes. Thus the people became 
familiar with all these tales. “Ihe writer has heard a man who never 
possessed a manuscript, nor heard of O’ Flanagan’s publication, relate 
at the fireside the death of the sons of Uisneach without omitting 
one adventure, and in great part retaining the very words of the 
Written versions. Nor is it to be supposed that these manuscripts, 
though written in modern Irish, are in the mere colloquial dialect— 
TD more than an English author now writes exactly as he converses. 
bh aia modern imay be applied to the language of the last three 

here when certain inflections and orthographical rules obtained, 
"so buat se ela their ground ; and the manuscripts we speak of, 
of ok n ‘ing some provincialisins, many of which are differences 

Pronunciation more than anything else, have retained the forms 
Proper to the modern literate language. 

' e . * * * * 
anuscripts,certainly,these distinctions have not been obser- 
¢ here speak of good ones, among which we class the two, 
has been derived the text published in the present volume, 

a book containing a number of legends and Qssianic 


ln some m 
ve d : but rt 


from which 
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poems, and entitled * Bolg an t-Salathair ;"’ written in 1780, at 
Cooleen, near Portlaw, in the county of Waterford, by Labhrais 
©’ Fuarain or Lawrence Foran, a schoolmaster: and he apolo. 
gises in anote for the imperfections of his manuscript, alleging 
in excuse the constant noise and many interruptions of his pupils, 
The second is a closely written quarto of 881 pages, from the pen of 
Martan O' Griobhtha, or Martin Griffin of Kilrush, in the county of 
Clare, 1842-3. This manuscript, which a few years ago came into 
the Editor’s possession, is called by the scribe “ An Sgeulaidhe,” i. e. 
The Story-teller, and is entirely devoted to Fenian and other legends, 
of which it contains thirty-eight : some having been transcribed from 
manuscripts of 1749. 

From what has been said before, it will be understood that the 
language of these tales in their popular form, though not by any 
means ancient, is yet, when edited with a knowledge of orthography 
and a due attention to the mere errors of transcribers, extremely 
correct and classical ; being in fact the same as that of Keating. 
Nor is it wise to undervalue the publication of them on the score of 
the newness of their Janguage, and because there exists more ancient 
versions of some, providing always that the text printed be 
good and correct of its kind. On the contrary, it seemed on this 
account most desirable to publish them, that there have hitherto been, 
as we may say,no text books of the modern language,* whilst there 
still are at home and abroad, many Irishmen well able to read and 
enjoy such, were they to be had. The Fenian romances are not, it 
is true, of So great an interest to those philologists whose special 
pursuit it is to analyse and compare languages in their oldest phase, 
such as the ancient Irish remains which have been edited with so much 
learning and industry during the last twenty years; but they will 
delight those who lack time, inclination, or other requisites for that 
study of grammars and lexicons, which should prepare them to under- 
stand the old writings; and who read Irish, moreover, for amuse- 
ment and not for scientific purposes. It has been already said that 
some of these legends and poems are new versions of old ; but it Is 
not to be supposed that they are so in at all the same degree or the 
same sense as, for instance, the modernised Canterbury Tales are of 
Chaucer's original work. There is this great difference, that in the 
former, nothing has been changed but some inflections and construc- 
tions, and the orthography, which has become more fixed ; the genius 
and idiom of the language, and in a very great measure the words, 
remaining the same; whilst in the latter all these have been much 
altered. Again, the new versions of Chaucer are of the present day ; 
whereas our tales and poems, both the modifications of older ones, and 


eens a eect 








* Almost the only original work in correct Irish ever printed in 
the country, was a portion of Keating’s History, published by Mr. 
William Haliday in 1811; which is both uninviting in appearance, 
and difficult to procure. Most other Irish works have been trans- 
lations, of which the best undoubtedly is the translation of ‘Thomas 
a Kempis, by the Rev. Daniel A, O'Sullivan, P. P. of Inniskeen, 
county ef Cork, who is an accomplished Irish scholar and poet. 
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those which in their very origin are recent, are one with the other, 
most probably three hundred years old. 


The stvle of the Irish romantic stories will doubtless strike as very 
culiar those to whom it is new, and it is to be hoped that no edu- 
cated Irishman will be found so enthusiastic as to set them up for 
models of composition—howbeit, there 1s much to be considered in 
explanation of their defects, The first thing that will astonish an 
English reader is the number of epithets ; but we must remember 
that these stories were ye and recited not to please the mind 
only, but also the ear. Hence, adjectives, which in a translation 
appear to be heaped together in a mere chaos, are found in the 
original to be arranged upon principles of alliteration. Nor will the 
number alone, but also the incongruity of epithets, frequently be 
notorious, so that they appear to cancel each other like + and — 


quantities in an algebraical expression.” 


The Editor then adduces a pile of epithets applied toa king, 
occupying twelve lines of Bourgeois, and remarks how easily amore 
judicious arrangement might be made, but then as he observes, — 


“The writer would have been compelled to break up his 
long chain of adjectives which fell so imposingly in the native tongue 
on the listener’s ear, and to forego the alliterative arrangement of 
them, which is this :—The first three words in the above sentence, 
(a noun and two adjectives), begin with vowels ; the next two adjec- 
tives with ¢; then follow three beginning with ¢; five with f; three 
withe; three with s; three with m; three with r; four with c; 
three with g ; four with m; two with vowels; and four with b. 

Alliteration was practised in poetry by the Anglo-Saxons, but 
this seems attributable rather to the embryo state of taste amongst 
them, and to an ignorance of what really constitutes poesic beauty, 
than to the genius of their language ; hence the usage did not obtain 
in the English, and at the present day, alliteration, whether in prose 
or poetry, is offensive and inadmissible, except when most sparingly 
and skilfully used to produce a certain effect. It was, doubtless, 
the same want of taste which introduced, and a want of cultivation, 
which perpetuated the abuse of alliteration amongst the Celtic nations, 
and prevented the bards of Ireland and Wales from throwing off the 
extraordinary fetters of their prosody* in this respect; and it is a 
great evidence of the power and copiousness of the Celtic tongues, 
te thus cramped they should have been able to move freely 
tee at Impose the rules of prosody by which the mediseval and 
aa eed: at cae wrote, upon any other modern European language, 
rt al a approach to poetry will be nonsense-verses, as the 
‘teen ie athe 8 hool-boys in Latin verse are called, where their 
ieee che Bag aerunge a number of words in a given metre, 
hetudne Age : hve Alliteration was not only abused in poetry, 
tion of it Ay a ; and indeed it may be asked whether the introduc- 
ently fr all into the latter is not of itself an abuse. But differ- 

- ‘Tom many other languages, the genius of the Gaelic, apart 





& , . “ 
Which incluc 


as of al les minute and stringent rules of assonance as well 
Of alliteration. 
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from external causes, seems to impel to alliteration, and its numerous 
synonyms invite to repetitions which, properly used, add Strength, and 
being abused, degenerate into jingle and tautology. The Irish 
speakers of the present day very commonly, for emphasis sake, use 
two synonymous adjectives without a conjunction, instead of one 
with an adverb, and these they almost invariably choose so that there 
shall be an alliteration. Thus a very mournful piece of news will be 
colled ‘ Sgeul dubhach dobronach,’ or ‘ Sgeul dubhach doilyhiosach,’ 
or ‘ Sgeul buaidheartha bronach,’ in preference to ‘ Sgeul dubhach 
bronach,’ and other arrangements ; all the epithets having, in the 
above sentences at least, exactly the same meaning. An obstinate 
man that refuses to be persuaded, will be called ¢ Duine dur dall,’ and 
not ‘ Duine dur cacch ;’ ¢ dall’ and ¢ caoch’ alike meaning ¢ blind,’ Be. 
sides the alliteration, the words are always placed so as to secure a 
euphonie cadence. And this would denote that the alliterations of 
the Irish and further proofs of their regard for sound, have other 
sources than a vitiated taste: but itis to this latter that we must 
attribute the perversion of the euphonic capabilities of the language, 
and of the euphonic appreciation of its hearers, which led to the 
sacrifice of sense and strength to sound; and this taste never having 
been corrected, the Irish peasantry, albeit they make in their econ- 
versation a pleasing and moderate use of alliteration and repetition, 
yet admire the extravagance and bombast of these romances. Anp- 
other quality of the Irish also, their corrupt taste caused to run riot, 
that is their vivid imagination, which forthwith conspired with their 
love of euphony to heap synonym on synonym. — It is well known how 
much more strongly even an English speaking Irishman will express 
himself than an Knglishman: where the latter will simply say of a 
man, ‘ He was meking a great noise,’ the other will tell you that 
‘ He was roaring and screeching and bawling about the place.’ Some- 
times this liveliness becomes exceedingly picturesque and expressive: 
the writer has heard a child say of one whom an Englishman would 
have briefly called a half-starved wretch, ‘ The breath is only just in 
and out of him, and the grass doesn’t know bim walking over it.’ 

Had these peculiar qualifications of ear and mind, joined to the 

mastery over such a copious and sonorous language as the Gaelic, 
been guided by a correct taste, the result would doubtless have been 
many strikingly beautiful productions both in prose and verse. As 
it is, the writings of Keating are the only specimens we have of Irish 
composition under these conditions. Of these, two being theologi- 
cal, do not allow any great scope for a display of style ; but his his- 
tory is remarkably pleasing and simple, being altogether free from 
bombast or redundancy of expression, and reminding the reader for- 
cibly of Herodotus. ° . ° " 

But, notwithstanding that so many epithets in our romantic tales 
are supertiuous and insipid, great numbers of them are very beautiful 
and quite Homeric. Such are the followin., applied toa ship, ‘ wide- 
wombed, broad-canvassed, ever-dry, sonaunitlonaien ;'_to the sea, 
‘ever-broken, shower topped, (alluding to the spray);’- to the waves, 
‘great-thundering, howling-noisy.’ Some of these are quite as sone- 
rous and expressive as the famous roAugrolaSoro bar.aoons.” 
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Through the body of the tale now under consideration run 
veins of the finest romantic poesy, intermingled with others 
which attract by the naivété or the strange quaintness of the ex- 
pression. Fion appears to great disadvantage, and Diarmuid 
except in one instance, exhibits the magnanimity and loyalty to 
his comrades, of a Chevalier of the Christian ages of faith. 
We suppose that in this and other legends, the editors have 
been obliged to use the knife, but (in our opinion) to a very 
small extent. A healthy moral tone (making due allowances) 
pervades the genuine Celtic legends as well as the fictitious 
literature of Spain. An English scholar can only arrive in the 
translation at the pleasure arising from feeling, or description, 
justness of expression, or conduct of the tale, but the reader 
skilled in Irish enjoys along with these, the charm produced 
by euphony, alliteration, and the vivid painting of the images 
or sentiments in the copious and sonorous poetry of the 
original, 

Let sympathy be given to the poor hero on reading the evil 
chance he falls on at the opening of the poem. oun, though not 
on very good terms with Cormac, is about to be married to his 
daughter, and high festival is held in the Mtodchuarta, the 
banqueting hall of Tara of the kings. 

“The king of Erinsat down to enjoy drinking and pleasure, with his 
wife at his left shoulder, that is to say, Hitche, the daughter of 
Atan of Corcaigh, and Grainne at her shoulder, and Fionn Mac 
Cumbaill at the king’s right hand; and Cairbre Liffeachair the son 
of Cormac, sat at one side of the same royal house, and Oisin the son 
of Fionn at the other side, and each one of them sat according to his 
rank and to his patrimony from that down. * : . ’ 
Phir me how," said Grainne, to Daire Mac Morna of the songs, 
pl ayer at the right shoulder of Oisin the son of Fionn ?’ 
he 5 one rv druid, ‘is Goll Mac Morna, the active, the war- 
+4 a hd is ry foneigee at the shoulder of Goll?’ said Grainne. 
eae son 0 isin,’ said the druid. ‘ Who is that graceful- 

“man at the shoulder of Oscar?’ said Grainne. ‘Caoilte Mac 
eal ton druid. f What haughty impetuous warrior is that 
ghaidh of X s ee of Caoilte ?’ said Grainne. ‘The son of Lu- 
ae ; said ity hand, and that man is sister’s son to Fionn Mac 
man, upon ng the druid. ‘Who is that freckled sweet-worded 
to ted i a sh ah owes dusky-black hair, and [who has] the 
Phas tean' ie Sati pt ns — igi si = — of F prox 
of the lightsome countenz yi ae } a “_ ‘ ™ ieee hegte ts: 
st metilons thai ‘agen ; that is, the best lover of women and 
of Momus hr t _ whole world.’ W ho is that at the shoulder 
Damhadh O'R, sai jraimne, —¢ Diorruing the son of Dobhar 
of science.’ ry and that man is a druid and a skilful man 

mm cts Said Daire duanach, 
attendant hen fe company,’ said Grainne; and she called her 

maid to her, and told her to bring to her the jewelled- 
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rolden-chased goblet which was in the Grianan after her. [he 
vandmaid brought the goblet, and Grainne filled the goblet forth. 
with, (and there used to go into it [be contained in it] the drink of 
nine times nine men). Grainne said, “take the goblet to Fionn 
first. and bid him drink a draught out of it, and disclose to him 
that it is I that sent it to him.” The handmaid took the goblet 
‘to Fionn, and told him everything that Grainne had bidden 
her say to him. Fionn took the goblet, and no sooner had he 
drunk a draught out of it, than there fell upon him a stupor of 
sleep and of deep slumber. Cormac took the draught and the 
same sleep fell upon him, and Kitche, the wife of Cormae, 
took the goblet an drank a draught out of it, and the same sleep fell 
upon her as upon all the others. Then Grainne called the attendant 
handmaid to her, and said to her: ‘Take this goblet to Cairbre 
Liffeachair and teli him to drink adraught out of it, and give the 
goblet to those sons of kings by him.’ The handmaid took the goblet 
to Cairbre, and he was not well able to give it to him that was next 
to him, before a stupor of sleep and of deep slumber fell upon him 
too, and each one that took the goblet, one after another, they fell 
into a stupor of sleep and of deep slumber. ? . shed 

Then Grainne turned her face to Diarmuid O’Duibhrie, and what 
she said to him was: ‘ Wilt thou receive courtship from me, © son 
of Duibhne ?’ ‘{ will not,’ said Diarmuid. ‘Then,’ said 
Grainne, ‘I put thee under bonds of danger and of destruction, O 
Diarmuid, that is, under the bonds of Dromdraoidheachta, if thou 
take me not with thee out of this household to-night, ere Fionn and 
the king of Erin arise out of that sleep.’ 

‘Evil bonds are those under which thou hast laid me, O woman,’ 
said Diarmuid ; ‘¢ and wherefore hast thou laid those bonds upon me 
before all the sons of kings and of high princes in the king's mirthful 
house [called] Miodhchuairt to-night, seeing that there is not of all 
those one less worthy to be loved by a woman than myself?” “ By 
thy hand, O son of Duibbne, it is not without cause that I have 
laid those bonds on thee, as I will tell thee now. 

‘Of a day when the king of Erin was presiding over a gathering 
and muster on the plain of Teamhair, Fionn and the seven battalions 
of the standing Fenians, chanced to be there that day; and there 
arose a great goaling match between Cairbre Liffeachair the son ot 
Cormac, and the son of Lughaidh, and the men of Breaghmhagh, 
and of Cearna, and the stout pillars of Teamhair arose on the side of 
Cairbre, and the Fenians of Erin on the side of the sou of Lughaidh ; 
and there were none sitting in the gathering that day but the king, 
and Fionn, and thyself, O Diarmuid. It happened that the game 
was going against the son of Lughaidh, and thou didst rise and stand, 
and didst take his caman from the next man to thee, and didst throw 
him to the ground and to the earth, and thou wentest into the game, 
and didst win the goal three times upon Cairbre and upon the war- 
riors of Teamhair. I was that time in my Grianan of the clear view, 
of the blue windows of glass, gazing upon thee ; and I turned the 
light of my eyes and of my sight upon thee that day, and ] never 
gave that love to any other from that time to this, and will not for 
ever.’ ; 

* It is a wonder that thou shouldest give me that love instead of 
Fionn,’ said Diarmuid, ¢ seeing that there is not in Erin aman that is 
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fonder of a woman than he ; and knowest thou, O Grainne, on the 
night that Fionn is in Teamhair that he it is that has the keys of 
Teamhair, and that so we cannot leave the town?’ ‘There is a 
wicket-gate to my Grianan,’ said Grainne, ‘ and we will pass out 
through it.’ ‘It is a prohibited thing for me to pass through any 
wicket-gate whatsoever,’ said Diarmuid, ‘ Howbeit, I hear,” said 
Grainne, ‘that every warrior and battle-champion can pass by the 
shafts of his javelins and by the staves of his spears, in or out over 
the rampart of pant fort and of every town, and | will pass out by 
the wicket-yate, and do thou follow me so.’ 

Grainne went her way out, and Diarmuid spoke to his people, and 
what he said was: ‘O Oisin, son of Fionn, what shall I do with 
these bonds that have been laid on me?’ ‘ Thouart not guilty of the 
bonds which have been laid on thee,’ said Oisin, ‘and I tell thee to 
follow Grainne, and keep thyself well against the wiles of Fionn.’ 
‘0 Oscar, son of Oisin, what is good for me to do as to those bonds 
which have been laid upon me?’ I tell thee to follow Grainne,’ said 
Oscar, ‘for he is a sorry wretch that fails to keep his bonds.’ ‘ What 
counsel dost thou give me, O Caoilte?’ said Diarmuid. ‘I say,’ 
said Caoilte, * that } have a fitting wife, and yet I had rather than 
the wealth of the world, that it had been to me that Grainne gave that 
love." ‘What counsel givest thou me, O Diorruing? ‘I tell thee 
to follow Grainne, albeit thy death will come of it, and I grieve for 
it.’ ‘Is that the counsel of you all to me?’ said Diarmuid. ‘< It is,’ 
said Oisin, and said all the others together. 

After that, Diarmuid arose and stood, and stretched forth his active 
warrior hand over his broad weapons, and took leave and farewell of 
Qisin and of the chiefs of the Fenians ; and not bigger is a smooth- 
crinsoned whortleberry than was each tear that Diarmuid shed from 
his eyes at parting with his people. Diarmuid went to the top of the 
fort, and put the shafts of his two javelins under him, and rose with 
an airy, very light, exceeding high, bird-like leap, until he attained 
the breadth of his two soles of the beautiful grass-green earth on the 
plain without, and Grainne met him. Then Diarmuid spoke, and 
what he said was: ‘I trow, O Grainne, that this is an evil course 
- faq which thou art come; for it were better for thee have Fionn 
ron acon for lover than myself, seeing that I know not what 

OK or corner, or remote part of Erin I can take thee to now. 
’ _ a" ain to the town, and Fionn will never learn what thou hast 
one, tis certain that I will not go back,’ said Grainne, ‘and 


a I will not part from thee until death part me from thee.’ ‘ Then 
§° forward, O Grainne,’ said Diarmuid.” 


The lugitives escape into Clanrickard in Galway, and Diar- 
in : a a small grove in which they take shelter. Track- 
re re Veamhuin (Navan) find the grove, bnt their devoted 
ends Oisin Oseur and Cuoilte send Bran to warn them. 
rau understands his directions with “ knowledge and wisdom,” 


ears the refuge, and thrusts his head into Diarmuid’s 


mut 


His friends fear that their warning is not effective : 
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so Fearghowr, Cavilfe's giolla gives three shouts that might be 
heard three cantreds off, and the fugitives find themselves fully 
awake to their situation. 


‘‘ Diarmuid heard Fearghoir, and awoke Grainne out of her sleep, 
and what he said was; ‘I hear the henchman of Caoilte Mac Ronain - 
and it is by Caoilte he is, and it is by Fionn that Caoilte is, and this 
is a warning they are sending me before Fionn.’ ‘ Take that warn. 
ing,’ said Grainne. ‘I will not,’ said Diarmuid, ¢ for we shall not 
leave this wood until Fionn and the Fenians of Erin overtake us :' 
and fear and great dread seized Grainne when she heard that.” 


Aonghus of the Brugh on the Boyne was the son of Dagdae 
a Danaan king of Ireland, who had reigned over the country 
for eighty years (a circumstance truly magical). THe was the 
devoted patron of Diramuid, and had given him the dreadful 
arms (venomous is the Lrish epithet), viz. the swords, Moraltagh 
and Begaltagh, and the javelins, the Ga-dearg, and the 
Ga-buidhe. We now appears to the besieged pair, and 
carries off Grainne in a fold of his mantle, but Diarmuid will 
not condescend to that safe and inglorious mode of escape. 


“* After that, Aonghus put Grain&e under the border of his mantle, 
and went his ways without knowledge of Fionn or of the Fenians of 
Erin, and no tale is told of them until they reached Ros da shoileach, 
which is called Luimneach’ now. 

Touching Diarmuid ; after that Aonghus and Grainne bad departed 
from hin, he arose as a straight pillar and stood upright, and girded 
his arts and his armour and his various sharp weapons about him. 
After that he drew near to a door of the seven wattled doors that 
there were to the enclosure, and asked who was at it. ‘No foe to 
thee is any man who is at it,’ said they [who were without}, ‘ for 
here are Oisin the son of Fionn, and Oscar the son of Oisin, and the 
chieftains of the Clanna Baoisgne together with us; and come out 
to us, and none will dare to do thee harm, hurt, or damage.’ ‘1 will 
not go to you,’ said Diarmuid, ¢ until I see at which door Fionn him- 
self is.’ He drew near to another wattled door, and asked who was 
at it. ‘Caoilte the son of Crannachar Mac Ronain, and the Clanna 
Ronain together with him; and come out to us, and we will give 
ourselves [fight and die) for thy sake.’ ‘I will not go to you, sal’ 
Diarmuid, ‘ for I will not cause Fionn to be ingry with you for well- 


enna 





* Luimneach was originally the name of the lower Shannon, ¢. 

** Ny bern lupmnech fon a opium.” 
The Luimneach bears not on its bosom, oils 
(Poem in Four Masters, A.D. 662. 
but about the year 850 the name was applied not to the river but to 
the city. Ros da shoileach means the promontory of the two sallows, 
and was anciently the name of the site of the present city of Limerics 
(vide O' Flaherty's Ogygia.) 
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He drew near to another wattled door, and asked 
‘ Here are Conan the son of Fionn of Liathluachra, 
and theClanna Morna together with him; and we are enemies toFionn, 
and thou art far dearer to us than he, and for that reason come out 
to us, and none will dare meddle with thee.’ ‘Surely I will not go, 
said Diarmuid, ‘for Fionn had rather [that] the death of every man 
of you (should come to pass], than that I should be let out. 


doing to myself.’ 
who was at if. 


And so on till he has parleyed at five out of the seven 


wickets. 


« He drew near to another wattled door, and asked who was at it. 
‘No friend to thee is any that is here,’ said they, ‘ for here are Aodh 
beag* of Eambiuin, and Aodh fadat of Eambuin, and Caol crodhat 
of Eamhuin, and Goineach§ of Eamhuin, and Gothan gilmheurach| 
of Bambuin, and Aoife the daughter of Gothan gilmheurach of Kam- 
buin, and Cuadan lorgaire§ of Eambuin ; and we bear thee no love, 
and if thou wouldst come out to us we would wound thee till thou 
shouldst be like a gadlan, without respite.’ ‘ Evil the company that 
is there,’ said Diarmuid, * O ye of the lie, and of the tracking, and of 
the one brogue ; and it is not the fear of your hand that is upon me, 
but from enmity to you I will not go out to you.’ He drew near to 
another wattled door, and asked who was at it. ‘ Here are Fionn 
the sonof Cumbaill, the son of Art, the sonof Treunmhor,O’Baoisgne, 
and four hundred hirelings with him; and we bear thee no love, and 
if thou wouldst come out to us, we would cleave thy bones asunder.’ 
‘I pledge my word,’ said Diarmuid, ‘that the door at which thou 
art, O Fionn, is the first [i.e. the very] door by which I will pass of 
fall] the doors.” Having heard that, Fionn charged his battalions 
on pain of their death and of their instant destruction, not to let 
Diarmuid pass them without their knowledge. Diarmuid having 
heard that, arose with an airy, high, exceeding light bound, by the 
shafts of his javelins and by the staves of his spears, and went a great 
way out beyond Fionn and beyond his people without their knowledge 
or perception. He looked back upon them, and proclaimed to them 
that he had passed them, and slung his shield upon the broad arched 
expanse of his back, and so went straight westward; and he was not 
long in going out of sight of Fionn and of the Fenians. ‘Then when 
he saw that they followed him not, he returned back where he had 
seen Aonghus and Grainne departing out of the wood, and he fol- 
lowed them by their track, holding a straight course, until he reached 

8 da shoileach. 

He found Aonghus and Grainne there in a warm, well-lighted hut, 
and a great, wide-flaming fire kindled before them, with half a wild 

upon spits. Diarmuid greeted them, and the very life of Grainne 
all but fled out through her mouth with joy at meeting Diarmuid. 

Aonghus arose early, and what he said to Diarmuid was: ‘I will 


now depart, O son of O'Duibhne, and this counsel I leave thee ; not 


* Short Hugh. + Tall Hugh § 
. gh. { The slender brave one. § The 
wounder. | The loud-voiced, white-fingered. 4 The tracker. (7. ) 


44 
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to go into a tree having [but] one trunk, in flying before Fionn « « 
not to go intoa cave of the earth, to which there will be but the ( 
door ; and not to go into an island of the sea, to which there r 
be but one W ay [« hart rt | leading ; and in whatever place t! Ou Ww! t 
cook thy meal, there eat it not; and in whatever place thou wil 
eat, there lie not; andin whatever place thou wilt lie, there y 
not on the morrow.’ " 


it 


“Wounding him like a Gad/an (pillar stone)” probabl 
means, cutting off his head, arms, and legs, and reducing bi: 
to a mere trunk, | 

All this time Diarmuid is as guiltless as the Chevalier Boy- 
ard himself would be in similar circumstances. The fugitis, 
pair pick up an invaluable squire, and passing from one refuy 
to another, they approach the west coast of Kerry ; and there, 
bearing into land, are seen the war ships of Fion’s allies from 
the coast of France, Nine times nine warriors come ashore, 
and /rarmuid enquires their business and country. 


““* We are the three royal chiefs of Muir n-locht,’ said they, ‘and 
Fionn Mac Cumhaill it is that hath sent there to seck us, because 
of] a forest marauder, and a rebellious enemy of his, that he has 
outlawed, who is called Diarmuid O’Duibhne ; and to curb him ar 
we now come, Also we have three venomous hounds, and we will 
loose them upon his track, and it will be but a short time before we 
get tidings of him; fire burns them not, water drowns them not, and 
weapons do not wound them ;* and we ourselves number twenty 
hundreds of stout, stalwart men, and each man of us is a man com- 
manding a hundred. Moreover, tell us who thou thyself art, or 
hast thou any word of the tidings of the son of O'Duibhne ? ‘ I saw 
him yesterday,’ said Diarmuid, ‘and 1 myself am but a warrior who 
am walking the world by the strength of my hand and the temper of 
my sword; and | vow that ve will have to deal with no ordinary 
man, if Diarmuid meets you,’ ‘Well, no one has been found [yet), 
quoth they. * What are ye called yourselves?’ said Diarmuid. ‘ Dubh- 
chosach, Fionn-chosach, and Treun-chosacht are our names, Said 
they.” 


Fifty of our hero's foes are killed in contending with hin 
in a trial of skill, such as neither Virgil nor Malton would have 
admitted into their epics: then follow two other games of a 
someWhat more dignitied character. Ze arose at early day and 
beaming dawn on the morrow, and— 


. ° . ° - een 

‘¢ Went himself to the top of the same hill, and he had not hee 

. " . ‘ . ° > 0 et 
there long, before the three chiefs came towards him, and he enquir 


* Literally, weapons do not become red upon them. LT. 
+ ice. The black-footed,the fair-footed, and the strong-footed. ( 4F 
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of them whether they would practise any more feats. ‘They said that 
they had rather find tidings of the son of O’Duibhne than that. «1 
have seen a man who saw him to-day,’ said Diarmuid ; and thereupon 
Diarmuid put from him his weapons and his armour upon the hill, 
leverything | but the shirt that was next his skin, and he stuck the 
Crann buidhe of Mananan* upright with its point uppermost. 
Then Diarmuid rose with a light, bird-like bound, so that he des- 
cended from above upon the javelin, and came down fairly and cun- 
ningly off it, having neither wound nor cut upon him. by sar 

A young warrior of the people of the green Feniansf said, ¢ Thou 
art one that never hast seen a good feat, since thou wouldst call that 
a feat ;’ and with that he put his weapons and his armour from him, 
and he rose in like manner lightly over the javelin, and descended 
upon it full heavily and helplessly, so that the point of the javelin 
went up through his heart, and he fell right down to the earth. 
Diarmuid drew the javelin, and placed it standing the second time ; 
and the second man of them arose to do the feat, and he too was 
slain like the others. Howbeit, fifty of the people of the green 
Fenians fell by Diarmuid’s feat on that day; and they bade him 
draw his javelin, (saying] that he should slay no more of their people 
with that feat, and they went to their ships. 

Diarmuid rose on the morrow, and took with him to the aforesaid 
hill, two forked poles’out of the next wood, and placed them upright ; 
and the Moralitach,f that is, the sword of Aonghus an Brogha, 
between the two forked poles upon its edge. Then he himself rose 
exceeding lightly over it, and thrice measured the sword by paces 
from the hilt to its point,and he came down, and askedif there was a 
man of them to do that feat. * That is a bad question,’ said a man of 
them, ‘for there never was done in Erin any feat, which some one of 
us would not do.’ He then rose, and went over the sword, and as he 
was descending from above it happened to him, that one of his legs came 
at either side of the sword, so that there were made of him two halves 
to the crown of his head. Then the second man rose, and as he des- 
cended from above, he chanced to fall crossways upon the sword, so 
that there were two portions made of him. Howbeit, there had not 
fallen more of the people of the green Fenians of Muir n-locht on 
the two days before, than there fell upon that day. Then they 
told him to take up his sword, [saying] that already too many of 
their people had fallen by him ; and they asked him whether he had 
gotten any word of the tidings of the son of O’Duibhne. ‘1 have 
seen him that saw him to-day,’ said Diarmuid, ‘ and J will go to seek 
tidings to-night.’ 

_Viarmuid rose at early dawn of the morning, and girt about him 
his suit of battle and of conflict, under which, through which, 


or over which, it was not possible to wound him; and he took the 
eee ee 








Auk 7 The yellow shaft of Mananan, a spear which Mananan had 
rend to Diarmuid. Mananan was the son of Lear, one of the chiefs 
Tuatha de Danann, and Lord of the Isle of Man. 


t So called from the colour of their armour or of their standards. 
+ Le The great and fierce one. 
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Moralltach, that is, the sword of Aonghus an Brogha, at his left 
side, which [sword ] left no stroke nor blow unfinished at the Arst 
trial. He took likewise his two thick-shafted javelins of battle, that 
is, the Ga-buidhe, and the Ga-dearg, from which none recovered.either 
man or woman, that hadever been wounded by them. After that, 
Diarmuid roused Grainne, and bade her keep watch and ward for 
Muadhan, [saying] that he himself would go to view the four quar. 
ters around him. When Grainne beheld Diarmuid with bravery and 
daring [clothed] in his suit of anger and of battle, fear and great 
dread seized her, for she knew that it was for a combat and an en. 
counter that he was so equipped ; and she enquired of him what he 
would do . [Thou seest me thus] for fear lest my foes should Meet 
me.” That soothed Grainne, and then Diarmuid went in that array 
to meet the green Fenians.” 


Ile approaches the foe, and after a short war of words,— 


®* «He drew the Moralltach from his sheath, and dealt a furious 
stroke of destruction at the head of him that was next to him, so 
that he made two portions of it. Then he drew near to the host of 
the green Fenians, and began to slaughter and to discomfort them 
heroically and with swift valour, so that he rushed under them, 
through them, and over them, as a hawk would yo through small 
birds, or a wolf through a large flock of small sheep: even thus it 
was that Diarmuid hewed crossways the glittering, very beautiful 
mail of the men of Lochlann, so that there went not from that spot a 
min to tell the tidings, or to boast of great deeds, without having 
the grievousness of death and the final end of life executed upon him, 
but the three green chiefs and a small number of their people that 
fled to their ships. 

Diarmuid retarned back having no cut nor wound, and went his 
ways till he reached Muadhan and Grainne, 

Diarmuid rose at early day and beaming dawn on the morrow, 
and halted net until he had reached the aforesaid hill; and having 
gotten there, he struck his shield mightily and soundingly, so that he 
caused the shore to tremble with the noise (i.e. reverberate } around 
him. Then said Dubhchosach that he would himself go to fight with 
Diarmuid, and straightways went ashore. Then ¢ he and Diarmuid 

— ee ee a meee” mee bel 
® Usur aza nad ry no Cannas an Wonallead ar a cnuayl CAIrge, 
asur cus raryor-bulle gjoéman de fa ceann an cj FA NeaTa Do, 5° 
H-Pe anna DA ONDAN de. Woot nosonnruys rluas Ha Hlayr-Fe1000, a5ur 
no Sah oa n-dymlead azur da y-atcumad Zo wileadca Mmeap-calipa, Sun 
Sab puta, criota, agzur canra, arparl yo pmacpad reabac FA MmN-cUns” mK 
MAcHcine CHE MOINTNEUd mpon-caopnacs Zunab amlays-rjy do FOAMS po 
mujo canroa Liyneaca loppneaca lanarlne na Loélannad, Fo NAC N-DEACAT? 
fean ponrce Pe wa maowsce momeaniow ar an Lacan ry, 540 bneo barr 
Asur tyme pacszal yo pmne am, ace ya epi alayr-Fernnyoe Az5ur beagan 4 
murncyn po terccum a lume. 

+ <n rip do nape rer azur Dyanmuyd an a céyle 50 connamarl, reane- 
marl, remeac, ful beantac, feanpadac, rescpeamart 5 WAT 4 payin 
bam Dana, 0O dba cand buyle, no Sa leoszan cutass, yo da feabac say 
an Bnuaé alle. Funab e rm cwoopsoan azur cuanargZabayl an cow 
Tere Tey Soe adnanna no ba earonpna. 
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rushed upon another like wrestlers, like men making mighty efforts, 
ferocious, straining their arms and their swollen sinews, as it were 
two savage oxen, or two frenzied bulls, or two raging lions, or two 
fearless hawks on the edge of a cliff. And this is the form and 


fashion of the hot, sore, inseparable strife that took place betwixt 
them. 

*They both throw their weapons out of their hands, and ran 
against, and to encounter each other, and lock their knotty hands 
across one another’s graceful backs. Then each gave the other a 
violent, mighty twist; but Diarmuid hove Dubh-chosach upon his 
shoulder, and hurled his body to the earth, and bound him firm and 
fastuponthe spot. Afterwards came Fionn-chosach and T reun-chosach 
to combat with him, one after the other ; and he bound them with the 
same binding.” 


Diarmuid by this time feels aggravated with Mon and 
his adherents, and deals rather remorselessly towards the three 
Green Fenians. We should have kept his own antecedents 
better before lus eyes. 

Female Couriers are often met with in our old stories: one 
is here presented to the reader. 


“They had not been long thus, before they saw the female messen- 
ger of Fionn Mac Cumhaill coming with the speed of a swallow, or 
a weasel, or like a blast of a sharp, pure, swift wind, over the top of 
every high hill and bare mountain towards them; and she enquired 
of them who it was that had made that great, fearful, destroying 
slaughter of them. ‘Who art thou that askest 2?’ said they. ‘Iam 
the female messenyer of Fionn Mae Cumhaill,’ saidshe; ‘and Deirdre 
an Duibh-shleibhe is my name, and it is to look for you that Fionn 
has sent me.” ‘ Well then we know not who he was,’ said they, ‘ but 
we will inform thee of his appearance; that is, [he was] a warrior 
having curling, dusky-black hair, and two red ruddy cheeks, and he 
itis that hath made this great slaughter of us: and we are yet more 
sorely grieved that our three chiets are bound, and that we cannot 
them ; he was likewise three days one after the other fighting 

us, 


The three enchanted hounds are finally loosed on our hero, 
ut they fare like his other foes, including a newly introduced 
chiet with a green mantle, 


a ° — 
Pit since it is not usual for defence [i.e. resistance] to be made 
i@ tall of lords, when the strangers saw that their chiefs and 


eee ee 











° > 
oesareeneet N-Ajnm ap a lanpayb, azur TID A Z-comne azur a 5- 
inn rin cusanan Ho THADMAP HA doplama Tan Caolonomannayb a céjle, 
dered ana cualar ont Cimearnac da Céjle, Fun CoH Opartmuyo Dub. 
oo nv, Fun Baal beim Da Conp Fa Talam; Azur po Coanyarl 
SAN DOPZAOTTe apt an lactam ry é@ lan ry canny Fronn-corac 


4*ur  ¥ " J . 
) Lneun-< OTAD DO com: ~ F ry 24 a . 
Ceumna onnta, ke O COMMAC TT A H-DIAIZ A Cole, azur TAZ AN ceanzal 
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their lords were fallen, they suffered defeat, and betook themselves to 
utter flight; and Diarmuid pursued them, violently seattering them 
and slaughtering them, so that unless [perchance] any one fled over 
[the tops of] the forests, or under the green earth, or under the 
water,there escaped not of them a messenger nor a man to tell tidings ; 
but the gloom of death and of instant destruction was executed upon 
every one of them except Deirdre of Duibh-shliabh, that is, the 
female messenger of Fionn Mac Cumhaill, who went wheeling and 
hovering [around] whilst Diarmuid was making slaughter of the 
strangers.” 


Readers of the Waverley Novels will recollect the contempt 
bestowed on the “ Man without a Chief.” The position was 
sorely feli frow our earliest times. 


‘*At that very timeand hour, Fionn saw [coming] towards him 
Deirdre of Duibh-shliabb, with her legs failing, and her tongue 
raving, and her eyes drooping in her head; and when Fionn saw her 
fcome] towards him in that plight, he asked tidings of her. ‘I have 
yreat and evil tidings to tell thee, and methibke 1 am one without a 
lord;'* and she told him the tale from first to last of all the 
slaughter that Diarmuid O’Duibhne had made, and how the three 
deadly hounds had fallen by him; ‘and hardly I have escaped 
myself,’ quoth she.” 


We have no room for further extracts; and besides we are 
not inclined to impair the reader's interest in the conduct of 
the story, which, making allowance for the marvellous element, 
is skilfully put together, ‘There are a few episodes introduced 
of avery curious character. Ln correspondence with the cheerful 
tone of our ancient mythology, Mananan son of Lir the 
benevolent Lord of Man, and dongus of the Brugh, the learned 
Danaan Seer afford protection to the deserving. The catas- 
trophe is scarcely worthy of the plot. | 

Che third volume hkewise includes a metrical lamentation 
after the Fenians by Oisin, and. a beautiful litle tale of King 
Cormac, something of the character of Dean Parnell’s //ermit, 
the Son of Lir comporting himself as the daged does in the 
modern story. 


lt was a wisfortune and a reproach amongst the Irish sg he 
ebeian to be without a lord or chief, since he would be thus liable 
) any insult or oppression without having ove to whom to look, to 

btain redress for him; for a chief was bound, in return for the sup- 
portand maintenance given him by his people, to protect them all, This 
relation between the chief and his tribe is expressed in the old Irish 
saying pat into the mouth of a clansman, “Spend me and defend mee 
(Vide Spencer's View of the State of Ireland.) Deidre means to Fe 
proach Fionn by say ing, that since he was unable to defend his ow®, 


‘ " , 1} ‘yr. 
thev micht as w be lordless, (Tr. 
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HOW CORMAC MAC AIRT GOT HIS BRANCH, 





« Of a time that Cormac, the son of Art, the son of Conn of the 
hundred battles, that is, the arch-king of Mrin, was in Liathdruim,’ 
be saw a youth upon the green before his Dun, having in his hand a 
glittering fairy branch with nine apples of red gold upon it. And 
this was the manner of that branch, that when any one shook it, 
wounded men,and women with child would be lullled to sleep by the 
sound of the verv sweet fairy music which those apples uttered ; and 
another property that branch had, that is to say, that no one on 
earth would bear in mind any want, woe, or weariness of soul when 
that branch was shaken for him, and whatever evil might bave be- 
fallen any one he would not remember it at the shaking of that 
branch. 

Cormac said to the youth, ‘Is that branch thine own?’ ‘It is 
indeed mine,’ said the youth. ‘ Wouldst thou sell it ?’ asked Cormac. 
‘1 would sell it,” quoth the youth, ‘for I never had anything that I 
would not sell.’ « What dost thou require for it ?’ said Cormac, ‘ The 
award of my own mouth,’ said the youth. ‘ That shalt thou receive 
from me,’ said Cormac, ‘aud say on thy award.’ ‘Thy wife, thy 
son, and thy daughter,’ answered the youth, ‘that is to say, Kithne, 
Cairbre, and Ailbhe.’ ‘Thou shalt get them all, said Cormac. 
After that the youth gives up the branch, and Cormac takes it to his 
own house, to Ailbhe, to Kithne, aud to Cairbre. ‘ That is a fair 
treasure thou hast,’ said Ailbhe. ‘No wonder,’ answered Cormac, 
‘for L gave a good price for it.’ ¢ What didst thou give for it or in 
exchange for it?’ asked Ailbbe. ‘¢ Cairbre, Eithne, and thyself, O 
Ailbhe,’ ‘ That is a pity,’ quoth Eithne, {yet it is not true), for we 
think that there is not upon the face of the earth that treasure for 
which thou wouldst give us.’ ‘I pledge my word, said Cormac, 
‘that | have given you for this treasure.’ Sorrow and heaviness of 
beart filled them when they knew that to be true, and Hithne said, 
It is tou hard a bargain [to give) us three for any branch in the 
world” Whea Cormac saw that grief and heaviness of heart came 
upon them, he shakes the branch amongst them ; and when they heard 
ne soft sweet music of the branch, they thought no longer upon any 
wae, S09. that a ever befallen them, and they went forth to 
didet ask for ne Me ae said _Cormae, ‘ thou hast the price thou 
he a is _— be ) W ell hast thou fulfilled thy promise, 
the sake of whe Paap aif [wishes for] victory and blessing for 
ahd be dna ae : anc he le ft Cormac wishes for life and health, 
and when that n re, sy A ent their ways, Cormac came to his house, 
ing wnd of ag Ws — heard throughout Erin, loud cries of weep- 
Iruite above all “we were made in every quarter of it, and in Liath- 

vre ail. When Cormac heard the loud cries in Teamhair,he 
* . 
Liathdruim. This was the ancient name of ‘Teamhair, or Tara. 


' means the druin id Mi | 
Dail ‘ aruim or ridyve of Liath, who was aeaaiien — 
leathanghlas, 
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shook the branch among them,so that there was no longer r any 
or heaviness of heart upon any one. 

He continued thus for the space of that year, until Cormac said, 
‘It isa vear to-day since my wife, my son, and my daughter were 
tals n from me, and I will follow them by the same path that they 
iook. 

Then Cormac went forth to look for the way by which he had seen 
the yonth depart, and a dark magical mist rose ‘about him, and he 
chanced to come upon a wonde rful marvellous plain. ‘That plain was 
thus: there was there a wondrous very great host of horsemen, and 
the work at which they were, was the covering-in of a house with 
the fe athe rs of foreign birds, and when they had put covering upon 
one })ilfof the house, they used to go* off to seek birds’ feathers for 
the other, and as for that half of the bouse upon which they had put 
covering, they used not to find a single feather on it when they re- 
turned. After that Cormac had been a long time gazing at them in 
this plight, he thus spoke: “I will no longer gaze at you, for I per- 
ceive that you will be toiling at that from the beginning to the end 
of the world,’ 

Cormac goes his way, and he was wandering over the plain until 
he saw a strange foreign-looking vouth walking the plain, and his 
employment was this: he used to drag a large tree out of the ground, 
and to break it between the bottom and the top, and he used to make 
a fire of it, and to go himself to seek another tree, and when he came 
back again be would not tind before him a scrap of the first tree 
that was not burned and used up. Cormac was for a great +: pape 
yazing upon him in that plight, and at last he said, ‘I indeed will 

» away from thee henceforth, for were I for ever gazin gupon thee, 
thou wouldst be so at the end of all.’ 

Cormac after that begins to walk the plain until he saw three im- 
mense wells on the bor der of the pl. in, and those we Ils were thus 
they had three heads in them [i.e. one in cach }. Cormac drew near 
to the next well to him, and the head that was in that well was thus: 
a stream was flowing into its mouth, and two streams were flowing 
from or out of it. Cormac proceeds to the sec ond well, and the 
head that wasin that weil was thus: a stream was flowing into it, an 
another stream flowing out of it. He proc eeds to the thir i well, 
and the head that was in that well was thus: three streams were 
fiowtng into its mor ath, anc d one stream only flowing out of it. Great 
marvel seized Cormac hereupon, and be ‘said, ‘1 will be no longer 


grief 


oom - A CA LORI 


* The Consuetudinal Past, as it is called by the Irish gram! marians, 
reads stranyely in Eenelish in the above sentences, where however . 
tense could not be otherwise rendered than by periphre ases of hae 
kinds, such as, They continu: ally went off,” «© The y kept going © 

sng F 3 hie ‘ver, do not always, even by this me thod, 
uitv or repetition of an action, leaving it to be wi : 
derstood : but the Irish, having special tenses, present and past, “ 
the purpose, are very careful in making the distinction, hich tt 
attempt in Eaglish also, 
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aizng upon you, for I should never find any man to tell me your 
ee and I think that I should find good sense in your meanings 
if | understood them.’ And the time of day was the noon. ; 

The king of Erin goes*his ways, and he had not been long walking 
when he saw a very great field before him,* and a house in the 
middle of the field ; and Cormac draws near to the house and entered 
into it, and the king of Erin greeted [those that were within]. A 
very tall couple, with clothes of many colours, that were within, 
answered him, and they bade him stay, ‘ whoever thou art, O youth, 
for it is now no time for thee to be travelling on foot.’ Cormac the 
son of Art sits down hereupon, and he was right glad to get hospi- 
tality for that night. 

‘Rise, O man of the house,’ said the woman, ‘for there is a fair 
and comely wanderer by us, and how knowest thou but that he is 
some honorable noble of the men of the world ?¢ and if thou hast 
one kind of food better than another, let it be brought to me.” The 

outh upon this arose, and he came back to them in this fashion, that 
is, with a huge wild boar upon his back and a log in his hand; and 
he cast down the swine and the log upon the floor, and said, ‘ There 
ye have meat, and cook it for yourselves. ‘ How should I do that ?’ 
asked Cormac. ‘1 will teach you that,’ said the youth; ‘that is to 
say, to split this great log which I have and to make four pieces of 
it, and to put down a quarter of the boar and a quarter of the log 
under it, and to tell a true story, and the quarter of the boar will be 
cooked.’ ‘Tell the first story thyself,’ said Cormac, ‘for the two 
shouid fairly tell a story for the one.’ ‘Thou speakest rightly,’ 
quoth the youth, ‘and methinks that thou hast the eloquence of a 
ponee, and I will tel! thee a story to begin with. That swine that I 
rought,’ he went on, ‘I have but seven pigs of them, and I could 
feed the world with them; for the pig that is killed of them, you 
have but to put its bones into the sty again, and it will be found alive 
upon the morrow,’ ‘That story was true, and the quarter of the pig 
was cooked. ' 

“ Tell thou a story now, O woman of the house,” said the youth 
“T will,” quoth she, “and do thou put down a quarter of the wild 
boar, and a quarter of the log under it.” So it was done. “I have 
seven white cows,” said she, and they fill the seven kieves with 
milk every day; and I give my word that they would give as much 
milk as would satisfy them to the men of the whole world, were they 
upon the plain drinking it.” That story was true, and the quarter 
of the pig was therefore cooked. 


ee tatnnatteenetenesseetencem 





— ee anne ne a 


, Literally, he saw from him. ‘his expression the Irish intro- 
duce into Knglish, meaning that a person sees a thing at a distance, 
as if stretched before him. In the same way they say, “ I saw him 
to me,” i.e, approaching me. 
at a Of foreign parts. Duine uasal, here rendered a Noble, does 

fratiy ean a noble man, and was formerly applied to the gentle- 
cae ofa tribe, the class between the chief and the plebeians : in the 
* Nips language it still remains a gentleman, and @ dhuine uasail is 

® equivalent for “ Sir” in conversation, not a shaoi, as is found in 
various modern printed dialogues, 
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‘« If your stories be true,” said Cormac, “ thou indeed art Mananan, 
and she is your wife ; for no one upon the face of the earth* pose 
sesses those treasures but only Mananan, forit was to Tir Tairrngire 
he went to seek that woman, and he got those seven cows with her, 
and he coughed upon them until he learned [the wonderful powers 
of) their milking, that is to say, that they would fill the seven kieves 
at one time.” “Full wisely has thou told us that, O youth,” said 
the man of the house, “ and tell a story for thy own quarter now.” 
“] will,” said Cormac, ‘and do thou lay a quarter of the log under 
the cauldron until I tell thee a true story.” So it was done, and 
Cormac said, “ lL in’eed am upon a search, for it is a year this day 
that my wife, my son, and iny daughter were borne away from me.” 
“Who took them from thee ?” asked the man of the house. “A 
youth that came to me,” said Cormac, “having in his hand a fairy 
branch, and I conceived a great wish for it, so that I granted him 
the award of his own mouth for it, and he exacted from me my word 
to fullfil that; now the award that he pronounced against me was, 
iny wife, my son, and mv daughter, to wit, Eithne, Cairbre, and 
Ailbhe.” “1f what thou sayest be true,” said the man of the heuse, 
‘¢thou indeed art Cormac, son of Art, son of Conn of the hundred 
battles.” * Truly Iam,” quoth Cormac, “ and it is in search of 
those lam now.” That story was true, and the quarter of the pig 
was cooked, “ Eat thy meal now,” said the young man. “I never 
ate food,” said Cormac, “ having only two people in my company.” 
‘ Wouldst thou eat it with three others, OQ Cormac?” asked the 
youngman. “If they were dear to me, I would,” said Cormae. 
The man of the house arose, and opened the nearest door of the 
dwelling, and [went and] brought in the three whom Cormac sought, 
and then the courage and exultation of Cormac rose. 

After that, Mananan came to him in his proper form, and said 
thus: Lit was who bore those three away from thee, and 1 it was 
who gave thee that branch, and it was in order to bring thee to this 
house that I took them from thee, and there is your meat now, and 
eat food,” said Mananan. “ | would do so,” said Cormac, * if I could 
learn the wonders that I have seen to-day.” “ Thou shalt learn 
them,” said Mananan, ‘and I it was that caused thee to go towards 
them that thou mightest see them. The host of borsemen that 


* Yin Snupm na calmany literally, upon the back or ridge of the 


earth, which is the Irish idiom. 

¢t Faiscinto see. This in the spoken language is feicsin, always 
pronounced by metathesis feiscin or feiscint. The [rish language - 
the present day seems to have a repugnance to the sound of the 
letter 2 (which is nearly represented by the combinations cs, £5), 5° 
metathesis generally takes place, e.g. bosga for bogsa, 4 box; 
ouiscin for buicsin, a boxing-glove ; foisge for foigse, nearer ; (uisgim, 
for tuiysin, to understand ; duisge for tuigse, the understanding ; 


veanach for tuigseanach, considerate ; but Sagsanach, an Baglishman, 


and Segsana,England, are pronounced Sasanach, Sasana, This pect 
liarity is sometimes introduced into English by those who speak i 
imperfectly, and who may be heard to say eshkercise for exercise. 
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appeared to thee covering in the house with the birds’ feathers, 
sbich, according as they covered half of the house, used to disappear 
from it, and they seeking bird.’ feathers for the rest of it—that is 
a comparison which is applied to poets and to people that seek a 
fortune, for when they go out,all that they leave behind them in their 
houses is spent, and so they go on for ever. The young man whom 
thou sawest kindling the fire, and who used to break the tree between 
bottom and top, and who used to find it consumed whilst he was away 
seeking for another tree, what is represented by that are those who 
distribute food whilst every one else is being served, they themselves 
getting it ready, and every one else enjoying the profit thereof. The 
wells which thou sawest in which were the heads, that is a com- 
ison which is applied to the three that are in the world.* These 
are they: that is to say, that head which has one stream flowing into 
it, and one stream flowing out of it, is the man who gives [the goods 
“ee world m4 he gets [them].¢ That head which thou sawest 
with one stream flowing into It, and two streams flowing out of it, 
the meaning of that is the man who gives more than he gets [of the 
oT iy moan [he head which thou sawest with three 
— om — we we pe and one stream flowing out of it, that 
: gets much and gives little, and he is the worst of the 
t - an now eat thy meal, O Cormac,” said Mananan 
er that, C Yai i >i 
seeetartee ee Ailbhe, and Kithne sat down, and a 
° spread before them, “ That is a full precious thing 
— O Cormac,” said Mananan, * for there is no food, bow 
ever uenicate Ne > ‘ } } 7 
a So i peo al paaale of it, but it shall be had with- 
coma ‘hat is well,” quoth Cormac. After that Mananan 
rust his hand into his girdle, and brought out a goblet, and set it 
upon his palm. ‘It is of the virt f thi ? a Manunan 
we so! rtues of this cup,” said Mananan 
at when a false story is told before it, it makes four pieces of i ; 
and when a true story is related before it, it will be tb ed vi . 
ae that be proved,” said Cormac. « it shall be dpatieae 
Mananan. ‘* This w , - gs Lie 
oer a “ghee herd omy from thee, she has had another 
: 5 r > Ww P ype , 
ise howe PR wobhee mgt ‘ “9 T hen there were four 
Sak ‘aie had .; ith at is a falsehood,” said the wife of 
evdett thee: has thai ey have not seen a woman or a man since 
\ thee but their three selves.” T 
goblet tae ic; > selves. hat story was, true and the 
as Joined together again. ** Th ) av i . 
thef thou habt. O Mecancn nat, ose are very precious things, 
» OU Mananan,” said Cormac “TI 
for thee [to have] ;” answered Man: Me y Ben egrd e 
three be thine, to wit the obl st thi ‘bra Spee ibe ene Fre 
consideration of thy walk bod of by J ey atided aaa 
jut salpatltnes giana) of thy Journey this day; and eat thy 
, ere there a host and a multitude by tl 
ed no grudging in this place. And I ude by thee,thou shouldst 
ye are, for it was I that Gopkau m HEA Sarlticyan tee 
with me to-might in friendship.” we chiles tt ran tiny eae ta ar 


ON 
eens emi 
te ee 





* This ; tah edad ] 
$ is the Irish i 
dafeaie ° mode of expressing “ three classes of men 
? i.e, ] i< j 4 7 
! Who is liberal according to his mea 
+ This isa mode, and certainly a st me 
more liberal than he can afford.” — strong one, of saying ‘* who is 
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He eats his meal after that; and that meal was good, for they 
thought not of any meat but they got it upon the table-cloth, nor of 
any drink but they got it in the cup, and they returned great thanks 
for all that to Mananan. Howbeit, when they had eaten their meal 
that is to say, Cormac, Eithne, Ailbhe, and Cairbre, a couch w 2. 
prepared for them, and they went to slumber and sweet sleep ; and 
where they rose upon the morrow was in the pleasant Liath lruim, 
with their table-cloth, their cup, and their branch. 

Thus far then the ‘wandering of Cormac and how he got his branch." 


We find the influence of the ancient forms of expression 
still prevailing among our people who are acquainted with the 
English language only. The consuetudinal mood referred to 
in one of Mr. O’Grady’s notes on this tale, is still used in a 
fashion by English-speaking Celts. Instead of saying, * He, 
is in the habit of strolling along the river-banks every day, 
or, ‘he is accustomed to stroll,’ &c., thus making use of an 
infinitive mood or participle along with the principal verb, 
they say. ‘ He does de strolling along the river-banks every 
day.’ To every one accustomed to hear English spoken with 
Irish idioms, this last sentence, though inelegant in form,is more 
expressive, and conveys a fuller notion of continuity than the 
ordinary phrase, ‘ He strolls along the river banks every day.’ 
To this Celtic characteristic of attachment to old institutions, 
and dislike of change, is owing our tautology, and circumlo- 
cution, and the preservation of Irish and Anglo-Norman words 
and phrases. A peasant will still say, ‘the fever is very Grief (a 
mistake for rife) in such a place ;’ and on entering a company, 
he will use the old salutation, ‘ Sit ye merry, or, Sith ye merry, 
as if he was a Saxon of the reign of Edward 1V. Le does not 
renounce—he rencagues his bad ways; he calls his shelves for 
crockery and pewter ware after the old French dressoir 3 hits 
son is not a boy or lad, he isa gorsoon. The inhabitants of the 
* Big House,’ are not ladies and gentlemen, they are the ‘ Per- 
sons of Quality,’ or simply, the ‘ quality’ of Queen Anns 
reign. Instead of saying, ‘ 1 had the good fortune to break 
my whiskey bottle,’ he recalls the Anglo-French of the times of 
the Pale, and cries, ‘1 made brishe of my bottle of whiskey. 
He translates the Gallic mad literally, and complains of being 
very dad, when heis only sick. Of a subtle nature, he will nol 
all a ‘spade,’ a spade; he prefers the Irish equivalent Fac, 
and when dirt is very dirty, he calls it Sad. The gutturals and 
aspirations of Saxon, Irlsh, and old French, possess their old 
influence over him, he retains the pronunciation of ages be pre 
the Conquest, and in every dozen words he utters, one at fee's 
is genuinely Irish. 
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Our substantial Irish folk are more wise in their generation, 
than to hold out extra encouragement to the productions of 
native poets, novelists, painters of historical pictures,—indeed 
to merely literary products of every kind, music perhaps 
excepted. They know by instinct, how useless and burden- 
some to themselves and society in general, are middling pro- 
fessors or practilioners in letters and the fine arts. However, 
in withholding their patronage from the bad and the middling, 
the really gifted come to the wall along with the rest, unless 
they employ their talents or genius on foreign subjects, or 
get their wares marked with a British stamp: then indeed 
they enjoy the privileges accorded to all foreigners. No truly 
national periodical need hope for a long life or adequate sup- 
port. In our Hibernian art-exhibitions, a cunning thief might 
rewove the specimens of native artists without fear of detection ; 
and if a writer unprovided with a strong purse, attempts to 
publish a work in any departuent of literature on an Irish 
subject, let him prepare to meet a heavy bill with small returns 
from the booksellers. ‘There was a National Magazine published 
in Dublin about thirty years since, and conducted with ability, 
yet the proprietors lost about a thousand pounds by it in two 
or three years. An enthusiastic dealer in rare books, chiefly 
0 Trish subjects, started a truly national and valuable historic- 
al work (a translation from the Irish) in numbers, had it ably 
translated and edited, and completed it in the very best style as 
2. le appearance. His reward was bankruptcy, and the re- 
sult—the deaths of his wife and himself of broken hearts, and 
the dispersion of theirhelpless family. With natural good taste, 
andnot bad judgment, we seem afraid to pronounce on the merit or 
demerit of any thing inthedomain ofart or literature, till wecan 
ascertain what the people of England, or their artistic and 
literary Aristarchuses think or feel about it. 

‘ ne Elliott Hudson was an honorable exception to many 
' is countrymen in this respect. By personal exertions and 
rs teed aaron sacrifices, he long aided every laudable effort 

Ts hy; thor our ancient literary monuments, = 
The Celtic a birt the national music preserved ip the Citizen. 
Pie leiest - y were under deep obligations to him, and one 
ibis c1985 ~s A “ directed to the formation of the Ossianic 
“oa ig a fs Editor of the fourth volume of its 
a. ‘as not forgotten the friend of the ‘‘ mere Irish 

“tters. His bust forms the vignette of the volume, 
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and a well deserved and grateful tribute is paid to his memory 
in the opening sheet. [Let the owners of the yet-unpublished 
manuscripts, the past and future editors and the annual syb- 
scribers, take no offence at our complaint of the apathy of our 
gentry and middle classes, but receive the praises accorded to 
Hudson and such as he, as indirectly given also to themselves. 

The volume now under consideration begins with one of the 
everlasting dialogues between Ovsin and our National Saint, 
in which, as usual, we are made to sympathise with the proud 
and earnal-minded old Heathen. Then we have the bloody 
fight of Anoc-an- Air (Hill of Slaughter) and its results, Oisin’s 
visit to Tir-na-n- Oge, and the Boyish Exploits of Pion Mac 
Cumhail already discussed. Great judgment, and care, and 
sound knowledge ofthe old tongue, are evident in the translation, 
and the editor has not been niggardly in imparting informa- 
tion on every thing connected with the subject matter of tale 
or poem, as he renders it into English. Indeed Gwlic litera- 
ture owes him much. Were it not for his zeal in its cause, and 
his business aptitudes, many a valuable and interesting relic of 
the genius and fancy of our old bards and story tellers, would be 
lost to ourselves and those who succeed us; ay, and many an 
interesting ancedote of the provincial poets and learned Zrejans 
of the past generation. His lines (we trust) have fallen in 
pleasanter places than those of poor Bryan Geraghty, who if 
not as profound a Geelic scholar, was full as enthusiastic for 
the literary glories of bis native land. 

From the dialogue we select a few stanzas. Oisin loguitur. 


“1 have heard music more melodious than your music, 
Tho’ greatly thou praisest the clerics, 
The song of the blackbird of Letter Lee, 
And the melody which the Dord Fiann made. 


The very sweet thrush of Gleann-a-sgail, 
Or the dashing of the barks touching the strand; 
More melodious to me was the ery of the hounds, 
Than of thy schools, O chaste cleric. 


Little Cnu, Cou of my heart, 
The small dwarf who belonged to Fionn,— 
When he chaunted tunes and songs, 
He put us into deep slumbers. 


Blathnaid, the youthful maid, 
Who was never betrothed to man under the sun, 
Except to little Cnu alone,— 

O Patrick, sweet was her mouth. 
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The twelve hounds which belonged to Fionn, 
When they were let loose through Glen Rath, 
Were sweeter than musical instruments, 
And their face outwards from the Suir.” 
+ * * 
«'T was the desire of the son of Cumhall of noble mien, 
To listen to the sound of Dromderg, 
To sleep at the stream of Eas Ruaidh, 
And to chase the deer of Galway of the bays. 


The warbling of the blackbird of Letter Lee, 
The wave of Rughraidhe lashing the shore, 
The bellowing of the ox of Magh-maoin, 

And the lowing of the calf of Gleann da-mhail, 


The resounding of the chase of Sliabh-g-Crot, 
The noise of the fawns round Sliabh Cua; 
The seagulls’ scream on lorrus yonder, 
Or the sereech of the ravens over the battle-field. 


The tossing of the hulls of the barks by the wave, 
The yell of the hounds at Drumlish ; 
The ery of Bran at Cnoc-aneair, 
Or the murmur of the streams about Sliabh Mis. 


The call of Oscur going to the chase, 
The cries of the hounds at Leirg na bh-Fiann ; 
To be sitting amongst the bards, 
That was his desire constantly.” 


The Battle of Cnoc-an-Air (or Aur) is a very fair speci- 
men of the old heroic poem of the Celts. The exploits of the 
chief heroes are indeed superhuman, but there is no ranting 
nor bombast. The slaughter of the men with or without 
names, is terrible, but the Fenians fight only in self-defence. 
Fion does not expose himself to personal risk, but he is not 
lavish of the blood of his own people nor of the invaders ; and 
instead of a general melée, himself and his princess procure an 
engagement of a few warriors on either side to determine the 
victory. The authors of this poem and of the story of Diarmuid 
and Grainne did not consult each other as to little points of 
wg She did not become F%on’s wife till some time 
afte , ! 
mi igite tang ie ttn yaabent tot in 
Fenians.” as lnetile eas ’ re) 
gg Pi a as if he had not been slain many years be- 
Cervantes 7 ia "B" at Sliabh Gulban. But if Homer and 
re age ood een caught napping at times, let needful 

| rgiven to our own nameless bards, 
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Otsin commences thus :—- 


“ We were all, the Fians and Fionn, 

Assembled on this hill to the west, 

Practising feats of agility, 

And we so mirthful casting stones. 
. * s 


Fionn gazed above his head, 

And he beheld a mighty omen of blood. 

‘I greatly fear,’ saith the sage, 

‘ That a ruin of slaughter will come upon the Fians.’ 


Conan spoke with a loud voice, 
Exclaiming haughtily and proudly, 

‘ There is no one whose colour changed, 
I confess, but a coward.’ 


‘ O Fionn, son of Cumhall,’ saith the Druid, 

‘ Call thy forces in thy presence, 

And divide them into two separate bodies, 
That they may watch the approach of the foe.’ 


Fionn sounded the Dord Fhiann, 
And they answered by a shout, 
Each man vieing to be first, 
Noble, chief, and host.” 


After some discussions and false alarms :— 





«A woman more beauteous than the sun, 
The Fians beheld approaching on the plain; 
Fionn Mac Cumhall, I tell thee, 

Was saluted by the queen of the red mantle. 


‘Who art thou, O queen ?’ saith Fionn, 
‘Of the gentlest mien and loveliest form: 
Truly roore sweet to me is thy voice, 
Than all the strains of music.’ 


‘ Niamh-nuadh-chrothach, is my name, 
Daughter of Garraidh, the son of Dolar Dein ; 
The chief king of Greece, my curse upon him! 
Bound me to Taile Mac Treoin.’ 


‘Why is it that thou shunnest him ? 
Do not conceal the fact from me now : 
As thy protector till judgment's day, 
I take thy hand against his will.’ 


‘Not without cause did I hate him, 
Black as the coal was his skin; 

Two ears, a tail, and the head of a cat, 
Are upon the man of repulsive countenance. 
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| walked [travelled] the world thrice, 
And did not leave a king or lord, 
That I did not implore, but thee, O Fionn, 
And a chief never promised me protection from him.’ 


‘I will protect thee, O youthful daughter,’ 
Saith Mac Cumhaill, who was never conquered, 
‘Or all shall fall for thy sake, 
The seven battalions of the Fians.' 


* , * 


Soon we saw coming towards us, 
The chieftain Taile of the hard spear ; 
He did not salute or pay homage to Fionn, 
But demanded battle on account of his wife. 


When Tai/e had butchered a number of the Fenian host, le 
was taken in hand by Oscur, and, 


For five nights and five days, 
Were the two, who were not feeble in battle, 
Without food, without drink, without sleep, 
‘Till Taile fell conquered by my son. 


* * a 


Niamh-nuadh-chrothach, sad the tale, 
When she beheld the extent of the slaughter, 
Shame overcame her crimsoned face, 
And she fell lifeless among the slain. 


The death of the queen after all ills, 
Was what preyed most upon us all; 
This hill after the conflict, 

The Fenians named Cnoc-an- Air.” 


A uew terror now approaches, Mergach of the Green Spears. 
He comes evidently intent on mischief. He is as fell a cham- 
Pion as Zaz/e, but of better manners ; he parleys before coming 
to blows. 

M. “Relate unto me, O son of mighty Cumhaill, 

As thou didst promise at the commencement, 

By whom, or how did fall 

Taile the strong and powerful, and his bright love.’ 


F, Taile Mac Treoin the great fell, 
By the power of the strong arm of Oscur the noble ; 
Chere fell by Taile, at first of the Fians, 
Full ten hundred of spotless men.’ 

M. 


' Was it not shameful to thee, O Fionn, 
lo suffer the princess of the loftiest fame, 
To be put to death by the Fians ? 


“a death will bring havoc among the Fians of Fail.’ 
5 
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F. ‘Not 1] nor any of the Fenians, 
Ordered the death of the woman ; 
But when she beheld the loss of the host, 
Into the pangs of death she fell.’ ” 


After much waste of breath, it is settled that some Fenian 


warrior shall meet Mergach in ‘ battle and conflict’ next morn. 
ing. Fion then proceeds to sound the loyalty and resolution 
of his forces :— 


“ He first addressed the front battalion, fresh ; 
Who were named the battalion of heroes smooth and 
He inquired of them in a loud tone, 

Would they fight as usual in his cause ? 


They all at once answered Fionn 
That for him they would ever fight ; 
The battalion of the chieftains said likewise, 
That they would follow the battalion with most hands. 


The battalion of the middle-sized men said, 
In battle or conflict however desperate, 
That they never deserted their noble king, 
And would never flinch one step. 


The battalion of the middle-aged men said, 
They would not flinch till the day of death ; 
And the battalion of the stout men said also, 
That they would follow him like the rest. 


The battalion of the small men said, 
And the battalion behind them, the rear guards, 
That they were faithful in their acts, 
And that they would follow him like the rest.” 


But when he demands a single champion to meet the terrible 
Mergach, neither will the Smooth and Fresh heroes, aor the 
Chieftains, nor the Middle-sized, nor the Middle Aged, not 
the Stout Men, nor the Small Men, grant him the mucb-de- 
sired hero. However, Caoin Diath, the chief of the rear guard, 
offers to engage next morning one of the best men of the 
invaders ; and, 


‘*Caoin Liath took his armour and shield, 
And fiercely struck the battle-blow ; 
Meargach of the blue spears came 
With his host immediately to the spot. 


* * = 


Mearyach called forth one of his own men, 
Whose name was Donn Dorecain ; 
Then the two attacked each other, 
Dexterous and stoutly on Cnoc-an-Air. 
e e . 
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The twain, who were not feeble in battle, 
Were freely cleaving bodies and limbs, 
From the rising of the sun till evening, 
Till Donn Dorcain fell, a headless corpse. 

® & Ss 


When Meargach of the blades beheld 
That Caoin Liath laid Donn low, 
He armed his well-proportioned, elegant body 
In battle armour for conflict and death.” 


No one is judged meet to encounter Afergack but Oscur. 


-« Oscur went forth in battle armour, 
And he took his arms and shield in his hand ; 
He went onwards to meet 
Angry Meargach, the lion of bravery. 


The two attacked each other on the second day, 
In the morning with fierce blows, 
Cleaving and wounding each the other, 
And ’twas not long till the Fians shouted. 


This was why the Fenians wailed, 
O Patrick of the clerics, truly ; 
The third blow given by Meargach of the blades, 
Left Oscur weak upon the ground. 


When we beheld Oscur down, 

We and the rest supposed him dead ; 
But ‘twas not long till the valorous hero 
Arose alive, and stood up. 

‘Remember Oscur’ saith Conan Maol, 
‘Thy fall to the Fians will be a loss ; 
Remember every hard battle 
Thou sustained for the hosts of Fionn.’ 

* * » 


The two were of the fairest features, 
Oscur and Meargach I say ; 
On the second day on the approach of evening, 
That their form or appearance could not be distinguished. 


There was not a spot of their smooth bodies 
Without trace of scars and wounds of blades, 
From the top of their heads to the sole of their feet : 
To us and the rest it was not pleasant. 
® « e 


lhe two brave heroes relinquished the battle 
For that night, and sorely wounded 
Vere their bodies, flesh and bone, 

Without vigor, without fame, without force. 
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On the moru ny of the n morrow, 
The two encountered each othe r fiercely ; 


They were the strongest and mightiest of arn 
That ever came on earth. 


, 


In might, in strength, and in agility, 
Without want of feats or deeds, 
The 0 gave not up the action, 
lor day or night during ten days. 


Not long were we on both sides, 
Ministering and listening to them : 
Till Meat ca h was behind his shield, 
Prepared for Oscur of the severe blows. 


Oscur did not give him rest or quarter, 
But severe ly dealt each fierce blow ; 
At the close of the severe combat, 
Of Mearyvach he cut his head.” 


The noble Oseur is at last, allowed to repose on his couch 
rushes, and look to the healing of his wounds, while J/ 
SOnS and el (s engage in single combat with t} R | ne 
Con the foul-tongued, the bald, and the cowardly, is ob! 
to take his turn. 


“Conan never potent in battle, 
And who never sought fame for valour or deeds, 
Went to meet Liagan, who when he came in bis presen 
Said, ‘silly is thy visit, thou bald man!’ 


When Conan came nigh to him, 
Liagan fiercely raised his hand ; 
‘ More dangerous for thee is the man behind, 
Than I before thee,’ saith Conan. 


Liagan the heroic looked behind, 

And quick was the blow made by Conan: 
Betore he could look forward, 

liis head was severed from the neck! 


Conan did not maintain his ground, 

vor did he ask any to take his place; 

lie ran with al] baste towards the Fians, 
{ad duog his blade from his hand.” 
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At last it comes to the turn of Faolan. 


« Faolan had hardly dealt the second blow 
To Cian Mac Lachtna of the hard blades, 
When we beheld approaching 
A fair princess of noble features. 


Cian Mac Lachtna fell by Faolan 
Before the princess arrived ; 
The battle was relinquished on each side, 
Waiting the arrival of that fair lady. 


The enemy raised a wail of grief 
On recognising the princess ; 
The Fians were silently gazing at her, 
Whilst she incessantly shed tears ! 


. J * 


The noble princess cried and wailed, 
And wrung her hands in dismal grief ; 
She shed a bitter flood of tears, 
And exclaimed, ‘ where are my Three ?’ 


The bright princess went forth 
Intensely wailing among the slain, 
Till she reached the spot, 
Where her husband and two sons fell. 


The Fians mustered east and west, 
The foe, in like manner, feebly came 
From every side and peak of the hill, 
Listening to the cavin of the woman. 


. 2 * 


Not long were we, O Patrick! thus, 
Till she fell into the swoon of death ; 
The foe raised a bitter wail, 
And the Fians themselves were in grief! 


We and the foe imagined, 
That she had there died without a moan : 
But she assumed her own shape again, ; 
And sung in tears the lay that follows! 





‘O Meargach of the sharp green blades, 
Many a conflict and severe fight, 
Amidst the hosts and in single combat, 
Came off by thy hardy hand in thy time. 


Long was thy journey afar, 
From thine own fair land to Inig Fail 
To visit Fionn and the Fians, 
Who treacherously put my Three to death ! 
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Sorrowful! my husband—my chief ! 
I lost by the wiles of the Fians, 
My two youths—my two sons, 

My two men that were fierce in battle! 





















My grief! my Dun laid low, 
My grief! my shelter and shield, 
My grief! Meargach and Ciardan, 
My grief! Liagan of the broad chest! 




















My grief! my riches all, 
My grief! your absence in battle time, 
My grief! my muster of hosts, 

My grief! my three heroic lions! 




























I knew, by the mighty fairy host, 
That were in conflict over the Dun, 
Fighting each other in the chasms of the air, 
That evil would befal my Three! 


{ knew, by the fairy strain, 
That came direct into mine ear, 
That evil tidings were not far from me : 
Your fall was what it portended ! 


I knew, on the morn of that day, 
On which my three noble heroes parted me, 
On beholding tears of blood on their cheeks, 
That they would not return victorious to me! 


[ knew, O noble Three, 
In forgetting the leashes of your hounds, 
That ye would not again return with victory, 
Without treachery from the hosts of Fionn! 


I knew, ye torches of valor! 
By the cascade’s stream, near the Dun, 
Having changed into blood at your departure, 
That this guile was ever found in Fionn. 


I knew, by the eagle's visit 
Each evening over the Dun, 
That ere long I would hear 
Evil tidings from my Three ! 


I knew, when the huge tree withered, 
Both branch and leaves before the Dun, 
That victorious you would never return, 
From the wiles of Fionn Mac Cumhail " 
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‘Do not decry Fionn, O noble princess (saith Grainne), 
Nor yet decry the Fians ; 
‘Twas not by treachery and craft, 
That thy three [heroes] fell!’ 


«| knew by the sorrowful vision 
That revealed my doom to me, 
That my head and hands were cut off, 
That it was ye who were bereft of sway ! 


I knew by melodious Uaithnin, 
The favorite dog of my Liagan, 
Howling each morning early, 
That death was certain for my Three! 


] knew, when in a vision I saw, 
A pool of blood where the Dun stood, 
That my Three were vanquished 
By the wiles from which Fionn was never exempt !’ 


. * as 


‘ Had they remained in their own country, 
O mild princess,’ saith Grainne of Fionn, 
And not come to be avenged for Mac Treoin, 
From the Fians they would receive no hurt 


‘Had they fallen in fair battle, 
Without deceit or treachery, O gentle Grainne, 
I would not reproach the Fians, 
But they do not survive to bear me witness !’ 


‘Had they survived, O noble princess, 
They themselves would not decry the Fians ; 
"Twas by valour and might of arm, 


They laid low thy Three ! 


O Ailne!’ saith the pleasant Grainne, 
I know that thou hast come from afar : 
Come with me and with the Fians, 
Till we together eat and drink.’ 


Ailne of the bright form declined 
The invitation given her by Grainne of Fionn ; 
And she said it was beneath herself 
To partake of cheer from people of their deeds. 


‘May my body be rent in two !’ 

Saith Conan, in a surly voice, 

‘ But thou shalt pay, hi Ailne bright, 
For unjustly stigmatising our hosts !” 
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‘QO bald man of the ugliest aspect, 

That I have yet met on any plain; 

I apprehe nd | have sorely paid 


For the stigma given, and how sad the tak 


Thou shalt pay more sorely,’ saith Conan, 

For the scandal thou hast given the Fians, 
I will cut off thy head of the golden locks, 
If I am permitted by Fionn of the Fians.’ 


‘Though huge and bulky is thy body, 

And though flat and bald is thy skull, 

And tho’ thou art thick-boned, tough-sinewed, sw 
These are marks which ill becomes a hero '’ 


We the Ponians, all raised 
A s! Ol Joy, so did the foe, 
When the woman rebuked and reproached 
The silly bald man [Conan). 


od . 7 


Ile drew his sword from its costly seabbard, 
And made a fierce dart towards the woman ; 
Oscur gave him a hard blow, 

That made Conan shriek and roar. 


(onan howled, and looked piteously 
On Oscur of the sharp-tempered blades, 
And he said, ‘shameful is the deed : 
Thou hast pierced my breast from side to side ! 


‘I would not pierce thy breast nor thy body, 
But that I saw thy bad intent: 
It was not meet for thee to unsheath thy sword, 
On seeing the shape and beauty of the woman. 
. Ps ° 
In t morning the Fians came 
On the hill where lay the res ; 
\nd ‘twas not long till we beheld approaching, 
Ailne of the bright countenance and her hosts. 


‘ainne advanced to meet them, 

An lf Ok ventle Ailne by the hand : 

They walked together on the one path, 

And the two approach d the front of the hosts 


At the time that they reached us, 
Daire sounded the melodious music of battle ; 
Fionn sounded the Bar-buadh, 
And called in haste his mighty hosts 


(>) bricht Ailne!’ saith Grainne, 
[Is it thy wish that two heroes 
uld fieht with their blades, 


+ 4 \ _—" 
} } ‘ } 


(dr a weneral Dattle on eac! rie 
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«( Grainne!’ saith Ailne of the bright countenance, 
It is thus it should be at either side, 
Thirty of the Fenian heroes, 
And thirty their match, to meet.’ 


‘Call to thee thy thirty heroes (saith Grainne}, 
On the plain by themselves, ' 
And I shall call thirty of the Fians, 
Till they give severe battle on Cnoc-an-Air ! 


‘0 Thuardan!’ saith Ailne, of the bright countenance, 
There fell by thy hand in one day, ~ 
One hundred and three, mighty, swift men : 
Come thou as leader in the fight!’ 


‘0 Giabhan!’ saith Grainne aloud, 
‘There fell by thy hand in one battle, 
Three hundred and sixteen men: 
Stand thou by his side.’ 


‘O Meanuir !’ saith Ailne, ‘ go forth, 
Thou that hast brought the swift deer from the hill, 
By the swiftness of thy two fleet hardy legs: 
Cowardice is not thy character in battle.’ 


‘O Ruaithne !’ saith pleasant Grainne, 
‘Thou wouldst not crush the withered grass, 
When in pursuit [of the foe] by thy fleetness : 
Thou shalt match him in the conflict.’ 


* » « 
The two gentle women, 
Ailne, and Grainne the wife of Fionn, 
Were calling and choosing the men, 
Until exactly thirty were mustered at a side. 


The mighty men attacked each other, 
Each two of them in hand to hand conflict, 
At the close of the battle there only survived, 
0 Patrick! but two of the Fians !” 


Ailne is still insatiable of blood, and will at any cost, have 
e | / a . . . 
a general meleé. iow and Grainne do all in their power to 
avoid bloodshed, but in vain ; at last, the chief loses his tem- 
per, 
v Fionn then vehemently sounded, 

The Dord with a call for vengeance to the fight ; 

They attacked each other at either side, 

And the battle was fought furiously ! 


Alas, 0 Patrick! that was the battle, 
The fiercest and the mightiest of hand to hand conflict, 
Phat was fought since the beginning of the world, 
And to the stubborn princess 'twas disastrous ! 
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O Patrick ! I relate but the truth, 
Though the foe were hardy and fierce, 
They all fell by the Fians, 

Except three and the princess herself. 


The princess and the three departed, 
And we knew not whither they went; 
Sorrowful they were at parting, 
And, O Patrick of the clerics, ‘twas sad! 


Thus ended the severe contest, 
O Patrick, of the white croziers, lately come ; 
Henceforth the Fians named 
This hill westwards, the hill of slaughter. 


And O my grief! ‘twas there fell, 
Luanan, the wise, of the heavy spears ; 


Who would bring the wild boar from the hill, 
By the great swiftness of his robust limbs. 


‘Twas there fell mighty Cruagan, 
Who would devour a cow at one meal, 
With forty cakes of bread. 


"Twas there fell Caol the swift, 
Who in swiftness was fleeter than the wind, 
And Ciarnan inflicter of severe wounds,” &c. 


And then follow a bead-roll of the brave Fenians that 
perished, with a ‘‘ touch at the quality” of each. ‘The survivors, 
as soon as they are in condition, repair to Loch Lene (hil- 
larney) to get the dread images of slaughter removed from 
their minds, and enjoy a stag hunt. We are favoured with » 
list of the dogs of the chiefs, occupying four pages, headed by 
Fron’s favorites. 


‘« We had there Sceolain and Bran, 
Lomaire, Brod, and Lom-luth; 
Five hounds foremost in chase and action, 
That never parted Fionn !” 


The treasures belonging to the Fenians, lost or — 
under the fair waters of the lakes, are also enumerated. 1+! 
our antiquaries look to the matter in time. 


“This is the lake—the fairest to be seen, 
That is under the sun truly ; 
Many treasures belonging to the Fians, 
Are in it doubtless, secured this night. 
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There are there in the northern side [of the lake’ 
Fifty blue-green coats of mail ; 
There are in the western side, 
Fifty helmets in one pile! 


There are in the southern side 
Ten hundred broad and glittering swords, 
Ten hundred shields and the Dord Fhiann, 
And the Barr-buadh likewise. 


There is in the eastern side 
Gold and raiment in plenty, and spoils, 
Treasures too many to describe, 
That came afar each day across the sea. 


Describing the hunt gives Oisin an appetite, and he com- 
plainingly hints to St. Patrick :— 


‘T often slept abroad on the hill, 
Under grey dew on the foliage of trees, 
And I was not accustomed to a supperless bed, 
While there was a stag on yonder hill!’ 


P. ‘Thou hast not a bed without food ; 
Thou gettest seven cakes of bread, 
And a large roll of butter, 
And a quarter of beef every day.’ 


QO. ‘I saw a berry of the rowan tree 
Twice larger than th roll ; 
And I saw an ivy leaf 
Larger and wider than thy cake of bread. 


I saw a quarter of a blackbird, 

Which was larger than thy quarter of beef ; 

‘Tis it that fills my soul with sadness, 

To be in thy house,’"” * , 2 
_Itis related in other poems that on St. Patrick refusing be- 
lief to Oisin’s facts in natural history, he procured a rowan 
berry from Glan-a-Smoll, an ivy leaf from Chapelizod, and 
the quarter of a monstrous blackbird killed on the Curragh, 
even larger than those of which he made boast. 

Grainne is interesting and loveable in the former tale: in this, 
she acts the kind Ban Tierna to her husband’s tribe. She 
has the glory of her people and of their chief at heart, but 
she is averse from slaughter, and has a feeling heart even for 
their bitter enemies. The circumlocution observed in the 
ordinary phraseology of our peasantry comes from the old 
language of Qisin’s days; specimens will be remarked in 

ifferent places through our quotations. 
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But all human institutions come to an end, and the Fenians 
were no exception. ion limself was assassinated at Ath 
Brea on the Boyne, A.D. 286 > and a few years afterwards, the 
exactions and pretensions of the Clan Boisgne became so dis. 
agreeable to the reigning monarch, Cairbre, that he resolved 
to reduce their power even at the risk of his life. It is re. 
corded that the Prince of Decies in Waterford wishing to 
espouse his daughter Syeimh Sholais (Light of Beauty th 
Fenians insisted on the tribute paid to them on such occasions : 
and this was the last straw that broke the back of the monare|;’s 
patience. The Clan-Morna came to his aid under the com- 
mand of Aedh Caemh, and the tribes of Ulster also obeyed 
his call, but the Fenians of Britain and the Munster Hiberians, 


. 


to whose prince*® Fvon’s daughter Samaar had been wedded, 
rushed to the standard of Oscur to whom the chieftaincy had 
fallen; and on the fatal field of Gabhra in Meath, the enraved 
forces met, and the fighting days of the Fions of Fail ) 
ended. Some ofthe verses relative to the fight, as afterwar 
repeated to St, Patrick by the only survivor, Odsin, here foliow. 


‘We numbered thirty sons 
Of the tribe of Fionn of the Fenians, 
Who bore shield and sword, 
In front of conflict and battle. 


When we marched from Binn Eadair, 
This was the number of our whole force, 
Ten hundred valiant Fenians, 

In the bands of each man. 


The bands of the Fians of Alba, 
And the supreme King of Britain, 
Belonging to the order of the Fians of Alba, 
Joined us in that battle. 


The Fians of Lochlann were powerful, 
From the chief to the leader of nine men; 
They mustered along with us, 

To share in the struggle. 


There was Cairbre Liffeachair, 
And the great hosts of Lrin, 
Oppose d to our power, 
In the battle of Gabhra of the strokes. 


Cormac Cas. 








Just as in the drama of the Battle of Aughrim, the Femans 
ngaging the Royal troops, had like to destroy each 
other through rivalry for command: much blood was shed, 


before « 


and,— 


7 A d 





There were Oscur,* son of Garraidh, 
And ten hundred active warriors, 
Augmenting the forces in that battle, 
In opposition to my son. 

* 7 * 

The King of Erin 

And Mac Garraidh Mae Moirne. 


Led their brave hosts and their banner forward, 


In the front of the battle of Gabhra.” 


‘*We then raised our war-cry 
Commencing the battle of Gabhra ; 
Oscur and the Fians of Leinster, 
Marched to oppose Mac Moirne. 


There was Feargus the poet, 
The prince’s minstrel, 
Cheering us in the struggle, 
To advance to the battle. 


We rushed against each other, 
We and they . 
Of a similar conflict 
No mortal shall have to tell. 


My son urged his course 
Through the battalions of Tara; 
Like a hawk through a flock of birds, 
Or a rock descending a declivity. 


Mae Garraidh® of the white skin came, 
After having served in the battle, 
l'o meet my son, 
I iercely and prince-like, 
. ” 
The men of Eire hearkened, 
Though the cessation was painful ; 
lo the sound of the strokes 
hat passed between the two Oscurs. 


As many as two score shields, 


In each contending struggle, 
Mac ¢ 


Broke in the battle of Gabhra. 
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farraidh the pure, and my own son, 





} 


4 Caemh or the Connaught Oscur, grandson of Morna, 
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Three showers arose 
Over their heads in the strife, — 
A shower of blood, a shower of fire, 
And a bright shower from their shields, 


Mac Garraidh was worsted, 
Though the task was difficult, 
By Oscur, who never failed 
In point of liberality to the learned. 


The monarch of Eire hastened, 
Who had poisoned (deadly) weapons ; 
To meet Oscur of the strokes, 
And he wounded his heart. 


Nor failed my son, 
W hose career was never impeded : 
He drove the nimble javelin 
To the cross through Cairbre. 
a = oJ 
He slew the king of Munster, 
Though great his deeds in conflict ; 


The son of the king of the world fell by him also, 
And so did Mac Garraidh. 


By him was slain Cairbre, 

Who had the silken standard ; 

There fell by him in evil conflict 

The despoilers of every country. 
° * * 

Until the grass of the plain is numbered, 
And every grain of sand of the sea-coast, 
All who fell by my son 
Cannot possibly be enumerated. 


My son was slain, 
That caused the misfortune of the Fenians ; 
He fell in that battle, 
Together with Cairbre.” 

From the discursive mode in which the fight is sung, and per- 
haps from the dovetailing of two separate poems on the same 
subject, there begins now a confused narrative. Even Fion, who 
had been murdered some years before, comes to bewall his 
grandson.* A few verses are subjoined in which no inconsis- 





ghost 


* The translator reconciles the incongruity by supposing the , 
van mat- 


of Fion to have visited the field of slaughter ; but on giving — 

. . =! . . > } y ¥ 
ter due consideration, and carefully examining the text, we 54" 
come to the conclusion that the poet meant otherwise. 
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The reader will scarcely fail to mark a true 
pirit and genuine pathos even in the bald literal trans- 


tency occurs. 


rom 8 
tion. 


« When the carnage ceased, I came, 
And stood over my successful son Oscur ; 
And Caoilte devoid of deception came, 


And stood over his six gentle sons. 
° * & 


Many a mail of noble warriors, 
Many a fair head-piece, 
And shield lay scattered over the plain, 
Together with princes bereft of life ! 
= 


I found my own son lying down 
On his left side by his shield, 
His right hand clutched his sword, and he 
Pouring blood through his mail. 


I leaned the shaft of my spear on the ground, 
And I raised a cry over him ; 
O Patrick, I then thought, 
What I should do after him. 


Oscur gazed up at me, 
And the sight was pain enough for me (to bear) ; 
He extended his two arms towards me, 
Endeavouring to rise to meet me. 


I grasped the hand of my own son, 
And sat down by his left side ; 
And from (the time of) that sitting by him, 
I set no value on the world. 


My manly son thus said to me, 
And he at the latter end of his life ; 
‘I return my thanks to the gods 
For thy safe escape, O father.’ 
Mac Ronan then cried aloud, 
And feebly fell upon the earth ; 
He cast his pure body upon the ground, 


He plucked his hair and beard. 
e * a 


We remained that night amidst the slaughter, 
Watching his body till the day, 
And conveying the male descendants of Fionn, 
To pleasant and delightful mounds. 


We raised the manly Oscur 
Aloft on the shafts of our javelins ; 
Bearing him to another pure mound, 

lo strip him of his garments, 
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A palm’s breadth from his hair, 
Of his body was not whole, 
Until it reached the sole of his foot, 
But his face alone. 


From that day of the battle of Gabhra, 
We did not speak boldly ; 
And we passed not either night or day, 
That we did not breathe deep, heavy sighs. 
We buried Oscur of the red weapons, 
On the north side of the great Gabhra, 
Together with Oscur son of Garraidh of renowned feats. 
And Oscur, son of the king of Lochlann. 
And he who was not niggardly of gold, 
Mac Lughaidh, the tall warrior,— 
We dug the cave of his sepulchre 
Very wide, as became a king, 
The graves of the Oscurs, narrow dwellings of clay, 
The graves of the sons of Garraidh and Oisin, 
And the whole extent of the great Rath, 
Was the grave of the great Oscur of Baoisgne. 
I beseech the king of blissful life, 
And do thou beseech him too, Patrick son of Calphuri 
That weakness may come upon my voice ; 
My sorrow to-night is very great !" 

It was scarcely judicious to admit into the collection, the 
prose account which follows the poem. It totally upsets the 
ordivary traditions of the tribe, making Sion, /rarmusd 
O' Duibhne, and others, perform deeds of valour on that d y 
despite of their having been wrapt in clay for several year 
and the style of the piece is extremely turgid and unpoetica 

The residence of Oisin in Tir-na- n-Oge occuples a portion mt 
of the fourth volume. It is furnished by Mr. O os 
Dunreel, Ennistymon, and is ushered to the reader's notice | 
these remarks. 


“ The Council of the Ossianic Society do not hold themselves respon 
sible for the authenticity or antiquity of the following poem ; but print 
it as an interesting specimen of the more recent of the Fenian Stor es. 
In the tract which follows it, will be found one of the most ancien! 
records that describe the exploits of Finn Mac Cumbhaill.” 


This piece is the last in order of time of the Ossianic poets 
and contains one of the dise ‘repancies before men! ioned. Faor 
. ae ; » hnt uf 

must have been dead at the time about fifteen years, bub eM 
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bard presents 
faculties. 
« We were hunting ou a misty morning — 
Nigh the bordering shores of Loch Lein, 
Where were fragrant trees of sweetest blossoms, 
And the mellow music of birds at all times. 


‘Twas not long 'till we saw, westwards, 
A fleet rider advancing towards us, 
A young maiden of most beautiful appearance, 
On aslender white steed of swiftest power. 


. ® bd 


A royal crown was on her head ; 
And a brown mantle of precious silk, 
Spangled with stars of red gold, 
Covering her shoes down to the grass, 

° . p 

A garment wide, long, and smvoth, 
Covered the white steed ; 
There was a comely saddle of red gold, 
And her right hand held a bridle with a golden bit. 


Fion courteously enquires her rank and appellation. 


“ Golden-headed Niamh is my name, 
O sage Fionn of the great hosts : 
Beyond the women of the world I have won esteem, 
I am the fair daughter of the King of Youth.” 


F. “ Relate to us O amiable princess 
What caused thee to come afar across the sea— 
Is it thy consort has forsaken thee, 
Or what is the affliction that is on thyself?” 


N. “'Tis not my husband that went from me, 
And as yet I have not been spoken of with any man, 
U king of the Fianna of highest repute, ‘ 
But affection and love L have given to thy son. 


Obligations unresisted by true heroes, 
O generous Oisin, I put upon thee, 
To come with myself now upon my steed 
Pill we arrive at the “ Land of Youth.” 


It is the most delightful country to be found, 
Of greatest repute under the sun, 
Trees drvoping with fruit and blossom 


And wy growing on the tops of boughs. 
6 





lim as still in the enjoyment of his haunting 
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Abundant there, are honey and wine, 
And everything that eye has beheld, 
There will not come decline on thee with lapse of time 
Death or decay thou wilt not see. : 


Thou wilt get, without falsehood, a hundred swords: 
Thou wilt get a hundred satin garments of precious silk; 
Thou wilt get a hundred horses, the swiftest in conflict. 
And thou wilt get a hundred with them of keen bounds. 

+ ° os 

Thou wilt get a fitting coat of protecting mail, 
And a gold headed sword apt for strokes, 
From which no person ever escaped alive, 
Who once saw the sharp weapon. 


Thou wilt get a hundred coats of armour and shirts of satin ; 
Thou wilt get a hundred cowsand also a hundred calves; 
Thou wilt get a hundred sheep with their golden fleeces ; 
Thou wilt get a hundred jewels not in this world."” 


‘ No refusal will I give from me, 
O charming queen of the golden curls! 
Thou art my choice above the women of the world, 
And I will go with willingness to the ‘Land of Youth. 


” 
o 7 


I kissed my father sweetly and gently, 
And the same affection I got from him ; 
I bade adieu to all the Fianna, 
And the tears flowed down my cheeks. 


Many a delightful day had Fionn and J, 
And the Fianna with us in great power, 
Been chess-playing and drinking, 
And hearing music—the host that was powerful ! 


A hunting in smooth valleys, 
And our sweet-mouthed dogs with us there ; 
At other times, in the rough conflict, 
Slaughtering heroes with great vigour. 


We turned our backs to the land 
And our faces directly due-west, 
The smooth sea ebbed before us, 
And filled in billows after us, 


We saw also, by our sides, 
A hornless fawn leaping nimbly, 

And ared-eared white dog, 

Urging it boldly in the chase. 
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We beheld also, without fiction, 
A young maid on a brown steed, 
A golden apple in her right hand, 
And she going on the top of the waves. 


We saw after her, 
A young rider on a white steed, 
Under a purple, crimson mantle of satin, 
And a gold headed sword in his right hand.” 


Before reaching the “ Land of Youth,” Oisin rescues a 
distressed princess from the hated suit of a giant, and,— 


O, « We buried the great man, 
In a deep sod-grave, wide and clear, 
I raised his flag and monument, 
And I wrote his name in Ogham Craobh. 
e e ¥ 


We turned our backs on the fortress, 
And our horse under us in full speed, 
And swifter was the white steed, 
Than March wind on the mountain summit, 
s é eS 


We beheld by our side, 
A most delightful country under full bloom, 
And plains, beautiful, smooth, and fine, 
And a royal fortress of surpassing beauty. 


Not a color that eye has beheld, 
Of rich blue, green, and white, 
Of purple, crimson, and of yellow, 
But was in this royal mansion that J am describing. 


There were at the other side of the fortress, 
Radiant summer-houses and palaces, 
Made all of precious stones, 
By the hands of skilful men and great artists. 


* e * 


We saw again approaching, 
A multitude of glittering bright hosts, 
And a noble, great, and powerful king, 
Of matchless grace, form, and countenance. 


There was a yellow shirt of silken satin, 
And a bright golden garment over it : 
lhere was a sparkling crown of gold, 
Radiant and shining upon his head. 


We saw coming after him 
lhe young queen of highest repute, 
And fifty virgins sweet and mild, 

Of most beautiful form in her company, 
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When a!! arrived in one spot, 
Then courteously spoke the * King of Youth,’ 
And said, ‘ This is Oisin the son of Fionn, 
The gre mile consort of §‘ Golden-headed Niamh ‘ 


He took me then by the hand, 
And said [aloud to the hearing of } the host, 
*O brave Oisin! O son of the eh. ! 
A hundred thousand welcomes to you! 


This is the gentle Queen, 
And my own daughter, the Golden-headed Niamh 
Who went over the smooth seas for thee, 
To be her consort for ever.’ 


I spent a time protracted in length, 
Three hundred years and more, 
Unti il | thought ‘twould be my duaive 
‘To see Fionn and the Fianna alive. 


In the unruffled enjoyme nt of a calm waveless life lie vearns 
for the chequered existence of old, and the sight of lis lost 
brothers 1n arms, 


‘* | asked leave of the king, 
And of my kind spouse—golden-headed Niamh, 
To go to Erinn back again, 
To see Fionn and his great host. 


‘Thou wilt get leave from me,’ said the gentle daughter 
‘ Though ‘tis a sorrowful tale to me to hear you mention | 
Lest thou mayest not come again in your life 
To my own land, O victorious Oisin !’ 


‘What do we dread! O blooming queen! 
Whilst the white steed is at my service : 
He'll teach me the way with ease, 

And will return safe back to thyself.’ 


‘Remember, O Oisin! what I am saying, 
If thou layest foot on level ground, 
Thou shalt not come again for ever 
To this fine land in which lL am myself. 


I say to thee again without guile, 

If thou alightest once off the white steed, . 
Thou wilt never more come to the ‘ Land of Yor ath, 
O warlike Oisin of the golden arms! 
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‘] say to thee for the third time, 
If Aa alightest off the steed thyself, ' 
That thou wilt be an old man, withered, and blind, 


Without activity, without pleasure, without run, without 


leap.’ 


PY e e 


I looked up into her countenance with compassion, 
And streams of tears ran from my eyes, 
O Patrick! thou wouldst have pitied her 
Tearing the hair off the golden head, 


She put me under strict injunctions 
To go and come without touching the lea, 
And said to me by virtue of their power, 
If I broke them that I'd never return safe. 


I kissed my gentle consort, 
And sorrowful was I in parting from her, 
My two sons, and my young daughter 
Were under grief, sbedding tears, 


I prepared myself for travelling, 
And I turned my back on the “ Land of Youth ;” 
The steed ran swiftly under me, 
As he had done with me and ¢ golden-headed Niamh.’ 


. ® o 


On my coming then into the country, 
I looked closely in every direction ; 
I thought then in truth 
That the tidings of Fionn were not to be found. 


‘Twas not long for me nor tedious, 
Till I saw from the west approaching me, 
A great troop of mounted men and women, 
And they came into my own presence. 


They saluted me kindly and courteously, 
And surprise seized every one of them, 
On seeing the bulk of my own person, 
My form, my appearance, and my countenance. 


I myself asked then of them, 
Did they hear if Fionn was alive, 
Or did any one else of the Fianna live, 
Or what disaster had swept them away? 


‘ There is many a book written down, 
By the melodious sweet sages of the Gaels, 

M hich we in truth, are unable to relate to thee, 

Of the deeds of Fionn and of the Fianna. 
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‘ We heard that Fionn had 
A son of brightest beauty and form, 
That there came a young maiden for him 
And that he went with her to the “ Land of Youth.” 


When I myself heard that announcement, 
That Fionn did not live, nor any of the Fianna, 
I was seized with weariness and great sorrow, 
And I was full of melancholy after them. 


I did not stop on my course, 
Quick and smart without any delay, 
Till I set my face straightforward, 
To Almhuin of great exploits in broad Leinster. 


Great was my surprise there, 
That I did not see the court of Fionn of the hosts ; 
There was not in its place in truth, 
But weeds, chick-weeds, and nettles. 
* . ° 
On my passing thro’ the Glen of the Thrushes, 
I saw agreat assembly there : 
Three hundred men and more 
Were before me in the glen. 


One of the assembly spoke, 
And he said with a loud voice ; 
‘Come to our relief, O kingly champion, 
And deliver us from difficulty !' 


I then came forward, 
And the host had a large flag of marble, 
The weight of the flag was down on them, 
And to uphold it they were unable! 


Those that were under the flag below, 
Were being oppressed weakly, 
By the weight of the great load 
Many of them lost their senses. 


Cne of the stewards spoke, 
And said—* O princely young hero ! 
Forthwith relieve my host, 
Or not one of them will be alive.’ 
. ° @ 


I lay upon my right breast, 
And I took the flag in my hand ; 
With the strength and activity of my limbs 
I sent it seven perches from its place ! 


With the force of the very large flag, 
The golden girth broke on the white steed ; 
I came down full. suddenly, 

On the soles of my two feet on the lea. 
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THE 


No sooner did I come down, 
Than the white steed took fright ; 


He went then on his way, 
And I, in sorrow, both weak and feeble. 


I lost the sight of my eyes, 

My form, my countenance, and my vigour, 

I was an old man, poor and blind, 

Without strength, understanding, or esteem. 
Patrick! there is to thee my story, 

Asit occurred to myself without a lie, 

My going and my adventures in certain, 

And my returning from the ‘ Land of Youth.’” 


Anxious for the success of the labors of this truly-national 
Society, we wish every care taken for the non-appearance of 
blemishes. They cannot prevent two mere stories or legendary 
poems from differing in the relation of the same circumstance, 
or from putting a warrior to death, or reviving him with no 
regard, each to the other’s chronology. But granting Fon 
and Goll Mac Morna to have been real men and not myths,— 
a belief in which they are borne out by ‘Tiernach and the Four 
Masters, let them not countenance such an inconvenient 
instance of longevity as that of Go/d who was present in the 
battle of Magh Lena in A.D. 125, and lived down near to 
that of Gabhra, A.D. 296 or thereabouts. Begging them 
again by all they hold dear, to moderate the rancor of poor 
Oisin in his future (published) controversies with St. Patrick, 
our fault finding ceases. We exhort them to reprint (if 
practicable) the second, third, and fourth volumes: they may 
use their own discretion as to the first. Furthermore, we 
exhort every man of literary or archaeological taste, whether he 
reyoices In Celtic, Saxon, or Cumbrian (Pictish) descent, to 
get his name forthwith on the list of subscribers. The Irish 
language or a kindred branch of it was spoken in every coun- 
aia oe one Europe from the time that the 
deally cocu Dr Homie ro the plains of Shinaar, were gra- 
cognate eae ne wa t is hence the most ancient of the 
BF Litirane 4. we anguagen, whether existing in books or on 
po : sb Brome traces of it may be still found 
Vs tienes ats, : bok resting places of the old colonists 
cunts, Te cpimalRilte hills, old cities, harbours, and 
suphouise, we Wines, itself is regular, copious, expressive, 
sabied to” Beast) itted for being moulded into verse, and 

mee to-every modulation of which the gamut is capable. 
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Next to Latin and Greek, the written remains of our |: anguage 
are the oldest in Kurope ; ‘and we would be glad to see those 
archeologists who would give up all their worldly possessions 
for the recovery of the lost books of Livy or the plays of Men: 
der, bestow a moderate interest on the preservation of the once 
common language of Italy, Gaul, Iberia, Britain, ve 
and lerna. Let them fancy their extasy on the recovery of 
manuse nipt of the language spoken in King Arthur's Court, 

‘opied in the tenth century from one nearly coeval with Sir 
Toenail and Sir Gawin, er of a Welsh, Cornish, or Breton 
one, a couple of centuries later. Let these fancy this rather 
in probable circuinstance, and rejoice that there are pieces of 
the ancient Ceitic fongue extant 1) manuscripts of the ninth 
century, which themselves were compiled from manuscripts 
four hundred years older. If ineredulity disturbs their 
archeological comfort, let them reveal their doubts to any of 
our excellent confessors,—Dre. Todd, O’ Donovan, or Petrie, 
or our no less excellent Professor Eugene Curry, and we promise 
them perfect ease of mind on the subject.* 

Lhe French, [talian, and Spanish tongues being in some 
inexplicable way, moulded from the hee by the northern 
nations, who made a kind of chemical combination of their 
own dialects and the sort of Latin spoken by the colomes, 
and which had been previously affected to some extent by the 
native Celtic of these countries, we need not look for much 
reu pularit) in these lar nynages, nor the existence of manuscripts 
as early b y some hundreds of years as among the uuconquered 
C 7 Te utons, 

We pie! with much interest a copy of the song of Rollo, 
a Saxon legend in rude verse or prose of the ¢ lays of Alfred, 
either of the Eddas, Reynard the For, or the Nieselungen 
Lied, and ive up as fruitless, all hopes of ever discovering 
romance, poem, or history in the Celtic dialect spoken by 
Roadiecea, or Caractacus, or the valiant Celtic Gauls who gave 


alic 


such trouble to Cesar. Let then the lite rary world receive 
Wili Weicome, those lavs which de lel ted our ancestors, belo 1e 


‘ 


* Besides our scholars already me ntione d, we wish to express the 
obligations under which the Irish reading public stand to Messrs. 
Graves, Hacket, O'Bren: an, O'Conne llan, O' Maho: iv, W indele, and 
to the deceased Bryan Geraghty, publisher of the A: anals of the Four 
Masters. 
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Ia Belle Izoud bathed in the Liffey ;—which were committed to 
g before Alfred learned to read, and which have 
been since perpetuated by zealous family historians, by religious 
men in their cloisters, by poor schoolmasters, by farmers after 
their laborious day’s toil,or by blacksmiths when their arms were 
reposing from wielding hammer or sledge. Many a valuable 

ece has been lost, and there are some which in part at least, 
are not worth preserving ; but thanks to Grineus our Celtic 
Apollo, many are now out of danger, preserved in legible type ; 
and thousands of manuscripts are still reiigiously watched in 
our College, our Academy, in the libraries of the English 
Universities, and those of the Continent. If it be objected by 
hypercritics or natives of Beotia that the specimens given 
do not warrant our enthusiasm, we beg to cite one convincing 
proof of the injustice of their objection, We lately heard 
extracts read from the third volume, in a party where there 
was a sprinkling of dissipated young fellows, who, whenever 
they read at all, patronise the worst samples of the /asé litera- 
ture of the day, and all these to a man, either fell asleep, 
yawned, or stole away on some pretence. 

We will not offer our readers the affront of attempting to 
prove to them, that the extracts given breathe a genuine 
poetic spirit, that they exlubit happiness of description, a 
picturesque beauty, originality, and vigour. In_ presenting 
even the bare literal translation deprived of the charms of 
thythm, appropriate poetical idiom, and such conventional 
agreeability as arises from alliteration and assonance, we reckon 
on the consent of the body of our readers that the Ossianic 
remains are most worthy of preservation. 

Our era is so far fortunate, that in our metropolis, and 
scattered through the country, at this present tine, we possess 
afair average number of sound Irish scholars, not only learned 
in the tongue but anxious for its permanent endurance. We 
have called on literary people in general to join the ranks of 
the subscribers, but we call more emphatically on the masters 
of the old language, to usé diligence about the editing and 
ttauslating of such pieces as are really worth preservation, 
and not to be chary with any information concerning the old 
usages, laws, and modes of life, not yet dwelt on in the volumes 
published. 

From the materials now collecting with such diligence, 
Pur sous may probably see that “ History of Ireland” so long 
ooked for, completed at last. It is a little despressing to think 


writing lon 
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that ourselves will not have the pleasure of reading it, but 
what good man planting an acorn, expects to sit under the 
shade of the future oak! The long shadows cast from our 
round towers have cooled or damped our zealous co-operation 
and will continue to have that bad effect, till we know whether 
their architects were fire-worshippers or good Christians, ‘Tye 
question will hardly be laid at rest in our time. So let our 
Seanachies, forgeting their differences, call to mind that they 
were Gaels before they were either Heathens or Christians. 
and vigorously continue to unearth our long-buried national 
treasures.* 





Our mere English readers will feel small comfort from the 
appearance of some Irish names met in the present paper, 
especially when he finds three or four consonants without the 
interposition of a vowel. However, let him simply pronounce 
whatever one or two of them makes the most euphonous 
sound with the vowel going before or following ; and in most 
cases he will not be far from the true pronunciation, d Joses its 
sound in most cases when united with 4, so he will sound 
‘ Kochaidh,’ as if written Achy or Uchy, and ‘ Aodh,’ Fe. ¢ 1s 
always hard, thus ‘Ceann’ (lead) is pronounced Aaoun, and 
the finale is always sounded, ‘BA’ and ‘mA’ are mostly sounded 
like v, for instance ‘bhan,’ van, ‘mhor’ (great), vdr. Your 
mere Briton has some time in his life heard a real or a stage 
Irishman pronounce Ochone ; let him remember, and apply his 
knowledge if he can, to words that have cf or gf in their con- 
struction. It has often struck us as singular, the difficulty 
English people find in achieving a guttural sound, whereas 
the German tongue, the base of their own, is full of suci. 
The general aspiration of d and ¢ in Irish, bas influenced the 
sound of these letters in English words as pronounced by our 
peasantry. The dipbthong ea gets the sound of ai, but te Is 
not incorrectly sounded by our people in any instance. It ts 
very easy to know whether an Lrish sketch is written by 4 
native of England or Ireland, by the mode in which such 
words as ‘ Priest’ or ‘Chief’ are written. They are always, 
(as already said) pronounced correctly, but under the Britons 


” et in OO 
eee — ate a cc A A ten EL CLOT 


* The chief Bard owning athouvand tales is not to be tte 
received. Seven times fifty tales of the first rank, and three times 
fifty of the second rank, were his stint. In Grainne ané Trarmute 
towards the commancement, Duibhne is erroneously printed oe 
OO DuibAne in two or three instances 


terally 
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come out Praste and Chafe. Ah! if Mr. Dickens 
3. Chambers could only be sensible of the pain 
they inflict on the eyes and ears oftheir Lrish mneneny neg- 
lect ing the travelling and other sketches of their contributors 
on Irish subjects, they would in pity employ as corrector of the 
press, some one born West of the lrish sea. In Adé the Year 
Round, August 13, among other atrocities laid at the door of 
the poor Connaught man, he is made to pronounce ‘ flying’ 
flaying, ‘thief’ thafe, &c. Paddy usually makes use of the 
expression ‘let them alone,’ but the Year Round man makes 
him say, ‘let them be,’ and call a ‘girl’ a gurl. Mike, 
for the only time in his life, we are sure, mentions in pre- 
sence of the sage tourist—‘a pair of breeches as mightily 
takes his fancy.’ ‘The same .Wcke relates, how Bianconi was ship- 
wrecked in a desert island early in life, with three shillings in 
his pocket, and how he incontinently purchased pictures in 
Dublin for these coins. We know that such things happen 
in dreams, but how the man, the Desert Island, and the 
Dublin picture shop, came in such close neighbourhood, isvery 
difficult to be realized. 

Our Solomon meets on his tour the mountain ‘ Benatola,’ 
where Benabola formerly ruled over the twelve pins, and has 
the good taste to call the former member for Galway, ‘ Old 
Cruelty to Animals. He relates how a man went to cut 
turf, intending to boil his potatoes with it on the same day, 
though our peasants are so wayward as to leave it to dry some 
days before it is used for fuel. ‘This man took a dog on his 
— one a kippeen (twig or stick) at his back; he went 
= he bog, . his kippeen full of the (wet) turf! tied it up 
te ons A ag it off to burn on the very day. We 
thes tn + - mg Mis the log for, till we recollected 
wo a ol aim : . and, a spade is called a doy, on pur- 
wine nee Se 1e mystification of foreign tourists. 
fs ¢ kippeen was put, still remains a mystery. 

i@ particular we do justice to our tourist’s sagacity ; he 
spells ‘Sheebeen’ Shabbeen i ‘ shabby-inn’ y cat 
oe Goku ue quasi ‘ shabby-inn’—an expressive 
tail’ Me one has . — — Absolute gets angry with his 
tte prong is valet, the valet cuffs the errand boy, 
tal nd boy kicks the house-dog. The great national 

erof portraits, 4. Dumas, entices Jol abe hie iaiadias 
chair, and on sreter fn en ticecane ie ca 
leon ade’ foe : ice of making his portrait, he shortens his 
rso to the breadth of his body, where the 


they 
or the Messr 
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waisteoat ends, an inch or two to the breadth of his nose, 
claps a round hat jauntily on a pair of coquettish short horns, 
and is just at the moment called out of the room. John takes 
that opportunity to look at his ‘ counterfeit presentinent,’ and 
is far from flattered. His cousin Paé steps in at the moment ; 

the annoyed sitter assumes pallette, pencils, and maul stick, 

makes the new comer assume the chair. and takes reve nge on 
him for the wrong limself had just suffered. 

Any words use ad by the English, Spaniards, Frenel:, and 
Italians, that cannot be cle: rly traced to the Ce ltic, the Saxon, 
the Greek, or the Latin, may ‘be looked on in the same li: aht 
as those sprung up in late Ay times in America or our distant 
colonies, and having strictly local or accidental significations, 
May we see published in our own times , at a moderate price, 
a Polyglot dictionary of the English, and those four eurly 
tongues of Europe, merely containing words common to three 
of them at le ‘ast; some thing i in this fashion: 


English. ( 'eltic. Teutonic. Greek. Latin. 





Mother. Mathair. Mutter. Meter. Mater. 
Father. Athair. Vater. Pater. Patér. 
Nose. Rinn. Nase. Ris or Rin. Nasus. 


A vocabulary follows of Celtic words, many of which enter 
into the composition of proper names, or are still used by 
English-speaking natives, while they fancy they are conversing 
in the pure Anglo-Norman dialect, a few only of the many 
words common to both languages being admitted. Let the 
English reader remember that ¢ and g are always sounded 
hard, and @ and ¢ generally pronounced dé and ¢h. 


Aban, (Avon) Water, River Beal, Beul, Mouth. 


(Avonmore, large river). Bealach, Pass. 
All, Cliff (Albion, white cliff). Bearna, Gap. 
Airgith, Silver, Beg, Beag, Little. 
Ard, High( Armagh, High Field), Ben, Hill (Ben a Dair, Bill of 
Ath, Ford. Oaks, Howth’. 


Bo, Cow. 
Baile, a Town (Baile ath cliath, Bodach, Cow-keeper. 
Town on Ford of Hurdles, Both, Tent, henee Bothy, a Hat. 


Dublin). Brathach, a Banner. 
Bail, Spot. Breac, Spec kled., a ‘| rout. 
Bas, Death. Breiith, a Judge, hence Brehon. 


Be, Life, Woman (Eve 7). Brugh, Town, Residence. 





Bunn, Foundation. 


Caomh, Crooked. 

Calbh, Bald (Calvus, Lat. ). 

Caoch, Blind. 

Caol, Short, Slender. 

Cay pall, Horse. 

a Heap of Stones. 

Carraic, Corrig, Rock. 

Cathair (pr. Caer), Town (Car- 
low, Town on the lake). 

Cath Battle. 

Ce, Tit, the Earth. 

Ceann, Head (Aantire, Cape of 
the Tower). 

Ceare, Hen. 

Cer, Wax, (Cera L.) 

Ceo, Fog. 

Cil, Cell, Church (Kildare, Church 
of the Oak). 

Cineal, Family, Tribe. 

Cish, Cias, a Rent. 

Cleach, Cliath, Wattle, Hurdle. 

Clo, Nail (Clavus, L.). 

Coch, Stone. 

Clogh, Bell,(Clogher, Golden Bell, 
or Stone of Gold, or Stone of 
the Sun). 

Cluain, Cluan, Meadow (Clon- 
tarff, Bull’s Pasture). 

Cnoe, Hill. 

Coilech, a Cock. 

Coille, a Wood. 

Col, an Impediment (Cul, Fr.). 

Core, Currach, Bog, Marsh. 

Cosh, Foot. 

Crach, Craob, Branch. 

Craig, Gullet, Claw. 
reach, Booty, Spoil. 

Croagh,, Cro: h, Cross, Crook. 


Crioicenn, skin, Hide, 
Cruit, a Ha 


Cu, Hound. 
( uisle, Vein. 
Curadh, Knight. 
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Dair, Duir, Oak (Derry, 
Grove, hence Druid). 

Dal, Blind. 

Daltha, Foster Child. 

Daol, a Reptile. 

Dearg, Red. 

Delg, Thorn. 

Deoch, a Drink. 

Di, Do, Two. 

Dia, Gop. 

Dia, Day. 

Doire, Grove. 

Domnach, Sunday. 

Donn (pr. dhoun), Brown. 

Dorn, Fist. 

Dorus, Door (Deoch an Dorus, 
Stirrup Cup). 

Druim, Drum, Ridge( Rathdrum, 
Fort on the Hill Ridge). 

Duan, Poem. 

Duine, a Man. 

Dun, a Fort. 

Dur, Hard (Durus, L.). 


Each, Ech, Horse (Leim an etc, 
Horse leap). 

Ealt, Flock (Moynalty, Plain of 
Flocks of Birds). 

Ealg, Noble (Ethel in Saxon). 

Earr, Hero. 

Eglais, Church. 

Eilit, a Hind. 

Enric, Eric, a Fine. 

En, Ean, a Bird. 

Erc, Ox. 

Es, a Waterfall (Assaroe, Es 
Aodh Ruadh, Cascade of Red 
Hugh, Salmon leap at Bally- 
shannon). 


Face, Spade. 

Fadh, Tall, Long. 

Failte, Welcome. 

Fail, Ring, Stone, Blood, Name 
of Ireland. 

Falc, Hook (Falz, L.). 
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Fasach, a Desert. 


Far, Why ? (Warum in Ger- 


man). 

Fead, Whistle, Sword. 

Feis, Parliament. 

Fer, fur, a Man. 

Feaog, Beard. 

Fiac, a Raven. 

Fiacal, Fecc, Tooth. 

Fian, a Hero. 

fib, Laughter. 

Fiad, Deer. 

Fid, Whistle. 

Finn, Fair. 

Fiodhga, Woody. 

Flaith, Flath, Prince, Heaven. 

Flann, Blood, Red. 

Filedh, Feast (Pleedogue, Chil- 
dren’s Feast of Kaster Eggs). 

Folt, Hair. 

Fort, Strong (Fortis, Lat.). 

Fraech, Fraoch, Heath, hence 
Frauchans. 


Ga, Javelin. 

Gab, Mouth. 

Gad, Withe. 

Gail, Foreigner. 

Ge, Goose. 

Geal, White. 

Gean, Woman, Daughter, Love 
(Guné, Gr.). 

Qealach, the Moon. 

Gen, Sword. 

Gear, Gar, Short. 

Giall, Hostage. 

Giolla, Gilla, Servant ( Gilmour, 
Marv’s Servant). 

Glac, Fist, Fork, ( Galloglach, 
Armed Partizan; Guolla, At- 
tendant, and the above). 

Glas, Green. 

Glarr, White of Egg. 

Gluin, the Knee. 

Gib, Lock of Hair. 

Glor, Sunrise, Glory. 
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Glor, Voice. 

Goban, Smith, hence Gow. 
Grob, Beak, 

Goil, Knighthood. 

Gort, Garden. 

Gorm, Blue. 

Gradh, Love. 

Graf, Scion, Sprout. 
Graig, Manor. 

Grian, the Sun (hence Grange). 
Gril, lron Grating. 

Gris, Ashes. 

Gruagq, the Hair. 

Gruin, Hedgehog. 

Gug, Gog, Egg. 


J, Island. 

Tar, West (Ireland, West Land). 

Inbher, a Rivers’ Mouth; Aber 
in Welsh, 

Inis (Inch), an Island. 


Ir, Anger. 


La, Day (La Samhna, Sun's 
Day, Lammas). 

Laech, Hero. 

Laith, Milk (Lac, Lat.). 

Lamh, Lav, Wand. 

Lann, Sword. 

Laot, Poem. 

Leabhar, Book (Liber, L.). 

Leacht, Bed. 

Leanbh (hence Lianna), Child. 

Leac, Flag, Stone(Laeca,Saxon). 

Lecht, a Grave. 

Leith, Half. 

Leim, a Leap (Limavady, Dog's 
Leap). 

Tinn, Pool (Dublin, 
Linn, Blach Pool). 

Ler, Lir, the Sea. 

Lie, Fort, House. 

Taath, Grey. 

Taos, Cottage. 

Loch, Lake, Pool. 

Loinges, a Fleet. 


Dubi 
















Long, Liing, & Ship. 

Lose, Blind of one eye ( Luscus, 
Lat). 

Luachair, Rushes. 

Lwaidh, Ashes, Lees. 

Lwain, the Moon. 

Luqnas, Lammas. 

Luath, Sharp, Swift (Name of 
3 Hound). 

Tus, Herb, (Jusmore, Large 
Herh, Fox-glove). 

Luim, New Milk. 

Luin, Spear. 


Mac, Son(Mackay, Mac Hugh, 
Mac Kew, Mac Aodh, Son of 
Hugh). 

Madra, Dog (Madra Rua, Red 
Dog, Fox; Madre, Cunning, 
Foxy, Fr.). 

Maer, Steward. 

Magh, Mathaire, a Field. 

Mairt, Execution. 

Mala, Eyebrow. 

Mam, Breast, Mother, Mount. 

Manach, Monk. 

Man, Hand. 

Maoit, Moist. s 


“ (pr. Afi), Bald, Horn- 
e88. 


Maor, Earl, Baron, Sergeant. 

Mathair, Mother. 

Me, My, Me, I, Myself. 

Meas, Yard, Measure J udg- 
ment. 

Measg, Mixing, 

Mer, Finger. 

Mer, a Blackbird. 

Mir, a Part. 

Mion, Smal). 

Misnecht, Courage. 

Moin, Bog. 

Molt, Sheep, Wether. 

Mor, Mhor. Big. (Major, L.) 

Mos, Custom. 
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Muce, Pig 

Muidh, Moy, Plain (Aoytuir, 
Plain of the Tower). 

Muinter, Tribe. 

Muir, the Sea, (Mare, L.). 

Muis, Pouting Lip. 


Naemh, Naomh, a Saint. 

Nead, Nest (Nidus, L.). 

Neul, Cloud (Nephele, Gk. ). 

Noed, Naked, Nude. 

Noi, Ship (Navis, L.). 

Nuall, Angelical voice (Noel, 
Christmas, Fr.). 


Og, Oig, Young, Virgin. 
Ol, Drink. 

Olann, Wool. 

Oir, the East ( Orient). 
Oll, Great. 

Ollamh, Doctor. 

Or, Gold. 

Os, Mouth. 


Pain, Bread. 

Paisde Child, (Pais, Gk.). 

Partan, a Crab, (in use in Scot- 
land). 

Piast, Worm, Serpent. 

Pib, Piob, Pipe, Flute. 

Port, Tune, Jig, Harbour. 

Pus, Lip. 


Rae, the Moon. 

Rann, Verse. 

Raom, Rim, Number, Rhythm 
(root of the word Arithmetic). 

Rath, Fortress. 

ki, Righ, King. 

Righan, Queen. 

Rinn, Nose, Promontory. 

Ros, a Green Plain. 

Rosg, the Eye. 

Roth, Row, Wheel ( Rota, L.). 

Ruadh, Red. 
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Sa, It, It is. 

Sagarth, Priest. 

Sat/, Willow. 

Sa/, Heel, Dirt. 

Salthair, Chronicle. 

Samh, the Sun. 

Samhain, End of Summer, All- 
hallows. 

Samhradh, Summer (pr. Saura). 

Saor, Saer, Mason, Carpenter. 
Free. 

San, Holy, 

Scath, Shade. 

Scaff, Ship, Skiff. 

Sceall, Story, Shield. 

Scealp, Clitf, Bite. 

Sceath, Sgat, Sge, Hawthorn. 

Sceul, Scel, Tidings, Story. 

Scian, Dagger, Knife. 

Sctath, Shield, Basket. 

Scraith, Sod ; Vulgo, Scraw. 

Se, He, Six. 

Sean, Old. 

Sech, Dry, (Siceus L.). 

Seas, Heap of Sheaves. 

Si, She, Her. 

Sta, Sighe, Sidhe, Siog, Fairy. 

Stanach, Fox. 

Srol, Tribe. 

Stos, Down. 

Stur, Sister, Country. 

Slab, Mire. 

NSlainte, Health. 

Slan, Health. 

Sleg, Spear. 

Shabh, Mountain Ridge. 

Sliochad, Tribe: 

Slod, Puddle (hence Sludge). 

Smaois, Nose (pr. Smuish). 

Smoll, Trush. 

NSnathad, Needle. 

Sneachd, Snow. 

Snuad, Fair Head of Hair, hence 
Snood, 
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Sousgel, the Gospel. 

Soalt, a Leap (Saltus, L.), 
Nolas, Comfort. 

Soc, Beak, Plough Share, Nose, 
Suil, the Eye. 


Ta, I am, It is. 

Tain, Uerd of Cattle, Land. 

Taim, | am. 

Talamh, Earth. 

Tarbh, Bull ( Taurus, L.). 

Tart, Thirst. 

Tech, Teach, House. 

Tea, Rope. 

Teidhin, Death. 

Teine, Ten, Tin, Fire. 

71, Him or Her. 

Tigherna, Lord. 

Tir, Land Country. 

Tlachd, Burying Place. 

Tobar, a Spring Well. 

Tonn, a Wave. 

Tort, Cake. 

Tra, Traig, Strand (Bantry, 
Ventry, Fair Strand). 

Tradh, Fishing Spear. 

Trail, Slave. 

Trean, Strong (Treanmor, Very 
Strong—Proper Name). 

Trus, a Girdle. 

Tuath, People. 

Tuc, a Rapier. 

Tulach, a Hill. 

Turr, a Tower. 

Tus, Incense, (Thus, L.) 


UVa, O, Grandson. 

Uiagh, Uaim, Cave. 
Jais, Noble (Dune 
Gentleman). 

Van, Lamb. 

Uché, Breast. 

Ui, Hy, District. 

Ubh (pr. Uv), Ege. 


l ‘asal, 








Ant. IL—IRISH SALMON FISHERIES, 


A paper on the subject of the Irish Fisheries was published 
in November, 1851, in the Duddin University Magazine : it 
was the leading article of that number, and attracted at the 
time a large share of the public attention. Another article 
on the same subject, appeared in the same Magazine in the 
November number of the following year, and we now purpose 
making a few observations in reference to, and with the view 
of winding up those articles. 

The state of the Irish Fisheries, about the year 1850, drew 
towards them particular notice, and occasioned some solicitude 
on the part of the government, ‘The Salmon Fisheries were 
then in a deplorable condition, evidenced by the annual 
reports made by the Commissioners of Fisheries to Parliament 
respecting them, and it was generally supposed that mismanage- 
ment existed somewhere. 

In this state of the case a public letter was addressed to the then 
Lord Lieutenant, and by his permission published in the news- 
papers, in which the writer gave a marked and distinct pledge 
to the government, that if the measure for the resuscitation 
of the Salmon Fisheries were placed in his hands, he would be 
i e for their complete restoration. 

his pledge indeed was given—and purposely—in some- 
what strong language :—the writer stated that if his Excel- 
leney would place the preparation of the necessary legislative 
measure in his hands, he would give his head upon a block, 
if in three years the Fisheries of Ireland were not restored to 
their full state of productiveness. 

That pledge, it would appear, was accepted by the govern- 
ment. In March, 1851, the Fishery question was entrusted 
lo the party who had given to the head of the government so 
explicit and positive an engagement, and the preparation of a 
measure for the improvement of the fisheries, and consolidation 
of the fishery laws, was formally entrusted to him. 

As that pledge has been redeemed; as the Irish Salmon 

isheries, in the reports now made to Parliament.by the 
ase, “eee them, are stated to be in a prosper- 
diistnenead in my ie ; and as it has been officially 
the Irah svete it a d be desirable to introduce, and adopt, 
idle ‘ac, min the English and Scotch Salmon Fisheries, 
PS some particularity in reference to the legislative mea- 
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sure referred to,and the manner in which th: improvem: ni lige 

been broaght SS hiay not he ‘re be misp| laced. 
The Bill was introduced into the House of Commons in 
Tone 1851, was printed by order of the Llouse, and circulated 
lrelond during the recess. It was again ordered to by 


fod in the foliowine’ session, ar d stood lor second reading 


n the 23r Lsov, but on the change of mini stry whi 
occurred Davis re session, It Was postponed, and wiih ot 
useful and Important measures appeared to be allowed to {al 
info the shade, 

it was in connexion with this bill, then before Parliam: Ni, 


that the arti “- sin aes l/ riwersity Alaaarine just referred | 
AppMcare d; an dl , the system embo lied ly thet wus ato 

pt | in practice, at | has been since att nded with suc 
nnportant effeets, we think it desirable to make a 
erely hoping that as great practical good and nation 
benefit re sult d from the publi cation of the articles in question, 
20m further practical good may follow from the publication ot 

» present paper. 

"1 liere is an observation made by Paley, in which, at a vers 
humble distance we would coneur, which is to this effeet :— 


CW Frenyaras, 


“That he alone discovers, who proves.” he party who con- 
a} - lamsade . Lnowledge 
tributed the articles referred to, having competent KHOWedg 


of his subject, and ample practical experience of the Salmon 
Misheries, undertook to prove both the cause of their decline, 
and the L, eans for their restoration ; and as such signal results 
have followed from the adopuon of the system he pul forwai 
both in the legislative measure he prep: ared, and in the articles 
which accompanied it, we proceed to single out, and emp! 


the items, from which these beneficial results were obtained, 
. | 
and by so doing we trust we shall accelerate the onward 


motion ; at least it is with such intention the present paper 
is submitted. iia’ 

Ln all ages discoveries have been founded upon some simpie 
facts carefully sifted, and thoroughly understood. In tie 
article alluded to, the object proposed was, to demonstrat ae 
the complete restoration of the Salmon Fisheries depenves 
upon cue or two leading principles—aided of course by mor, 


and subsidiary details, but yet founded, and e tirely de pomes ns 
for reciration upon the due application of those leading 
principles, ag 
It is our purpose now to show, that those princ|| —< wet 
Alu 


been for a long course of years persistently repudiated, 
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that they have been since, and now are, fully recognised and 
carried into effect. we , 

The first, and most important of these principles is, the ap- 

intment of a proper period for the commencement of the 
close season ; the close season being, as our readers probably 
are aware, the period during which Salmon fishing ts prohibited 
bylaw. The confusion which existed upon this subject, pre- 
vious to 1850, cannot easily be imagined. ‘The Board of 
Works, as Commissioners of Fisheries, were empowered in 
1842, to fix the close season for all the Lrish rivers, and the 
public inquiries and commissions perambulating the kingdom, 
to examine into this matter, and the conflicting evidence given 
upon it, only tended to increase, and aggravate the confusion. 
lu the melée, the Commissioners, (notwithstanding improved 
modes of capture then recently brought into use,) adopted the 
principle of prolonging the period for the commencement of 
the close season ; and they accordingly in the year 1846, pro- 
cured and got passed an act of Parliament prolonging the 
commencement of the close season to the lst of September in 
each year, We contended, that precisely a contrary course 
should have been adopted, and that the Ist of August should 
be the limit fixed. Tor fourteen or fifteen years this battle of 
the close season was fought without flinching on either side, 
but we believe it is now as fully decided as that of Solferino, 
and we confess we are glad to say so, for it is the chief and 
main pivot upon which the whole question of the improvement 
of the Salmon Fisheries hinges, 

The Commissioners on this, and many other matters, how- 
ever, are now progressing in the right direction : in 1852, they 
fixed the 13th of August for the Shannon and Limerick dis- 
inet ; in various otlier rivers they are gradually approximating 
to the period indicated ; and in the instance of the river Liffey 

y last year made their bye-law fixing the first of August as 
the proper period. Iu this particular, we believe, the bye-law 
§ necessary, but many alterations of the fishery laws are 
Matutably made by the Commissioners, not by bye-law, bat 
Yule or order of the Board. Finally, the Commissioners 

Ve reported to Parliament that in all those rivers in which 
pa Pe comneeee ‘ early commencement of the close season 
* P ana las ensued, and so strong is the convic- 

_ 9 ft ali Quarters, upon this matter, that measures, we 
the English asanoe “ Incorporate it into the regulation of 
ota. Scotch Salmon Fisheries, During the present 

» We are informed, our Inspecting Commissioner, and 
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others from Ireland, were examined before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, in tle ‘Tweed case, for the purpose of showing 
the great advantages resulting from this all-important change, 
and with a view to ils general adoption, We may therefore 
conclude our observations upon this ttem by repeating, that 
aiter a persistent Opposition of fourteen or fifteen years, this 
principle is now fully set up, and, as we have just stated, 1s 
about to be extended to the Enghsh and Seotel: Fisher Ss. 

The prevention of over capture of Salhwon peal, is anot 
niatter of essenti il lnoportance, strongly enforced in the articles 
adverted to; and in the absence of any speciic provisions for 
that purpose al present, Momay be observed that the fixing an 
early Commencement of the close season, to a considerable ex- 
tent ellects thai object, SInCe as Salmon pt al are ascending ihe 
rivers only in the summer montis, the cessation of fishing on 
the first of August allows a Jarge escape of them, and affords 
the best secunty for restocking the rivers. Protection (the 
value of which has always been understood) then becomes an 
essential adjunct; but the word protection is one of large ine 
port and signification, and almost all the remedial measures 
ria be covered by it. very provision that enables Salmon 
and Salmon Jt al to pr ceed up rivers to spawn, IS protection ; 
in early close season Is protection > the weekly close season 18 
protection ; Salmon passes for the escape of Salmon over weits 
is protection ; and the prevention or punishinent of poaching 
is protection ; but it will be easily understood that the best 
prot ction of all Is, fo have something to protect, 

There is another matter, that of migratory passages, to faci!l- 
tate the passage of Salmon over weirs. This topic is very fully 
discussed in the article of 1851 ; it is there endeavoured to be 
shown that to construet an expensive Salmon puss is one thing, 
and to construct a good oneis another. The matter Is exceed 
ingly technical, and the writer endeavoured to show, at much 
length, that inexpensive passages of great efliciencey could castly 
be constructed, and gave several plans; but, be they sunple, 
or be they complex, nothing is more certain than that a slight 
error of construction will render any one of them valueless 
We have no means of knowing in what manner a great puntber 
of these Salinon passes, which have been constructed througheut 
the country, have been planned, but will advert to one ol them 
near Dublin, in our immediate vicinity, by way of ilustrating 
in ten allude to 
lieve, af 
serrated 


b 


i f ‘ , . be? 
what we mean, The device or Salmon pass we here 
was constructed im the year 1555, at a cost, we be 
some £40, or LO: it was, as originally constructed, 
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like a saw, the stones throughout its whole length being set 
angle wise : now every one of these notches or angles formed 
a stop (particularly objected to in the article of 1851), the pass 
in question was further complicated by having cradles, or rests, 
constructed in it: these and the serrated projections formed a 
itive obstruction, and experience secon proved it, for after 
three years trial of this pass, it was found that the serrated 
process destroyed its efficiency, and a mason was then employed 
to cut every one of them away ; but the cradles remain, and they 
are a manifest obstruction and injury—we wish we could see the 
mason again at work at them. Within these few days, we, and 
numerous other spectators, have seen the Salmon in great 
numbers, one after the other rushing up this pass, and at least 
one half of those attempting it were thrown off by the rush of 
water issuing from the cradles: a blunder of this kind is pain- 
ful to witness, and our only intention by these observations 1s 
to seeitremedied. Kvery poacher or practical person is aware, 
that when a Salmon is rushing over a weir, almost a straw, if 
he strikes against it,,will throw him back: these passes in 
almost every case should be made smooth throughout, and 
somewhat arched, or bowed, and should have nothing whatever 
connected with them, against which the ascending fish could 
by possibility strike. Had the pass we are describing been made 
perfectly smooth throughout, every Salmon attempting it would 
have passed over with the utmost facility ; as it is, it is dis- 
tressing to see so large a proportion of them thrown back, 
gasping and injured at the foot of it, a ready prey to any one 
who pleases to catch them. Asa rule, in the formation of these 
passes, we would say, the simpler they are made the better— 
complications and needless helps are positive obstructions. 
To enumerate the practical amendments of the law, embodied 
w the bill referred to, which have been already introduced 
and brought into operation through means of the powers 
which the Commissioners of Fisheries have, of making bye- 
laws, rules, orders, and regulations, would occupy far too much 
space here; still, much remains to be done in the way of express 
a of the law. Amongst other matters, a consolidation 
Se Acts is urgently required, and it is to be hoped 
ention of Mr. Fitzgerald, the present Attorney-General, 


ma . , . a 
¥ at an early period be called to the whole of this important 


ie Fisheries; his patriotic efforts to encourage every 
ihigy beneficial to the 


subject of ¢| 
(| ? 
country, and to promote all objects of 
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practical utility, afford the best assurance that the measures 
here referred to will not escape his attention. 

Indeed a due regard even to matters of detail, becomes 
essential when we consider the position the Salmon Fisheries 
occupy as one of the chief resources of the kingdom : the 
gross produce arising from our rivers, if it could be accurately 
ascertained, would surprise and _ startle the casual enquirer, 
and even an approximation to it may afford some idea of its 
magnitude, ‘There are in Ireland upwards of one hundred 
Salinon rivers, and while in the larger rivers there are Fisheries 
which yield, each, from one to two hundred tons of Salmou 
annually, the very smallest rivers are capable of having their 
produce brought up to an almost fabulous amount, But 
rivers retrograde, as well as advance, and the decline in the 
one case is often as rapid and alarming as the increase and 
improvement is gratifying in the other. We shall illustrate 
this by a reference to the two neighbouring rivers, nearest the 
metropolis; we mean the river Boyne, and the river Liffey. 
The Boyne was always considered one of the best Salmon 
rivers in Lreland of its class, but during the last two or three 
years a lamentable change has taken place, its produce having 
been run down almost to nothing, by the operation of causes 
which will require a specific counteraction and remedy ; whilst 
on the other land, the Liffey, by the adoption of proper 
means, has been increased in its produce, during the last tew 
years iu a remarkable manner, the yield now, being more than 
ten-fold beyond the average of former years, previous to L504, 
and yet this river may be stated as only in progress of develop 
ment, What we would direct attention to is, the actual produce 
of the mvers during the period which may be termed—the 
great productive period of the Salmon Fisheries—which extended, 
we should say, up to the vear L800, at which time improved 
modes of capture first came into use in Ireland. At the period 
referred to, salivon was almost a drug in all parts of the king- 
dom, and was the ordinary food of the poorer classes: ti 
river Lilley at that time, and no doubt for all time previously, 
yielded a supply which would appear altogether incredible, i 
we had not before us the authentic evidence of ledgers and 
market returns. The chief fisheries of this river are situated 
respectively at Island Bridge and at Poolbeg, aud assuming 
the capture of the Poolbeg tishery to bear the same proportion 

as now to that of Island Bridge, the gross capture ol both 
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ouut to avout one hundred tons annually. The price 
also indicated the extent of the supply. } In 
the vears 1794, 1795, and 1796, the fixed price of Liffey 
salmon, sold in gross in the city of Dublin, was pie at 
halfpenny per pound from January to the Ist of. 2 boa 
two pence halfpenny for the remainder of the o ason. i le 
great size of the fish too, at that period, is also worthy of 
remark; a salmon of 20lbs. weight is now rarely tu be met 
with in any of our rivers, but at the period referred to a large 
proportion of the Litley salmon equalled or exceeded that 
weight—the same catse which produces increased quantity 
also producing increased size—the larger fish being merely 
those of older growth, which bad escaped up and spawned, 
and escaped ani spawned again for successive seasons. Now, 
without confining our observations to the Liffey, (the conditions 
of which river are in many respects unfavourable) we fix our 
attention on the great productive period alluded to, and we 
contend that it is not only possible, but perfectly feasible to 
restore it—that this great productiveness of the salmon species 
isa law of nature, subject to specific rules ; that under present 
circumstances and conditions its developement depends chiefly 
upon a due adjustment of the laws of compensation and waste, 
as we endeavoured to show at large in former publications ; 
that the requirements are easily under control, and that the 
aggregate amount of food derivable annually from the salmon 
lisheries of the United Kingdom tay be increased by thousands 
of tons, ‘This we think we have abundantly proved both in 
theory and practice. We submitted that view in the practical 
system we put forward in 1851, and we do not now in the 
least diverge from it. 

We pass from these observations to make now some parti- 
cular reference to an interesting experiment, which has been 
it progress during the last few years, with the Salmon Fishery 
of the River Liffey, The importance of this experiment cannot 
well be overrated ; and we conceive that a proper understanding 
of it 1o detail, may have most benelicial national effects. ‘lhe 
ness . ee _ rag was fora jong time denied in 
beVertheless AE ty ~~ ain ate ieee terms, but 
matter undertaken ‘a “y Saad ap db CPER PAN ENS 

eclare they have : S bari id 4 re ; 188 re is Magi? 
the Salmon Fisher " Fa vie Pa . Pte! B pre of 
ilies) shery of the river aiffey, was made to four 
al gentlemen, one of them a member of the legis- 

sure. Their object was a spirited and euterprising one; 
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it was nothing less than to restore the Salinon Fishery of the 
Liffey, and m: ake that river a model for the lnprovement of 
the Irish Salmon Fisheries. Almost all the conditions to this 
undertaking were unfavourable: the Fishery at the time was 
in the last staves of exhaustion, and almost all the know n causes 
which are supposed to militate against Salmon Fisheries, were 
here to be found in excess: we mention these shortly: the 
sewerage of the metropolis: constant traflic of steamers and 
steam tugs, in the dal portion of the river: discharges from 
factories, and gas works; and above all, numerous high mill 
weirs — nting themselves as barriers to the fish throughout 
the whole course of the river: we mention these obstacles to 
the “inet ment of the Liffey to give encouragement elsewhere. 
To restore the Liffey S: mon F ishery, appeared indeed to many 
do be a hopeless task : nevertheless the success of it was pre- 
dicated, and the object has been most thoroughly accomplished. 
The experiment, as has been already st: ated, was commenced 
by these gentlemen in the year 1854, During the first two 
years, m amely, the years 1554, and 1855, the whole of 
the summer fish, including ¢ all those of the month of August, 
were allowed to pass up; some little impatience was then 
shown, and some detrimental acts were undoubtedly committed 
in the year 1856; but in 1887, the first improved run of 
Salmon peal was perceptible, and gave encouragement : in- 
provement then rapidly set in; the fish of August, LS57, and 
August, 1858, were now of course spared, and allowed to 
pass up to spawn, although by law it was at that time per- 
missible to kill them; the e apture of those vears became great, 
and the commercial profit considerable, and finally we are now 
happily enabled to state that the river Liffey may be classed 
amongst the best Salmon rivers in the kingdom ; indeed, al- 
though the weather from the long drought was unfavourable 
the qa untity taken in this river during the present year (1859) 
both in the upper Fishery, at [sland ‘Bridge, and in the lower 
Fishery, at Poolbeg, surpassed all experience of the oldest 
fishermen. ‘The tis hing season has now terminated, and the 
actual indications are such that we can with safety assert, that 
on the occurrence of the floods of this September, and of the 
ensuing month, the successive shoals of Salmon that will be seen 
passing over the weirs , and over the Salmon leap at Leixlip, "! 
be such as has not been witnessed in the Litley since the olden 
time ° 
in point of precision, however, as everytliing connec ted with 
the Liffey improvement 1s of moment, we would here )ast 
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slightly advert to some omissions, or drawbacks, which no 
doubt, to some extent were prejudicial. Ist.—The manner in 
h, throughout, the weekly close time was observed, was 
objectionable. 2nd.— Protection, in its ordinary sense, as it 
reyards the prevention of poaching, was insufficient ; little 
exceeding that of former times, 3rd.—The overcapture of 
Salmon peal in the year 1856, 1s to be lamented. And lastly, 
some of the Salmon passes already made are faulty, and 
several high mill-weirs are as yet unprovided with them at all. 
We just glance at these matters, easily remedied for the future, 
merely as it were taking a note of them; as in so important a 
movement as that of making one river a model for others 
nothing should be suppressed. 

It may now beasked, to whatare the happy results which haveat- 
tended the Liffey improveineut attributable ? There isconsidera- 
ble mystification about it, and we shall not, through any affected 
diffidence, hesitate to particularize the cause. In the year 
1844, a competent practical person made a deposition upon 
oath, before the Commissioners of the Board of Works, who 
were on that occasion constituted Commissioners of Luquiry ; 
the party in question drew up a paper concerning the Liffey, 
and tendered it to the Commissioners as his evidence, and he 
was sworn to the truth of its contents; the Comunissioners 
have since published that document in their fourth Annual 
Report to Parliament. The paper in question details, in a 
concise form, the means by which the Liffey, and all other 
Salmon rivers, could be restored, and it sets forth the futility 
of expecting any improvement in the Salmon Fisheries of 
Ireland, so long as the fish ascending the rivers in the month 
of August, are allowed by law to be destroyed. ‘I'he reader 
will observe that this sworn testimony of the absolute neces- 
sity of making August a close month, was laid before the 
Commissioners in December, 1844; and that it was. still 
further urged and impressed upon them in the articles pub- 
lished in the University Magazine, in 1851 and 1852, but that 
the Commissioners only made this all important change in 
this river in the year 1858, having thus taken fourteen years 
to consider of it. 

But we will go closer to the point in the present paper : 
the welfare of the Fisheries, and the improvement of the re- 
Sources of the kingdom, demand that there shall be no 
Coucealment or obscurity on our part respecting this matter ; 
in all we, who now write, have written, and published for nearly 
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twenty years back on the voluminous subject of the Salmon and Sea 
Fisheries, we have endeavoured tu narrow and simplify what- 
ever we had to say; in the article of November, 185], page 
520, we stated explicitly the items, by means of which, as we 
submitted, the resuscitation of the Salmon Fisheries could be 
effected, and we have now only to repeat verbatum, that state. 
ment—our declaration, therefore is, that the restoration of the 
Liffey Salmon Fishery has been effected by three resuscitative 
and remedial measures, brought into operation for the first 
time in 1854, that is to say :—Firstly.—Before all, and above 
all, cessation of Salmon Fishing on the first of August—this 
always was our sine gua non, for if August be included in the 
killing season, a mere remnant 1s left for spawning purposes. 
Secondly.—Migratory passages for facilitating the ascent of 
Salmon over weirs. ‘Thirdly. —Provision against overcapture 
of peal, with as much protection in its ordinary seuse as 
vossible. 

If therefore, the powers that be, desire to see that grand 
improvement and development of the Salmon Fisheries of the 
United Kingdom, which all will admit is so devoutly to be 
wished for, there 1s nothing more to be done, than for those in 
authority to point to the Liffey, and proclaim—Go, and do 
likewise. 

In conclusion, we would here lament that, asif it were by some 
flaw or failing of mortality, all mundane reform seems doomed 
to pass through its ordeal of opposition and disappointment: 
truth, or the demonstration of fact, has in all ages of the world 
met with persecution and injustice: too often is the zealous 
labourer in the vineyard deprived of the promised fruit of his 
toil—repeating perhaps, in meditative mood, those very pithy 
words—*‘ Sic vos non vobis,” or mourning in sadder thought over 
the neglected resources of a nation. We conceive, however, 
that the advocate of any important public good is unworthy of 
his mission, if he be not prepared to meet patiently the sorrows, 
disappointments, and self-sacrifices, which are the never-failing 
portion of the pioneer in the paths of public improvement 
There is, how ever, one Trew ard of which the weary piigriin in 
those tortuous and thorny ways cannot be deprived—the con- 
sciousness he will have if he has laboured zealously, and faith- 
fully, that by throwing his mite into the common stock o 
knowledge, he will at all events have made himself useful 1 
his generation, 
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Medical Notes and Reflections. By Menry Holland, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c., dc. London: Longmans. 1839. 


There is perhaps no subject of equal interest which has 
been so little methodically treated as that-of Dreams. In 
conversation they are frequently the theme of transient 
remark, and vague discussion; but there are very few 
regular dissertations concerning them, though it might be 
supposed that what so much tends to illustrate the powers 
and fueulties of the human mind, would have engaged 
attentive consideration. 

The reason of this neglect indeed cannot easily be dis- 
covered: whether it be, that the wide range which the 
prospect opens seems to tempt rather desultory and discur- 
sive flight, than steady and systematic enquiry, or that the 
indistinet notions which are usually entertained in hasty 
speculation, appear to preclude the hope of clear and satis- 
factory decision, the projector of the present treatise at- 
tempts not to determine; but he is of opinion that much 
curious information may be collected on the subject, and 
that some important conclusions may be deduced from a 
general view of the considerations which are connected with 
it. In the paper it will not be expected that we shall 
embrace the whole scope of the argument; it will be suffi- 
cient if we throw out some general principles, and confirm 
our remarks by a reference to some of those dreams, both 
ancient and modern, which have excited the chiefest 
attention. 

In order to assist our examination of that variety of 
matter which will demand our notice, it may be useful to 
advert to the distinctions under which the different kinds of 
dreams have been characterised in general description by 
preceding writers, 

The first distinction laid down by Macrobius, an ancient 
seal ee to what is properly called a dream,* which 

Fegards as a figurative and mysterious representation 
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that requires to be interpreted. An example of this is fur- 
nished by Dion Cassius,* who states that Nevo dreamt 
that he saw the chair of Jove pass into the palace of 
Vespasian, which was considered as‘ emblematical of the 
translation of the empire to Nero. 

The second relates to what is termed vision,+ which was 
understood to obtain, when any one saw that which after- 
wards came to pass in the same manner that it was foreseen. 
A friend, for instance, acting in the same circumstances, as 
in reality the next morning he may be found to do. 

The third sort is what the ancients conceived to be 
oracular,t and what they described as taking place, when 
in sleep, a parent or priest, or venerable person or deity, 
denounced what was or was not to happen, or what should 
be done or avoided ; an instance of which is said to have 
occurred to Vespasian, who, when a private man in Achaia, 
dreamt that a person unknown assured him, that his pros- 
perity should begin as soon as Nero should lose a tooth : in 
completion of which he was shewn on the next day a tooth 
just drawn from the Emperor; soon after which Nero's 
death took place, as likewise that of Galba, and discord 
broke out between Otho and Vitellius, which facilitated 
Vespasian’s ascent to the throne.$ 

An impressive example is also furnished by Virgil, who 
represents the disfigured shade of Hector to have appeared to 
Mneas on the night on which the Grecians took possession 
of Troy, exhorting him to escape from the flames of the 
city already falling to destruction. 

These were supposed to rise under the influence of inspi- 
ration: Cicero considers them as particularly suited to 
temples, and we are told, that the leaders of the Lacede- 
monians were accustomed to lie down in the temple ot 
Pasithea, in expectation of such ocular suggestions, 1n 
which they trusted as infallibly true.|} They are here pro- 
duced only by way of illustration. 

The fourth is the Insomnium,9 which Macrobius repre- 
sents as some solicitude of an oppressed mind, body, oF 
fortune, which, as it harassed us when awake, so it affects 


® L. Ixvi. t " Ovayer, visio. t NX pem“aerio os, oraculum. 
§ Sueton. Mi ia Dion. Cass. L. Ixvi. 
' Cicero de Divin, L. i. §. 43. ©’ Ryotwor. 
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us in our sleep ; as for instance, when a lover finds himself 

sed or deprived of the object of his affections ; or 
when any one under Supinnenaions of some insidious 
enemy seems to have fa len into his power, or to have 
escaped from it. With respect to the body, when a person 
filed with wine, or distended with food, fancies himself 
either strangled with repletion, or suddenly relieved ; or 
when, on the contrary, a man hungry or thirsty appears to 
desire, or to seek, or to find, food or liquor: lastly, with 
respect to fortune, when any one seems, according to his 
hopes or fears, to be elevated to or degraded from power 
and high stations. | 

These dreams were considered by the ancients as espe- 

cially deceitful and vain,* as leaving no significant impres- 
sion ; they are spoken of by Virgil as those 

“ Fallacious dreams which ghosts to earth transmit,” f 


and are directly opposite to the dreams which Persius des- 


cribes as 
« Visions purg’d from phlegm,’t 


and which were considered as sent from the gods, and not 
proceeding from humours of the body. 

Petronius Arbiter, or rather Epicurus, thus describes the 
Insomnium with discrimination from the oracle. 


“ The fleeting spectres which in dreams arise 
Come not from temples, or indulgent skies ; 
The mind creates them, when its powers uncheck’d 
May sport, and leave the body in neglect. 
The hero sees disorder'd legions fly, 
And belpless monarchs bath'd in slaughter die, 
Renews the war, besieged town assails, 
With sword and flames the lofty fortress scales. 
In visionary courts the lawyers spar, 
And convicts tremble at th’ ideal bar. 
Still o'er his hidden gold the miser quakes, 
The sportsman still with dogs the woodlands shakes : 
The skilful mariner the vessel saves, 
Or buffets, from the wreck escap’d, the waves. 





+e Ww. e = ro “| 
Fevers Gvescos, Sophocles. 
a, alsa ad ceelum mittunt insomnia manes. Virgil. Mneid. 1. vi. 
earth is here mentioned as heaven, in relation to the lower 
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All that affection breathes hy love is penn’'d, 

And tokens sent which love delights to send. 

Ev'n dogs in sleep the same impression bear, 

And tongue the scented footsteps of the hare. 

The wretched must the wounds of mis’ry feel, 

Though night's still influence on the world should steal.”* 


Macrobius illustrates the Phantasm, which is the fifth 
sort, and which is styled Visus by Cicero, as that which 
takes place between waking and sleeping, as it does in the 
first clouds of sleep, when the person who begins to doze, 
thinking himself awake, imagines that he sees forms differ- 
ing in shape and magnitude from natural objects rushing 
upon him, and wandering about; or any strange confusion 
of things, cheerful or distressing. Under this class he 
places the Ephialtes, or night-mare, which common opinion 
supposes to invade persons when asleep, and ¢o load and 
incommode them by the weight. 

Macrocius represents the Phantasm and the Insomnium 
as little deserving of attention, conceiving them to furnish 
no subject of divination or assistance in the discovery of 
futurity : popular superstition, however, seems to have re- 
garded the night-mare as capable of predicting. 

Macrobius, in his description, has not included visions 
which were supposed to be seen in the day, when the senses 
were awake, several of which are recorded in the fabulous 
relations of ancient history, as that of the appearance of 
Romulus, who is said to have presented himself in glitter- 
ing armour, and with an aspect more bright and august 
than when living, to Julius Proculus, a patrician of distin- 
guished character, as he was travelling on the public road, 
and to have assured him of the future power and prosperity 
of Rome:+ and another example was furnished in the 
apparition which appeared to ‘archetius, king of the 
Albans, and which was feigned to have been the father 0! 
Romulus.t Those, indeed, come under the general idea 
of visions, treated of in the second definition of Macrobius, 
differing from them only as they occurred in the day ; but, 
properly speaking, they should be distinguished as being 
imparted to persons whose senses were awake. 
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A more simple distribution of dreams than that of 
Macrobius was adopted by those who divided them only 
into two sorts—plain and allegorical: the former includin 
such as exhibited things in their own form,* the latter such 
as intimated circumstances under similitudes. 

Ona general reflection that dreams take place when the 
body is inactive and dormant, it may be expedient 
to examine a little into the nature of sleep, which 
ig one of the most remarkable regulations of Providence, 
and intimately connected with some of the great arrange- 
ments of his appointment, who has ‘established day and 
night for a perpetual ordinance ;” the latter for sleep, which 
is well described as ‘‘ Nature's soft nurse,”’ as that which 

“knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 

The birth of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.’’f 
As indeed it is the fostering and gentle soother of human 
cares and infirmities, the guardian of that repose in which 
the preservation of the huinan frame ischerished. If sleep 
be considered in abstract distinction, it is certain that not- 
withstanding the effects which we experience from it in 
recruited strength and renovated spirits, it is a state of 
apathy ; if considered separately from dreams, it is a sus- 
pension of the mental as well as of the corporeal powers ;{ 
itis a seeming prelude of death§ however salubrious in 
supporting life, and the senses, though capable of being 
roused, are closed in insensibility ; it appears to loosen the 
links of connexion which subsist between the soul and body 
without breaking the chain. 


“It is death’s counterfeit, 
T . . . 
We seem in it as passing to our former state 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve.”| 


fs S - ae ae. 
It is,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “a death whereby we 
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. Orwenwarxo/—things which appeared in their own likeness. 
t Macbeth, t Johnson's Dict. fol. ed. 
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Diversorum yvowa, 
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live, a middle moderating point between life and death, and 
so like death, I dare not trust it without my prayers, and 
an half adieu unto the world, and take my farewell in g 
colloquy with God. After which I close my eyes in secu- 
rity, content to take my leave of him, and sleep unto the 
resurrection.’ * 

Thomas Tryon, a student in physic in the last century, 
defines sleep to be the natural rest of a living creature, or a 
partial temporary cessation of animal action, and the fune- 
tions of the external senses, caused immediately by the 
weakness of the animal faculty proceeding from a steep and 
stupifying vapour, arising from the concoction and diges- 
tion of the alimentary food exhaled from the stomach, and 
hence ascending to the brain, and watering and bedewing 
it with unctuous fumes, whereby the operation of the senses is 
for a time obstructed, to the end the powers of the mind 
and body may be recruited, refreshed, and strengthened. 

Sleep, as it is a state of exemption from impressions 
from external objects, can occasion no positive sensations of 
pain or pleasure, unless by the aid of dreams. If during 
sleep we are safe and tranquil, yet, as insensible of our 
security, we derive no satisfaction from it. 

To enjoy advantages we must be conscious that we pos- 
sess them, and the only consciousness which we have in 
sleep is a consciousness of the existence of the ideal objects 
which our imagination creates in dreams, for when the 
senses are so strongly affected by external impressions 4s 
to produce sensations on the mind, sleep is disturbed, and 
if no impressions continue we awake. 

To the unhappy sleep may indeed be considered as good, 
inasmuch as it intermits the agonies of pain, and closes 
the wounds of misery ; if it bring no joys, it at least sus- 
pends sorrow ; he who mourns even that thankless ingratl- 
tude which is ‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth” forgets the 
anguish of his soul in sleep, which, like the medicated wine 
of Circe, induces a cessation of sorrow and passion, and a 
forgetfulness of all evils. The tear is at least for some 
time checked, and the sigh of the heart suppressed. 

As the will seems to exercise little influence over the 
powers of the mind or body in sleep, though it occasionally 





* Religio Medici. B. ii. §. 12. 
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exerts a control over them, the character of sleep must take 
its cast from the nature of the dreams which occur ; and 
in this state of ideal existence the man whose waking 
thoughts revel in festivity may pine under imaginary dis- 
tress, while the wretched and depressed may enjoy the 
cheerful scenes of prosperity. The sovereign whose living 
brows are encircled with a diadem may see himself 
“ despoiled of the pride of kingly sway” till the early cour- 
tiers attend his levee. The embarrassed debtor may be 
restored to opulence, and the wretched exile return to the 
land of his affection. 

In general, however, our reflections in sleep are regu- 
lated by certain laws of association, and the predominant 
complexion which distinguishes the mind when awake, 
continues to spread its influence over our waking thoughts. 


«“ Whatever love of burnished arms obtains, 
Of chariots whirling o’er the dusty plains, 
Whatever care to feed the glossy steeds 

By day prevails, again by night succeeds.”* 


Or as the idea is expressed by Garth : 


“The slumb'ring chiefs of painted triumphs dream, 
While groves and streams are the soft virgin’s theme.” 


The “memory retains the colouring of the day,”{ which 
fades only by insensible transitions. In times of pros- 
perity 

“Glorious dreams stand ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all we saw before.”§ 


In scenes of sorrow, as Job pathetically complained, the 
alllictions end not with the day; ‘‘ when I say my bed shall 
comfort me, my couch shall ease my complaint, then thou 
scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me through visions ;”| 
and Plutarch has expressed a similar sentiment, saying, 

when grief takes me sleeping I am disturbed by dreams.’ 


re 





: at B. vi. Que gratia currum, &c. 
ww gaa ~ Walpole’s Mysterious Mother. 
| Job vii. 14. 15. So Cicero, Cura oppressi animi vel corporis 
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To the coward conscience and guilty reflections, of that 
murderer of innocent pens p, and of Richard, ‘ the dreadful 
minister of hell,” the night could bring but perturbation 
and shadowy terrors, rendering that by which wearied 
nature was to revive a ru le state of disquietude shattering 
the human.irame, while like Rufinus they might see 


“6 Dire shad s illusive fleet before th: mind 
Of men by him to cruel death consigned.’ 


The passions which are rutile xd cannot be instantly 
calmed, and these agitations which impress the mind e i- 
tinue long to fluetnate with an impulse which resembles 
the dead waves that suceeed a storm, subsiding only by 
slow and imperceptible degrees. 

As the tide of our reflections is only changed by a gra- 
dual reeess alter we sink into repose, so the influence of 
dreams is often {elt beyond the period of their continuance : 
we wake with cheerfulness if we have been exhilarated i 
lumber, and the joy which comes in the morning requires 
time to disperse the clouds of solicitude. Sleep, however, 
though it sometimes admits images to harass the mind, yt 
in general serves to renew an impaired s str ngth, al and to 
recruit our exhausted spirits; and even whe it is most in- 
terrupted and disturbed by visionary disquietudes, it still 
wavs ints ters to the support of the human constitution. 
Nature cannot long subsist unless invigorated by its relief, 
if must collapse or be fretted to an irritation whieh will 
drive the sympathetic mind to insanity, if it experience not 
occasionally its sola ec f na re cruiting aid. : 

The necessity of slee p results from the deficie ney of the 
quantity ani mobili lt y of the spirits oer: asioned by t he com- 
pressure of the nerves, and by the collapsing of the ner- 
vous parts which convey the s spirits from their fountain in 


the common sens ory to circulate to all parts of the est 
the 


4 


As this necessity becomes more urgent in proportion to 
faticne of the b ody, we find that often while it refuses to 
woigh down the eyelids of royalty 


‘* In the perfumed chambers of the great, 
And ; all I'd with sounds of sweetest melody ; 
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it wil «Upon the high and giddy mast | . 

Seal up the ship boy’s eyes, and rock his brains, 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge.” 

Sleep also is justly considered as the world’s best medicine, 
repairing the waste and lulling the disquietudes of nature, 
carrying off the gross humours of the body by perspiration, 
and refreshing its debilitated powers. It is so favorable 
and restorative to nature, that some animals which sleep in 
the winter, as bears are supposed to do under the snow, 
grow fat though they are deprived of food; and swallows, 
fats, and many sorts of insects which enjoy a kind of alter- 
nation of sleep extended to a long esti are preserved in 
that state under circumstances in which they could not 
exist when awake. 

Some writers represent sleep to be subservient to the 
sustenance of vegetable life, conceiving that the plants 
hich close with the night, and open in the morning, derive 
benefit from a state of rest analogous to slumber ; and all 
animated nature may be conceived to require repose, while 
unceasing vigilance may be regarded as the exclusive attri- 
buteof God ‘‘ who slumbereth not.” The quantity of sleep 
which is sufficient for the purposes of well sustained 
life varies with the constitution of the individual, 
and depends on the proportion of fatigue which he en- 
dures, and the quantity of nourishment which he re- 
celves. It may be protracted indefinitely, and during’ its 
continuance the vital flame appears scarcely to waste its 
supplies ; if we may credit some accounts which are fur- 
nished to us, and which represent lethargic persons to have 
been so absorbed in uninterrupted sleep for weeks, and even 
years, a8 to require no sustenance, and to sufler so little 
change or consumption of the animal vigor, that the “ eye 
bo dimmed, nor the natural force abated.”* 
nhidose ne” wy represents Epimenides, a distinguished 
during ‘whiot i Jrete, to have slept fifty-one years in a cave, 
ee a ime if he had any dreams he could not after- 

ecall them, and when he awaked he with difficulty 

recollected the city of his residence, and could scarcel 
persuade hig wr a ler Ar well ganas y 
ug younger brother to recognise him.t This 


a 
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* Bacon. 


es Laertius, Epimen, L. i. Plin. Hist. Nat. L. vii. O. 5. 
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account may probably be suspected from his connection with 
Cretan history ; apts Ab ¢ Barthelemy represents it to i uunport 
only that Epimenide s passed the first years of his youth in 
solitude and silent meditation. There are many other r re- 
lations, however, whic h prove that sleep may be continued 
without i injury to the human constitution certainly to a much 
longer period than the body could subsist witho ut food in a 
waking state.* Arisiotle and Piutarch+ speak of the nurse 
of one Timon who slept two months without any indication 
of life. Mareus Damascenus repre sents a German rustic 


to have slept under an hay-rick through a whe le antumn 
and winter, til l on thy ei. ae of the hay he awoke half 
dead and utterly diftracted.t Crantzius mentions a scholar 


at Lubeck in the ‘ime of Gregory the Eleventh, who slept 
seven years without any apparent change.§ The most 
memorable account, however, is that of Fo seven persons 
of Kiphe Sus, who are re ported {o have slept providentially 
In a cave to waieh they had retired, from the time of the 
persecution under Decius till the 380th year of Theodosius. 
‘| he cuve, it ig sal id, is still] she wh at IS ph esus, and t] 1 Te- 
mains of a chapel erected to their memory.|| These wer 
the seven famous sleepers whose reputation is certainly 
unrivalled in history. But thongh the account be sane- 
tioned in some Greek homilies, and in the Koran, many 
incredulous people have stumbled at the marvellous rela- 
tion, and consider it as a fiction of the martyrologists. 
th ere is however pe rhs aps s nothing more ne xplic: able in mens 
sleeping 106 years than in their sleeping six ; we know not 
it What limits to stop, and may remark, as was once done on 
the | subject of St. Denys’s wi alki ing a great way without his 
head, La distance n’ y fait rien,c’est Te premier pas qui coute. 
Upon this subject it may be worth while to notice a very 
extraordinary account which was drawn up by Gual Uer 
at the request of the King of Sweden, and whic th is inserted 


in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin. The case allu 
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lutroduct. au Voyage de la Gréce. Pausanias, L. i. C. 14. p. 39. 
See arch, Sympos. L. in. Quest. 9. 
ww. Theat. vol. ii. L. 5. p. 415. 
C conte, Vandal. L. viii. C. 39 
Ricaut’s Hist. of the Greek Church. 
f Niceph. Hist. Eccles. L. xiv. C. 44. Schol. 
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ded to is that of a woman of the name of Guasser, who 
was affected by a kind of catalepsy which attacked her 
twice a day, during which she sunk into a profound sleep, 
and was deprived of all in ternal and external sensation ; her 
limbs grew hard and inflexible like stone, a little pulse was 
discernible, and her respiration continued as free as in her 
natural sleep: she appeared to have no feeling though her 
flesh was scarified, The fit came on regularly every morn- 
ing at a very early hour, and ceased about twelve o'clock 
by a gradual and convulsive recovery of the use of the 
limbs, which allowed her just time to take refreshments, 
whea she again relapsed into sleep, whlch continued till 
eight o’clock,from which time she remained awake till olga 
o'clock inthe morning. It was remarkable that this dis- 
order sometimes lasted six months, sometimes a year, and 
at last two years and a half (during the latter part of which 
time the paroxysim returned but once a day) atter which 

riod a correspondent interval of health always intervened. 

uring the continuance of her malady she was married, and 
brought to bed of two or three children, who were not 
affected by her complaint; she lived many years after the 
last attack, and having attained the age of eighty, died in 
1746, of a disorder which had no apparent connection with 
this periodical affection, which is supposed to have origina- 
tedin some irregularity of constitution increased by ex- 
posure to wet in an endeavour to escape from a persecution 
in France,* 

The case of Colonel Townshend, mentioned by Dr. Cheyne, 
was also very remarkable; he had for many years been 
alected with a nephritic complaint, and had the power of 
dying or expiring when he pleased, and afterwards of 
coming to life ayain at pleasure, a proof of which Dr. 
Cheyne, Dr. Baynard, and Mr, Skrine, had at Bath, where, 
py ' composing himself deliberately on his back, the pulse 
ha — gradually became insensible, no motion of 
Seinen ~ Mee go nor any symptom of life to be 
by his deta ield to his mouth being not even soiled 
ga am 1 continued in this state near half an hour, 

ue Men gradually recovered,+ 








* Conc; an. 
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This relation reminds us of the aceount given by 8, 
Austin of Restitutus, a Presbyter, who could at pleasure 
deprive himself of all sense in a state of apparent death, 
in which he seemed not to breathe, and was not affected by 
any present sensations even from fire, though he professed 
to hear very loud voices.* 

Cardan, the famous physician and astrologer of Pavia, 
tells us, among other extraordinary things of himself, that 
he could at any time fall into an extasy, and had only a 
faint and indistinct hearing of those who conversed, becom- 
ing insensible of the gout, and every other pain.t 

Uut some reports are still more surprising. A whole 
people of Lucomoria, a country of farther Sarmatia, are 
related to die on the twenty-seventh of November, like 
swallows, in consequence of the intense cold, and not to 
awake again till the twenty-fourth of April.t 

These wonderful suspensions of the corporeal powers must 
be considered as more than common trances, such as those 
by which Barton, the maid of Kent, could absorb her facul- 
ties, or than such extasies as Locke deseribes to be 
dreaming with the eyes open.§ 

The notion of a trance with the eyes open appears very 
early to have been connected with the idea of divine visions,| 
and it seems in modern times to have been imagined, that the 
senses of those who are entranced leave the body, and are 
occupied in acquiring the knowledge of things secret and 
remote, 

After the marvellous accounts which have been here pro- 
duced, it mnst be an insipid relation to mention that Baker 
speaks of a William Foxley who fell asleep on Tuesday in 
Kaster week, and could not be awakened even with pinch- 
ing and burning till the first day of next term, which was 
full fourteen days.{ These relations, it may be incidentally 





* August. de Civit. Dei. L. xiv. C. 24. te 
+ Cardan de Varietat. Rer. L. viii. C. 43. p. 108. Scaliger in- 
forms us that Cardan abstained from food to verify the predicuon 
which he had uttered of his death, as did also Robert Burton and 
Bayle. 
t Wanley’s Wonders, C. xxiv. p. 627. 
§ Essay on the Unders. B. ii. Ch. i, §. 2. 
| Numb. xxiv. 4. 
© Baker's Chron, p, 428. 
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observed, prove the necessity of caution in not burying 
ng prematurely. sh 

The circumstances under which epileptic persons have 
been known to think and act as if waking, and even to ad- 
dress other persons in long and connected discourses, are 
deserving of philosophical investigation. 

There are other accounts of an opposite nature equally 
remarkable. Seneca reports that Meecenas lived three 
years without any sleep, and was at last cured of his dis- 


temper by soft music.” 
Nizolius is related to have lived thirty-five years without 


sleep. + 

The modern account of the woman of Padua, who lived 
fifteen days without sleep, will easily be credited by those 
who receive the former histories. 

It is to be observed, that in these accounts no mention 
is made of dreams having been enjoyed by the persons thus 
subjected to the dominion of Morpheus, and it is doubtful 
whether we are to consider dreams as necessarily attendant 
on sleep. 7 

Herodotus asserts of the Atlantes,theinhabitants of Mount 
Atlas, that they neither eat animal food nor dream. Lode 

rofesses to have seen a man who, though his memory was 
y no means defective, assured him that he had never 
dreamt till after a fever which affected him about the twenty- 
fifth or twenty-sixth year of his age ; and Plutarch mentions 
his friend Cleon, who though he had attained a great age, 
had never dreamed, and says that the same was recorded 0 
Thrasymenes. It is possible, however, that these persons 
had dreamed, though the impression made on their mind 
might have been so slight as not to excite any recollection. 
Aristotle observes, that those who never dream till grown 
up are generally liable, after their experience of this kind, 
to some change of constitution, a remark confirmed by 

ttie, who professes to have known a gentleman who never 
dreamed but when his health was disordered. The habit of 
dreaming, however, prevails so generally, that it may be 
considered a3 an ordinary exercise of the human mind, and 
my tending to prove its inherent powers of reflection; and 

8 probable that if the mind is capable of being entirely 
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De Providentia t Schenk’s Observat. L. i. p. 64. 
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quiescent, it rarely ceases to think, however its thoughts 
may sometimes be «oy as speedily as they arise, 
Clemens Alexandrinus deemed an entire quiescence to be 
adeath to the soul. Locke’s argument that it is not 
essential to the soul to think, because it does not always 
dream,* is founded upon an argument which is at leas: 
disputable, for though it may be allowed that the mind 
cannot think without being sensible that it does think, it 
need not necessarily be admitted that it does not always 
dream, because it cannot recall its dreams when awake, or 
because it does not even remember that it has dreamed ; 
since it might be conscious of its reflections when the 
body was asleep, though no recollection of them be re- 
tained at the return of morning, which instantly presents 
new scenes to the eyes, and excites new and stronger im- 
pressions on the mind. The voluntary operations of the 
mind seem to cease during sleep, so that the mind becomes 
in great measure passive, and we can seldom discern any 
accurate recollection or powers of reasoning. 


« Ebon night is no logician."+ 


Many things which did occur in sleep, and many things 
which strike the mind when we are awake, escape almost 
instantly from the memory, and are not recollected till per- 
chance some remote event recall them to our remembrance : 
so likewise drunken persons often forget the events and 
actions which took place during their intoxication; and 
with respect to dreams, Nebuchadnezzar forgot his dream 
till Daniel recalled it to his mind.t 

Dreams, though sometimes forgotten almost as soon as 
framed, are not to be considered as useless : they may serve 
to exercise the faculties and improve the temper of the 
mind, which may derive profit from the contemplation of 
successive images, but could receive no advantage from 
apathy. 

Incoherent as they are, they enable us, on reconsidera- 
tion, to watch the temper of the mind, to regard its pre- 
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* Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, B. ii. Cc. i. §. |. 
Watt's Essays, p. 120. Aristot, de Insomn. Hobb’s Leviathan, 
B, ii. C. 45. 

+ Mysterious Mother. t Dan. ii. 5. 
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dominant affections, and to note its undisguised propensi- 
ties ; and they who are disposed to correct any mischievous 
tendencies, may be assisted thereby in discovering where it 
may be done with most benefit and effect. 

o was of opinion, that every one might form a judg- 
ment of his advancement in virtue from his dreams, since 
if he found himself not pleased with anything disgraceful 
and unjust, but his powers of mind enlightened by reason, 
shining out for the reflection of pure images, like a placid 
and waveless sea, he might have ground for self approba- 
tion ;* on the other hand, if in sleep the mind seemed 
readily to yield itself to vicious passions, there must be 
much cause for vigilance. 

It was upon a similar conviction that Dionysius inflicted 
the punishment of death on Marsyas, for having dreamt 
that he had cut the tyrant’s throat, being persuaded that it 
must have formed the subject of his waking thoughts.+ 
When we are awake, as Plutarch has observed, if vice peeps 
out, it accommodates itself to the opinion of men, and is 
abashed ; and veiling its passions, it does not entirely give 
up itself to its impulse, but restrains and contends with it, 
but in ae flying beyond opinions and laws, and trans- 
gressing all modesty and shame, it excites every lust and 
étirs up its evil propensities, aiming even at the most dread- 
ful crimes, and enjoying illegal things and images which 
terminate in no pleasure, but promote disorder.t It is 
observable, however, that when the passions operate to ex- 
cess in dreams, the mind is affected with a sense of con- 
en | oe influence of which throws a gloom over 

waking thoughts; and Plato was of opinion that the 
mind might be so subjected to the influence of reason, as 
hot even in sleep to be carried away by any vicious desires. 
4 he mind appears to entertain some idea of the length 
@ time that the body has slept, though probably this is 
“om & consideration of circumstances when it awakes, since 
, Sstimate does not seem to depend upon the succession 
tended Which it has contemplated; and if sleep is ex- 

any unusual length of time, no accurate idea of 
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the time elapsed is preserved, as a person who had s) 
for a week is known to have fancied that he had slept ~ 
one night. ; 

As dreams usually arise when the senses are closed 
against external objects, they must be considered as the 
work of the mind, sketches of the faney, deriving its mate- 
rials and objects from experience, It is the pre-eminent 
glory of the mind that it can subsist, as it were, in a sepa- 
rate state, independently of the body, which, in none of its 
regular functions, is removed from the superintendance and 
control of the mind. 

It is true, that whatever ideas the mind may enjoy are 
originally acquired through the senses before they ome 
stupid in forgetfulness, all of them being formed from the 
observation of earthly cireumstances, and not appearing to 
be innate. The images, however combined in extravagant 
pictures, and in whatever manner acquired, are composed 
of the representations of real objects, and are called np at 

leasure by the mind, and if we should admit what 
Penni after Wolfius, has asserted, that every dream 
originates in some sensation, yet the independent energies 
of the mind are sutheiently displayed in the preservation of 
the successive phantoms, and in the continuance of retlec- 
tion long after the sensation is excited. The scenes which 
pass in review before us in sleep are sometimes composed 
of images which are produced immediately by corporal 
impressions, not sutliciently strong to destroy the enehant- 
ment of sleep. Beattie speaks of an officer in the army, 
whose imagination was so easily effected in sleep by im- 
pressions made on the external senses, that his companions 
could suggest anything to it by whispering gently in his 
ear; and that they once made him go through the proce- 
dure of a duel till he was awakened by report of a pistol. 

Dreams are, however, more often produced by sensation 
or motion of the brain, exeited when we are awake, and 
continued, agreeably to the opinion of Aristotle, after the 
removal of the object. However, the powers of the mind 
are not limited to the contemplation of the image first 
introduced, but range in the wide seope of their observation 
to the view of every particular with which they are a 
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inted, and call up in the concatenation of their reflec- 
tions, often extending to the most remote and forgotten 
images long since committed to the memory. Hence it is 
that we are so little able to trace any affinity between the 
subjects of our dreams and the sensations of reeent impres- 
sion, the links which connect the successive ideas of the 
mind, either waking or sleeping, being in general so im- 
perceptibly fine, as to be traced with difficulty. 

Allowing then that dreams are sometimes prompted by 
immediate or recent sensations, they must in general be con- 
sidered as the creation of the mind, existing, as it were, 
in an abstracted state, though still capable of being easily 
summoned to attention to the body. The sympathy an 
reciproeal influence which subsist between them are never 
destroyed, and the mutual interchange of feeling is quickly 
communicated. There is perhaps never a total insensibility ; 
the moment when vigilance sinks into oblivious indifference 
can never be accurately marked; no one, at least, has 
ever yet noted the moment which precedes sleep. The con- 
nexion between mind and body is renewed on the slightest 
alarm, and unusual impressions are instantly conveyed from 
one to the other. The hungry body suggests to the sleep- 
ing mind visions of food.* Oppressions from repletion 
generate fearful dreams, and a disordered limb, if its pain 
increase, will attract attention. Dugald Stewart observes, 
that dreams are frequently suggested by bodily sensations, 
and states, that he had been told by a friend, that having 
occasion, in consequence of an indie osition, to apply a 
bottle of hot water to his feet when i went to bed, he 

ed that he was making a journey to the top of Mount 
Etna, and that he found the beat of the ground almost 
insupportable. Another person, having blisters applied to 
head, dreamed, in the association of ideas, that he was 
by a party of Indians.+ 
usidering dreams then principally as the production 
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t. ay perhaps be said, that when the hungry man dreams, it 
pan he effect of the recollection of his waking thoughts, An 
writer attributes dreams to the immediate temperament of 
fants A Hi op laborant siti cum in soporem venerunt, flumina_et 
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of the mind ruminating on its own stores, we perceive that 
the imagination is ever in » state of vigilance ; that it can 
paint and recall to its own view those scenes of nature and 
of life which it has admired ; and though the corporal eye 
be closed, yet ° 


* not the more cease 
To wander where the Muses haunt, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill.” 


That the mind retains its full and native energies in 
sleep, its powers of memory, and of reasoning, is evident 
from the circumstances of somnambules, or sleep-walkers, 
in which the will directs the body, though in a state of 
somnolency, often guiding it by an accurate recollection of 
accustomed circumstances and local particulars, and acting, 
as it seems, by its own vigour as an ethereal spirit moving 
a passive machine. It then appears indeed capable of per- 
forming some things better than when its attention is 
diverted by the senses to external objects ; it seems left to 
its own reflections, and tree to apply to its own views. In 
some of these cases it has been known to solve difficulties 
better than when awake, as in the instance of the man 
mentioned by Henricus ab Heeres, of whom it is related, 
that when young, being a professor of a distinguished uni- 
versity, and engaged in the composition and improvement 
of verses, he has been known, after being dissatistied with 
his labours in the day, to have risen in the night, to have 
opened his desk, and to have written and composed, reading 
aod his production, and applauding himself with satistac- 
tion and laughter, and sometimes calling to his chamber: 
fellow to join in his commendation : after which he has been 
observed to arrange his papers and shut up his desk, and 
then undress and retire to bed, and sleep till the morning, 
when he retained no recollection of the transaction of the 
night.® é 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the relation of 
Celius Rhodiginus, who informs us, that when he was 
twenty-two years of age, being busied in the interpretation 
of Pliny, while as yet the learned emendations of Hermo- 
laus Barbarus on that author had not supplied to him 
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all that was requisite, he was reading a passage in the 
seventh book, which treats of those who grow up beyond 
the usual proportion which Nature has assigned. The 
word Ectrapali, by which such persons were described by 
the Greeks, was some trouble to him. He knew that 
he had read something concerning it, but not being able to 
recall the author, or the book in which the word was men- 
tioned, and fearing the imputation of unskilfulness, he 
retired with uneasiness of mind to sleep, when his thoughts 
continuing still to employ themselves on the subject, he 
recollected the book, and even the page which he wanted.* 

Persons are very commonly known to walk in their sleep 
over ridges and parapets, at which Mad Jom would have 
shuddered. Upon these occasions it appears, that they often 
act merely from recollection, since they stumble over objects 
placed in their way. The recollection, however, is often 
defective, and however circumspectly and steady the persons 
may guard against danger in some parts, they often forget 
where it exists in others. The imagination is also generally 
so ascendant, that the judgment is not allowed time to act. 
The eyes of the person are frequently open, but objects 
which appear before them are usually unheeded, the mind 
being so absorbed by its own contemplations, as to be inat- 
tentive to impressions conveyed by the senses. Sometimes, 
however, the eyes continue, even in sleep, to present objects 
to the mind which engage its attention ; as in the case of 
Johannes Oporinus, a printer, who, being employed one 
night in correcting the copy of a Greek book, fell asleep as 
he read, and yet ceased not to read till he had finished not 
less than a whole page, of which, when he awoke, he re- 
tained no recollection.t 

The attention of the mind, in this case, appears to have 
been gradually withdrawn after the body began to lie. 

is disposition to walk and act in sleep is usually consi- 
dered as a disorder occasioned, according to the opinion of 
oH persons, by a plethora, to which young men are 
c wat liable: we may conceive in these cases the turgid 
and foaming blood to excite sensations which affect the 





Le Schotts Phys. Curios. L. iii. C. 25. p. 50, Cel. Rhod. Antiq. 
ect. L. xxvii. ©. 9, p. 1250, 
t Plater. Obsery. L: i. p. 12. 
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mind ; the disorder is understood to be curable by purging 
the prime vie.* Whatever be the remote cause which 
aflects the mind on these occasions, it certainly affords to it 
au opportunity of displaying its superior powers of intelli- 
gence, raised and excited, as it were, by new sensations, 
. and moving the body only as an incumbrance to which it 
ischained, A similar but less remarkable effect is displayed, 
when, by an agitation of the spirits, persons are found to 
talk in their sleep, or to cry out and move, and even to ex- 
ecute their designs by external actions, 

There is another taculty of the mind distinct from those 
hitherto specified, if we may credit a singular relation of 
Halley, who declared to the Royal Society, that being 
carried by a strong impulse to visit St. Helena, in order to 
make observations on the southern constellations, being then 
twenty-four years of age, he dreamed, before he undertook 
the voyage, that he was at sea, sailing towards that place, 
and saw the prospect of it from the ship in his dream, which 
exhibited the perfect representation of that island, as it 
afterwards appeared on his approach. It is possible, that 
the picture was formed ee to the ideas of the island, 
which his correct mind had formed from the accounts of 
others which he might bave heard or read. Every one, 
however, may probably have noticed instances, iu which 
particular scenes appear, or particular events happen, of 
which a representation may seem before to have taken place 
in his mind; a circumstance ceriainly not easy to be ex- 
plained, but upon the supposition of some presaging power 
of the mind; but of which the existence and limits are not 
sufficiently ascertained or defined, to authorise the ascribing 
of any prophetic intelligence to it, or to imply any donige 
in Providence thereby to direct us, any farther than by 
such general intimatious of the spiritual nature of the mind. 

The unpleasant sensations occasioned by the incubus, or 
night-mare, are either accidental or habitual, and they 
appear to affect both mind and body, The former is often 
oceasioned by the distention of the stomach with wind or 


———— 





* Levinus Lemnius describes these night-walkers as men of a re- 
laxed habit of body, and great fervour and activity of mind, as 
chiefly young persons ; observing that old persons, in whom the vital 
powers begin to flag, are incapable of the exertion. De Occult, 
Nat. Mirac. L, ii. C. 5. 
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sradities ; and it is apt to prevail when people lie on their 
backs, for then the stomach, being dilated, presses the midriff 
and muscles of the breast most, and by that means encum- 
bers the descent of the one and the expansion of the other, 
which are necessary to respiration, and thus the blood he- 
comes vant in the lungs. 

The batitnal abe ates is supposed to be o¢casioned by 
some acid lymph which disorders the spirits, and creates a 

ytie or convulsive disposition of the nerves of the 
midriff and muscles, which press upon those of the wind- 
pipe, and produce the sense of strangling : hypochondriacal 
and scorbutic persons are particularly liable to these com- 
laints, 
, It is doubtful, in some instances, whether dreams origin- 
ate with the mind spontaneously summoning up its own 
ideas, or with the body prompting some sensation of soli- 
citude, In the case of the existence of disorders in the 
body, the fearful or oppressive dreams which indicate a dis- 
ordered habit, need not necessarily be ascribed to the im- 
mediate operation of the body on the mind commencing in 
sleep, since the mind, sympathetically affected when awake,* 
may by its own reflections generate gloomy phantoms that 
scare it when the pains of sensation are suspended. 

Astor dreams which seem to argue a redundancy of 
health, it is at least disputable, whether they arise from an 
ardent imagination operating on the mind, or a full consti- 
tution of body, suggesting ideas to the imagination. The 
contexion which subsists _ arena the mind and the body is 
#0 intimate, and their reciprocal influence so immediate, 
that it is difficult to discriminate the boundaries of their 
Tespective Operations, and the only consideration of conse- 
quence, is the necessity of purifying the affections, and of 
subjecting the body to rules of temperance and self-com- 
mand, even Lucretius proves this fact. 

That dreams, which were considered in their nature as 
te important, should be imitated in fictitious representations 
Y ancient and modern writers, was consistent with the 
oe objects of literature, which might’ be expected to 
‘vail itself of the strongest and most popular impressions. 
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Divine dreams, which actually were imparted to God’s ser- 
vants, formed a basis of conviction on this subject, handed 
down by tradition, and enlarged by superstitious additions: 
the idea of an intercourse with beings of the spiritual 
world, and with objects of fear or affection, though de- 
arted from life, was natural to the human mind. and 
ecame the foundation of much religious apprehension 
among the heathens. Those therefore who sought, either 
to amuse the fancy, or toinstruct the judgment, naturally 
employed the agreeable fictions, which they knew were best 
calculated to engage the imagination. Hence divine 
dreams became the constant appendages of the heathen 
mythology, and accounts, real or fictitious, of communica- 
tions in vision, were interwoven in every production. 

Information which was superior to the vulgar philosophy 
of the time, modestly intimated its discoveries as sug- 
gestions imparted by revelation to the mind, and conjectures 
concerning the interests and future dispensations of the 
invisible world were delivered with striking impression as 
divine communications. If a warning was to be conveyed, 
what so affecting as the exhortation of a departed friend! 
If advice was to be given, what so persuasive as the voice 
of a revered character, which had long carried great weight! 

Such machinery was particularly calculated for works of 
imagination, and the poems of antiquity, as well as those 
of modern times, were frequently decorated with its orna- 
ments. 

It has been often doubted whether the sublime vision des- 
cribed in the fourth chapter of the Book of Job, is to be 
regarded as a real scene imparted to the mind of the 
narrator, or as merely a vehicle for the religious in- 
struction which is communicated in its awful description. 

A very early example of a dream designed to enliven 
poetry, is furnished in the Iliad of Homer, which was 
possibly introduced, not merely as ornamental, but with 
some view of exposing the danger of listening to es 
suggestions in sleep. It represents Agamemnon as de uded 
by a promise of victory, if he should lead out all the 
Grecians to battle, and as suffering a defeat in consequence 
of Achilles joining in the engagement. , 
The circumstances, as described by the poet, remind us of 
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the particulars recorded in the twenty-second chapter of 
the first book of Kings, in which Ahab appears to have 
been seduced by a lying spirit to destruction. 

Historians and orators, likewise, were by no means in- 
sensible of the value conferred on their works by embellish- 
ments so interesting: they therefore invented similar rela- 
tions, and it is probable, that many of the dreams which 
have been examined in this paper, were no more genuine 
than the speeches ascribed to distinguished characters, being 
originally only agreeable inventions contrived for rhetorical 
effect. 

Instances of these may be found in the celebrated dream 
of the choice of Hercules, furnished in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, or in that of Lucian, which was probably de- 
signed as a humorous imitation of it. 

If, however, some dreams are so interwoven with histori- 
eal accounts, that it is doubtful whether they are related as 
real or not, there are many which are evidently employed 
as ornamental modes of instruction. Such is the dream, 
for instance, described to have. expressed the anger 
of the gods against Numenius, who had pried into the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and published the secrets of philoso- 
phy. This was said to have represented the Hleusinian 
goddesses meretriciously attired, and sporting before a 
public brothel ; who, upon inquiry into the cause of such 
indecent conduct, informed Numenius, that they resented 
his having driven them from retirement, and exposed 
them to the common gaze of men.* It is evident, 
that this was only a reproof of the folly of exposing the 
mysteries of a licentious superstition to public animadver- 
sion; @ Measure very impolitic and injurious to the interests 
of those whe lived by its support; and similar to the pre- 
sumption, censured by Callimachus, of those who, with 
Actean audacity, ventured to contemplate the undisguised 
charms of Minerva.+ 

One of the most beautiful fictions employed by ancient 
— a age that of Cicero, written probably in imi- 
we one by Plato. In this, which is entitled the 

m of Scipio, the Roman orator{ has conveyed the 
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most sublime iustruction concerning many points in natura) 
philosophy and the immortality of the soul. And the 
tendency of the work was to encourayre a patriotic affection 
for the country of a man’s birth, and a contempt of umay 
glory, upon principles which sometimes almost approach 
to those which Christianity has consecrated. 

Some writers, it is true, have conceived such fictions as 
disereditable to the gravity and truth of philosophieal in- 
struction; but the dream in question is vindieated in ay 
elaborate commentary by Macrobius, who considers it as 
an engaging veil under which truth may be usefully pre- 
sented to the mind. , 

We have already observed at suflicient length on those 
divine dreams, which were imparted in evidence of the 
authority and instruction of the evangelical dispensation, 
and have considered them as furnished exclusively in sup- 
port of Revelation, and as having ceased with the other 
miraculous testimonies of Christianity. 

‘The persuasion, however, of preternatural intelligence 
being communicated in dreams, has continued so foreibly to 
operate at all times, that Christian writers, wlio have re- 
ported and invented dreams of pretended inspiration, have 
obtained more credit and success than they have merited ; 
and however little claim to regard they may be thought to 
have when philosophically examined,they have at least been 
allowed so much authority in popular estimation, that they 
have at all times been employed, not only with a view to 
impose on credulity, but as ingenious fictions agreeable to 
common apprehension, framed for the expression of instrue- 
tion in an allegorical manner. 

Among those which are of earlier production, we may 
notice the Shepherd of Hermas, a moral vision of the 
second century, in which are represented the characters and 
circumstances of the Church at that time ; and many other 
instances might be produced, if it were necessary, from 
works of later times, none of which, perhaps, are more in- 
wenious and agreeable, than those which have been published 
in our own language, particularly the allegorical visions and 
dreams which have appeared in the Spectator, and other 

periodical papers. 











Arr. LLIL.—BAVARIAN PRISONS. 


We beg attention to the following communication from our 
venerated friend, the Recorder of Birmingham :— 
To the Lditor of the Irish Quarterly Review. 


Heath House, Stapleton, Bristol, 
September, 1859. 
Dear Sir, 

In your number for January, 1859, you laid 
before your readers a paper of mine, which, in my absence, 
Lord Brougham was so good as to read at the Liverpool 
Meeting of last October for the Promotion of Social Science. 
Having sent a copy of this paper to my friend Professor 
Mittermaier of Heidelberg, on whose views of the state prison 
at Munich, under Governor Obermaier, I had taken the liberty 
of commenting, he referred me, in corroboration of his 
remarks, to a report to the Saxon Government on the Bavarian 
prisons, With some difficulty I have procuted a copy of this 
document, and the passages relating to the Munich prison 
have been translated for me by Mr. Leipner, of Clifton, himself 
a Saxon, but who has resided some years in England. 1 now 
send his translation to you, and, if you will do me the favour 
to read it, you will find that, as relates to the principal point 
of controversy between the learned and excellent Professor aud 
myself, namely, the alleged employment of spies, the report 
concurs with me and not with Dr, Mittermaier, 

_ Lavail myself of this opportunity of correcting an error 
into which I fell, while writing my paper, as to the Professor’s 
personal knowledge of the Munich prison. I had understood 
rom him (or, as it seems, misunderstood) that he had never 
ae prion himself, This, he assures me, is erroneous, 
aving been to the prison more than once during the govern- 
a a sey or He does not, however, in his letters, 
y facts ascertained by personal inspection, which 
i contradiction to my statements. 


Pong “Pe add a line to express the high estimation in 
= a the labours of Mittermaier, who was the first 
sin g a awyers of Germany to call attention to what is 
~'§ 1 Great Britain and Ireland for the improvement of our 


prison - © te 
eer and their discipline, and also for the amendment of the 
“riminal Law, 


l am, Dear Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 


M. D. HILL. 








NOTES UPON CERTAIN BAVARIAN PRISONS, 
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L.itracts from a Report made in lsob, mpon many German £Lris 
by a Commaisst if ap, outed by the Minister Of the 7 ler 


Saxony. Dresden, 1807. 


Page 11.—The visit to the three Bavarian prisons of St, 
Gi orge nnear B: iy ruith, Kaisheim near Donauworth and Mu 
was convincing, that the Bavarian prisons are still governed 
and are still developing in the same spirit, in which Obermayer 
most meritorionsly change d the old form of prison disciplin 
Kaiserslautern into a well organized and benevolent system, 
which was most carefully based upon a consideration of the 
bodily and mental w ants of the prisoners, 

Page 14.—The prison at Munich contains only male 
prisoners, and these are criminals of the worst kind, sentenced 
to the chain, or to detention from a period of 8 years, up to 
Imprisonment for life, or to hard labour for 4 years or more— 
at present about 500. There are only some 20 women de- 
tained here, under a female overseer, to attend to the laundry. 

Supervision is exercised by 18 unmarried Overseers, and a 
picket of 20 soldiers is in guard of the prison. ‘The Drrector 
leaves it to the option of the overseers, Whether they wil kee 
themselves armed or not. He himself is unarmed, but in his 
ollice and in his rounds is accompanied by a large fierce dog 
Obermayer objects to labour in the open air, and to agricultural 

employ ment of the prisoners, though not especially for t 
reason of the possibility of their being at any time left un- 
guarded. ‘This objection of Obermayer’s however appears 0) 
to be dependent upon the peculiar condition of Ais priser 
which more especially contains young, rough, malicious crim! 
nals ce atted from an agricultural popula ition, for whom ol 
course that kind of “employment would be but Jittle pumsime! 
Stale moreover requires strict discipline with | 
supervision, which in his opinion would not be possibile ou's! 
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the precincts of the prison. Aged or delicate prisoners—fathers 
of families—about one-fourth of all the prisoners, Le occupies 
» the courts of the prison with household labour, — 

The kind of work done in the rooms 1s especially cloth 
manufacture, linen weaving, &c., the power being produced by 
four wheels, turned by liand labour, | | . 

Tue population, which recruits his prison, ts robust. When 
there are more convicts than he has room for, he gives some ot 
his prisoners up to other prisons. Discipline is enforced by 
moderate punishwwent, such as reduction of food, and cellular 
incarceration, but never by corporal punishments. 

The Overseers exercise their function over a division of 
several work balls or rooms, which are not closed from = the 
corridor. Within the work rooms, even if there be only 2 
prisoners at work, one of themis a watcher.* ‘These watchers 
are substitutes for Overseers, and have to a great extent the 
rights and duties of the “ Elders” in the prisons of Saxony. 
On the whole, and in every case, one prisoner is made personally 
responsible for the other. 

Talking during work hours is prohibited. During the hours 
of rest, conversation, within the limits of decency and propriety 
and without noise, screaming or indecent gestures and sigus, 
Is permitted. 

Obermayer manages also by means of monthly visits the 
establishment for youthful criminals at Wasserburgh. Against 
self-pollution he has used there successfully reduction of food 
and hand cuffs. 

During the last 14 years, Obermayer has discharged 1,468 
prisoners (not including removals.) Of these, 1200 have 
siown themselves reformed during the two years, which in 
Bavaria is the term of control. How many of them however 
have after the two years relapsed into crime is not ascertained, 
or more properly speaking ‘‘no account is taken of such’ ; 
aud Obermayer merely stated, that such relapsed crimina's dad 
been re-admitted into the prison. 

Uther competent authorities also affirm, that frequent 
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ial Aufpasser in the original, not spion, the term adopted by Mitter- 
ae ; bd ‘ ‘Ore acorn ’ 4 » 
bs Tah answers precisely to our word spy,whereas Lam informed 
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escapes occur ; one case indeed had been detected, in which 
one of the prisoners had been murdered by some fellow. 
prisoners, who intended to escape, and had made it appear as 
a case of suicide. 

As regards the state of health of the prisoners, experience is 
here unfavourable ; mortality also is particularly great here. 
(According to Obermayer’s statement in the year 1855, from 
70 to 80 died, according to official statement 91, which is [7 
of the average prison population. This appears to be partly 
an alter-effect of the cholera.) The ground floor of the prison 
Is very damp. But Obermayer mentioned also, as a special 
cause of this high rate of mortality, the imprisonment during 
trial in unhealthy prisons, which has also been contirmed by 
others, Obermayer expressed his well-known opinion on 
separate imprisonment, but stated also, that he did not object 
to it, but would use it in cases of prisoners sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment under one year, 

The ministerial oftices of the Interior, and of Justice, gave 
also full and explicit information on every point connected 
with prisons. ‘I'he Referendary of the ministerial department 
of the Interior gave special information on the control over the 
discharged prisoners, as existing in Bavaria, upon which the 
statements of relapses aud reforms are founded, | 

All prisons, and all police establishments for detention® keep 
a list based upon the information, which the local magistracy 
annually (i.e. after the expiration of one year from the time ot 
the discharge of the prisoners) has to forward to these establish- 
ments, concerning their behaviour, The local authorities 
divide in their reports the discharged into the following three 
classes: Relapsed, Doubtful and Reformed. Whoever is wh 
ported as Reformed, is struck from the list of control, but the 
Doubtful continue thereon. A criminal who afterwards falls 
into police detention (which m Bavaria must not exceed the 
term of two years,) is xo¢ considered a relapsed criminal, but Is 
merely continued on the list as Doubtful. In the sense ol the 
criminal law the term “ Relapse,” is never used. In statistical 
accounts, those mentioned as reformed, include consequenty 
all such, as-did not relapse within the space of 12 months atter 
their discharge. That many of the so-called reformed alter- 
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wards return to the prison is notorious, but is not noticed in 
the statistical accounts. Nor does the figure for relapses 
contain those, which relapsed after one year’s good conduct. 
The number stated as reformed is consequently too high, and 
that of relapsed too low. hs 

Page 55,—Obermayer's principles are professed in all Bava- 
rian prisons ; they were at that time (1856) expressly adopted, 
and had been introduced into the prisons by means o} officials, 
who had served with or under Obermayer at Kaiserslautern, 
If at the present day various modifications and deviations may 
be observed, and moreover an essentially different rule for 
measuring the success of the Munich prison has been adopted, 
ot seems to have been adopted, this can in nowise reduce the 
merit of Obermayer’s fundamental ideas. For they have stood 
their test at Kaiserslautern under different cireumstances, than 
are existing at Munich, And when afterwards the success of 
the prison at Munich was overrated, because the special cir- 
cumstances in force there—long, mostly life-long periods of 
detention, the provincial character of the criminals and of the 
crimes were lost sight of, so now the opposite mistake would 
be made, were we to estimate Obermayer’s merits only by the 
somewhat limited success he has had at Munich. Granted 
that Obermayer be labouring under a slight delusion as regards 
the success of the Munich prison, yet Ae is the last who should 
be reproached with it, he who is its reformer, and that too from 
a perfectly dilapidated condition. Besides, there is a special 
cause {0 be found for this delusion in the peculiar sense, in 
which the word “ Reformed” has been adopted by the Bavarian 
Government of prisons, It was probably M. Widmer (Page 
9) who first prominently and firmly showed and proved against 
all the hostile critics (both against the well-meaning and against 
those Whose desire it was to insult) that Obermayer’s idea is 
founded upon a proposition, which is psychologically correct 
oe tage Dang day's ex perience. Anyhow, a well-regu- 
royce a re of an extensive prison in which 
= ee ' mens, cannot be conceived without 
liestinecllon 0 ig Jbermayer's system, unless the cost be 
dee ly increased, or the essence of discipline be 

Th a mere appearance, 

hat the unfavourable rate of mortality at Munich and in 
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Obermayer's system, but is partly owing to the unfavourable 
positions of these prisons and partly to other external CUUSeS, 
is proved by the reports of the Bavarian Ministry, in whieh 
prisons, situated in isolated and elevated positions, but governed 
on the same principles, show as low a rate of mortality as in 
all hkelihood can ever be attained in prisons. 

The Bavarian prisons possess one great advantage over al- 
most all others, which is that they consist of edilices which 
were formerly convents or chapter-houses, which by their 
grandeur, their regularity, their internal arrangements, supply 
all the wants of a prison for confinement of prisoners in asso- 
ciation. All crowding together of the workers can be avoided 
there, and arrangements can be made for the prisoners sleeping 
in smaller detachments in moderately-sized apartments, whicli 
“are Open on two sides for inspection and control. If the super- 
vision of the prisons of Bavaria were exercised with the same 
care as In Saxony, and if there were a more immediate super- 
vision of the prisoners themselves, these establishinents would 
then possess all the preliminary conditions necessary for con- 
ducting “imprisonment in association” in its best and most 
efficient form, The want of appliances for isolation as a means 
for discipline is, however, felt everywhere in that country. 

Obermayer’s institution of ‘* watchers,” i.e. prisoners 1- 
trusted with supervision, has subjected him to bitter but un- 
reasonable reproacties, especially from such as have not examined 
the matter practically, but only from a distance and only by 
having it called a spy-system. ‘The partisans of the “isolated 
imprisonment” more particularly have tried to deduce from 1 
the greatest possible harm to the morality of the prisoners. 
‘This institution in the form and with the name of “ Liders 
in the Saxon prisons, ‘‘ Seniors” in the prisons of W iirtem- 
berg, has proved itself an efficient organ of control ; the supe- 
rior physical force of the bad class is kept in check by the 
authoritative elevation of the better disposed. | 

The exclusive supervision by the better prisoners 1s however 
in Saxony limited to but few cases, direct supervision by war 
ders is still as much as possible in force. And this latter ar- 
rangement seems to be the preferable and more efficient pm 
as has been proved more especially by a comparison with ns 
prison at Cologne. The constant presence of the warder, [9 
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ductive of confidence in the officers. ‘The majority of free 
labourers are usually and for very good reasons under a direct 
cypervision —Why should the same system, which works well 
with free labourers, be productive of evil in the case of prisoners ? 
Only speculative exaggeration without experience can lead to 
that opinion. hus 

Page 60.—As regards the treatment of juvenile criminals, 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg have made considerable progress, 
especially in comparison with Prussia, inasmuch as special 
prisons have been erected for their detention. And of these 
two countries Bavaria has outstripped Wiirtemberg; for in 
Bavaria these establishments have been specially arranged for 
agricultural employment of the inmates, and the rules by 
which they are governed, show that the ends which these insti- 
tutions ought to have in view, and the means to attain such 
ends, have never been lost sight of. 

The want of a kind of educational detention after imprison- 
ments, often very short, for such as are still in their childhood, 
is certainly a defect ; and we are inclined to give preference to 
the arrangements existing in Saxony, where the juvenile cri- 
minal is, by act of grace, sent to a house of correction,* and 
after that, in case of necessity, is subject to a further detention 
under police for correction.+ 

Page 66.—Had I at this moment a perfectly free choice, 
without need to take into consideration the existing state of 
things, I would undoubtedly decide for the erection of small 
panoptic prisons like those at St. Jacob and St. Gall, each 
however of the size to contain 200 prisoners, and with a cor- 
responding number of cells for isolation according to Mooser’s 
proposal, I should consequently decide for a mixed system, 
which would include both the Auburn system and the system 
of separate imprisonment. 

For T am convinced that within such limit a good govern- 
ment can gain the majority of results, which it is the object to 
gun. That the consequent multiplication of establishments 
would be too expensive a plan,cannot unreservedly be conceded. 
Anyhow the greater expense would sooner and more certainly 
be counterbalanced by the results, which such small prisons 
Would show, than would a less expense for the erection of 
prisons of double or treble the size. 


Pence 
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Ant. IV—“ ODDS, TRIGGERS AND FLLIN'TS,” 


Liecherches sur le Feu Grégeois et sur UIntroduction dk la 
Poudre a Canon Europe. Paris: Corréard. 1845. 

It appears from the Byzantian writers that, in the year 
673, during the reign of Recetaniine (LI. during the siege 
of Constantinople by the Arabs, Callinicus, an architec ol 
Heliopolis, introduced among the Greeks what is called Greek. 
or wild fire, of which they consider him to be the inventor. 
“Tt was owing to this discovery,” say those authors, “ that the 
Arab fleet was set on fire and destroyed in the harbour of 
Cyzicus.” 

Such is their brief account of the origin and first application 
of Greek fire. 

This projectile,which was originally known by the simple term 
Greek fire, and now called after Joinville, Wild fire—gré yeois,* 
received from the Byzantian historians differeut names, sucli 
as feu maratime, from its being used on sea, few liguide, a 
term most frequently applied to it; feu mide; feu artifice, 


Jeu energique, &c. &e. It is evident that by none of these 


terms is meant the property of burning in water, unextinguishi- 
able, a property which has been erroneously attributed to wild 
fire. 

The Greek emperors soon felt the great importance of this 
fire, and the use to which it could be applied, for its prepara- 
tion was ranked among tlie secrets of the state by the emperor 
Constantine. ‘That prince, in his work on the administration 
of the empire, considered as worthy the malediction of God 
and man who ever should dare to communicate it to strangers : 
his commands were faithfully observed by his successors. The 
secret was rigorously kept,even at the time when the kings of the 
West obtained, after much entreaty,the aid of Greek ships armed 
with wild fire. 

The number of those ships was frequently very considerable ; 
in an anonymous pamphlet of Romain the Younger, it is said 
to have amounted to two thousand in an expedition against 
Saracens of the island of Crete. 


_ — _ ~ on 





* Gregeois was aterm by which the French, of the middle ages 
distinguished the Greeks. 
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Thero were three different kinds of this wild fire. 

The first we shall classify under the head of large tubes, and 
which was discharged by means of brass tubes after the plan 
of the emperor Leo VL., “ preceded by thunder and smoke, and 
setting whole fleets on fire.’ The discharging of this fire was 
both easy and simple, one man placed at the stern of a vessel was 
sufficient to regulate it. Generally there was but one engine in 
each ship, but afterwards each ship was provided with several, 
as we see by the following account of an engagement which 
took place at Pisa. 

«The emperor,” says Comenus, “ being aware that the enemy 
were expert and skilled in sea fights, had figures placed in the 
prow of each vessel representing the heads of wild animals wii 
open mouths, and to render their appearance more formidable 
caused them to be gilt; he then prepared the fire which by 
means of certain springs was hurled against the enemy from the 
distended jaws of the brazen figures, and, as if it were, vomited 
forth {rom the bowels of lions and other wild beasts.” ‘This 
stratagem succeeded, and the “barbarians were terrified by the 
flames thus hurled against them, to which they were never 
before accustomed, and which flashed about them in all direc- 
tions, at the will of the person in charge of the engine.” 
A storm which raged during the battle contributed to the defeat 
of the enemy.* 

During the siege of Durazzo by Boewond in 1106, there 
Was a severe engagement between the Normans and the 
besieged, in which the latter made use of wild fire, the 
composition of which is thus described by Cominus. “ It con- 
sists of the berries and the juice of green plants collected and 
bruised together, mixed with sulphur; it is then forced into 
small cane-tubes by means of the breath blown strong and con- 
tinuously, It is then set fire to at one end; Like a fiery meteor 
it falls on every thing that opposes it. ‘The people of Durazzo 
employed this fire because they found themselves face-to-face 
vith the enemy, which after setting fire to their beards and 
burning their faces put them to flight.”+ 

Let Us how quote the narrative of a battle fought betwen 
the Greeks and Russians. Then, armed with a sind of 
winged fire, and by means of a certain tube, the Greek 
a 











: Alexiade Lib. IX. p. 835, 336, ed. du Louvre. 
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general was able to throw flames among the Russian flee . 
sight as terrifying as extraordinary | The Russians on belold. 
ing this magic fire precipitated themselves into the sea to 
escape it, and very few were able to return to their coun ry.’ 
Those who escaped thus described it to their co: intrymen, 
‘** The Greeks possess a hind of fire which flies thorough Lhe eis 
like lightning, which they were able to hurl against us, burning 
our ships; and by this means we were unable to conquer 
them,””* 

The following is the description which the Emperor Leo, 
the philosopher, has left us of the second kind of wild lire, of 
which he says he was the inventor :—“ This fire may be ‘die 
employed in this manner by means of small tubes, which may 
be thrown by the hand, and which the soldiers can carry behind 
their shields. Those tubes, constructed after our plan, are 
called hand tubes, and should be charged with the combustil 
used in fire-works, and thrown in the face of the enemy.” 
The third kind, which the Emperor Leo calls shed/s, or pols 
Jilled with fiery matter, is well described by the following lines 
of Nicetas :— 

‘They threw on the houses of the unfortunate wretches who 
dwelt on the shore a kind of liquid fire, which, lying dormant 
in closed shells, suddenly exploded into flames, setting fire to 
every thing within their reach.” 

Up to the time of the Crusades the Greeks seem to have been 
the wits people in possession of the secret of this wild fire, which 
became so famous in Europe,thatits name was applied all throu: gh 
thewest toevery substance of a fiery or combustible nature.+ The 
historians of the first wars in the east thus describe the incen- 
diary projectiles used by the Arabs, and which were composed 
partly of certain substances, which, like Naptha, must have 
been comparatively unknown to the Latins. Up to the expe- 








* Chronique de Nestor, trad. du Russe. Paris. 1834. P, 53. 
This is also related by Luitprand. 

¢t Maizeroy well understood this, as, in his Observations on wild fire, 
he says—“ It is certain that the fire invented by Callinicus has been 
confounded with other substances known before fis time, and then in 
use, or since then invented, so that the term wild fire was applied to 
every substance capable of producing a conflagration and which could 
not be extinguished by w og See “ Institutions Militaires de 


l'Empereur Leo,” t. Il, p.2 
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ition of Damietus, in 1218, the descriptions of those projec- 
tiles do not seem to present any of the features peculiar to 
the wild fire, and it is only at the latter period that we find, in 
the history of Oliver ’Ecolatre, mention made of a_ fire 
resembliny thunder in its effects, an expression which reminds 
us of the description of the Emperor Leo X. Joinville, who, 
thirty years alter, accompanied Saint Louis into Egypt, was a 
witness of the effect produced by this fire, and describes the 
terror with which it inspired the Christians. 

There is no resemblance whatever between the description 
of Joinville and the accounts of the Latin writers previous to 
1218; on the contrary, in the description of the mighty sword, 
the thunder of heaven, and of the flying dragon of light, the 
stars which seemed to fall from heaven, we recognize the frre, 
which, accompanied by thunder and smoke, rose in the air (ike 
a fiery meteor, and appeared to come from a great distance, 
like thunder. 

The description given by Joinville, which has been always 
considered to contain a frightful picture of the effects produced 
by the wild fire, only proves the terror with which this new 
projectile inspired the Christians.* Thus we see that, so far 
from being inextinguishable, it could be easily put out ; besides, 
those ravages which were represented as so terrible, were merely 
confined to the burning of three wooden edifices, a canvas 
tent, and a palisading of pine wood. Instead of the injuries 
it inflicted being fatal, Wilham de Boon received a shell on his 
shield ; Si, Louis had the reins of his horse shattered by it, 
William de Malvoisin was entirely enveloped in it, without 
their receiving the slightest injury, which, had it been otherwise, 
Joinville would have, no doubt, recorded.+ 


norma 


* Here are a few examples. According to Lebeau, (History of 
the Low Countries, t. XIII, p. 103) this fire, after bursting with 
a terrible explosion,enveloped in flames whole battalions, edifices and 
ships, According to Michaud (Histoire des Croisades, Eid. 1828, 
t. IIL., p. 328) this fire consumed ships, soldiers and arms ; and even 
the waves, instead of extinguishing it, only increased its fury. See 
also a Eaphie Michaud, Art. Caltinigue ; and see Michelet, His- 
toire de France, t. II, p. 517. 

4 So heoge passages of Joinville are figuratively commented on in 
“ ieee *econpeaede is to be seen in the Imperial library. It appears 
mand een written in Egypt, about the close of the thirteenth cen. 
re A aa ew instruments which the Arabs used in propelling 
ee are there represented by coloured drawings, in which 
aga minutely explained the various combustibles of which the 

ere composed. 
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It is worthy of remark that the Saracens introduced an 
important improvement in the system of firing those projec. 
tiles. Instead, like the Greeks, of permitting them to take 
their own course in their flight, they discharged them by means 
of engines, which, although it added to their range, had the 
disadvantage of rendering them more difficult to be managed, 
and consequently less convenient. This change, however, was 
of great importance, for, on sea, for instance, the variations 
of the atmosphere frequently rendered them useless. Luitpraud, 
a writer of the ninth century, after relating that a Roman 
Emperor, in an expedition against the Russians, after having 
laced, not only in the fore-part of the ships, as was the custom, 
but also at the siern and sides, engines for the purpose of dis- 
charging those projectiles, says: ** In presence of tlie enemy, 
God, wishing to crown with victory his servants who pray to 
him, appeased the winds and calmed the sea; for otherwise the 
Greeks could not conveniently work their engines of war.®” 
Thus the firing of the engines was attended with great incon- 
venience, for they could only be worked in times of perfect 
calm, 

As to the property of burning in water, a property which 
modern writers assert the wild fire possessed, there is no men- 
tion made of it in the works of Byzantian writers. We wust 
also look upon, in the light of fable, the effect that vinegar 
was supposed to have in extinguishing, not only wild fire, but 


D5? 


every kind of fire. The assertions which some authors have 
made on this subject have been thus refuted by a learned 
chemist, M. Chevreul, in a paper in the Journal des Savants. 
The ancients, says M. Chevreul, attribute to vinegar the pro- 
perty of extinguishing several combustible matters when 1n 4 
state of igmition, and they believed that vinegar, possessing _ 
faculty of wetting,and even dissolving several resinous ignitable 
matters, could also extinguish the flame. We will only make 
one objection to this erroucous assertion, which is.that vinegar 
does not dissolve resinous substances,save in a concentrated state 
(acide acétique radical),and that then it is itself inflammable.’ T 
The secret of wild fire was only known to the Byzantians 
up to the thirteenth century, but from that period it was 1! 
the possession of the Saracens of Egypt, and as the latter made 
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* Luitprand, lib. v. ch. 6 
t Journal des Savants, Avril, 1847, p 214. 
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no mystery of its preparation, the secret necessarily spread 
from place to place, both in Asia and Kurope. M e read that 
it was used, in 1267, at the siege of Niebla, in Spain.* 

«The besieged,” says an Arab writer, translated by J. Conde, 
«threw, by means of certain engines, into the camp of the 
Christians, stones and javelins, makiy a nowse like thunder 
accompanied by fire.t . | Bi 

Froissart speaks of a certain fire which was used in France, 
in the fourteenth century, by the English, with artillery, at the 
siege of the Castle de Romvrantin: ‘They (the English) 
brought into the court yard cannon and waggons filled with 
fiery combustibles, which, when set on fire, so spread that it 
enveloped in flames the roofs of the tower and the citadel, 
spreading in all directions, and destroying everything that 
opposed it, 

It was by the aid of those projectiles, that a Danish lord 
took, in 1420, the fort Sainte Gertrude, and that, in 1449, 
the town Pont Audmer was burned by the army of Charles 
VIL,a circumstance to which we will return, T‘inally, the 
Greeks, who were the first to make any mention of this fire, 
are also the last to allude to it. Pharantza, who was present 
at the siege of Constantinople, by Mahomet IL, relates that a 
cerlain German, very skilful in the preparation of the wild fire, 
aid in firing the engines, caused a counter-mine to be prepar- 
ed and filled with liquid artificial fire. ‘‘Then,” continues 
Pharantza, “all being ready, he himself fired the mine and 
destroyed numbers of the Turks. The Turks, in their turn, 
kindled their liquid fire, which they had previously prepared, 
but which proved a failure, having succeeded in destroying 
ouly a portion of an old tower by the explosion.” 

He then describes a combat sustained by three Genoese 
Suups and an imperial galley, against the entire fleet of the 
enemy, during which engagement the Greeks threw amongst 


onto 








pe oh oe that some of these tubes, used in throwing wild 
rt as - be seen in Jerusalem. ‘* I have seen,” says 
with old ~ » “in the castle of Jerusalem,an ancient chamber filled 
sistas r ae some of which were of the form of Egyptian caps— 
meee a 7 remarked some fron tubes of the length and thick- 
ee sth ay arrel, the use of which I am ignorant of. 1 secretly 
inne a te purchase a few of those remnants of antiquity, and 
Jeteihin, © a. why I did not sueceed. See * Iteneraire de Paris a 
‘salem,” Ed. 1844, ¢. ii. p. 313. 


st * dn ° : . eee 
p. 49 ora de la domination de los Arabes en Espania, t. iii, ch. 7. 
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the enemy shed/s filled with fire. Yarther on, he alludes to ay 
attempt of a Venctian to destroy, by means of wild-fire, a bridve 


of boats constructed by the Turks, the whole length of the 


harbour.* 

Wild-fire was,therefore, used at the same time by the Greeks 
and Turks, and the siege, on this occasion, was conducted by 
two foreigners, a German and a Venetian. , 

Thus, in the middle of the fifteenth century, about the time 
when no further mention is made of it, wild-fire was known in 
Asia, Greece, Spain, France, in Holland, and probably in 
Germany and [taly. Therefore, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose, that a projectile in use during seven hundred years, 
which several nations employed with artillery for a century, a 
circumstance which should prevent its being forgotten, would, 
without any assignable cause, cease everywhere to be in use in 
suchan age of progress and civilisation, as the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. ‘This hypothesis is inadmissible, particularly 
when we consider how diflicult it is fo destroy amongst 
a people the use of a weapon to which they have been long 
accustomed, 

Whoever occupies himself with the subject of the origin of 
useful inventions, knows well how very seldom they are totally 
forgotten ; they are,in later times,only transformed and changed 
in name. 

It is, however, a gencral opinion of the present day, that the 
secret of wild-fire is lost. Because none of the effects pro- 
duced by our pyrotechnics in any way resemble the marvellous 
properties so gratuitously attributed to the wild-fire of the 
ancients—because its name is not found in the vocabulary of 
our artillery, it is universally believed, on that account, that 
the projectile itself had suddenly disappeared from use, and has 
not even left a trace of its existence behind.+ 





* Chronique de Georges Phrantza, Vienne,1796,in fo. p.54, 99, 91 

t Different attempts were made during the last century to gain 
the knowledge of the construction of a projectile to which tradition 
attributed such formidble properties. tn France those experiments, 
founded principally on the idea that the wild fire could not be extib- 
guished by water, gave rise to a number of discoveries either true 
or false, but always involved in obscurity. yt: 

The following appears on this subject in the Mémoires Secrets 
de la République des Lettres, dated 19 November, 1772 “Wh 
A person named Dupré, has, by means of chemical processes, “* 
covered the secret of the wild fire of the ancients, that is of a &r 


. . * . . ia ° re , 4 < wi ter. 
which increases in intensity and power by the application cf ¥4 
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lv we once adinit that the secret of wild fire is not really 
lost, now that its real effects, deprived of the exaggeration and 
the marvellous which false reports attributed to it, have been 
Jistinetly defined, it will suffice to determine what could have 
been the nature of this projectile, to see what projectiles, now 
in use amongst us, most resemble what were called large tubes 
and shells filled with fiery matter used by the ancients. . 

If we turn to the Dictionnaire @’artillerie de Cencyclopédie 
methodique, published in 1822, we read as follows under the 
article Sguids, that is, Rockets. 

“Those large and smaller fire-works, made into a cartridge, 
are so called, and generally of a cylindrical form. Whiat 
isremarkable in squibs and rockets is, that they possess 7m 
themselves the principle of motion, are self propelling.” 

A more recent work on this subject completes the definition. 

“Tt is observed by all who devote themselves to the subject 
of warerockets that they are very irregular in their flight ; 
the wind has much power over a projectile of such length ; as it 
travels but slowly at first, its direction is easily changed or in= 
fluenced by the atmosphere, and the unequal density of the air 
it has to traverse. They may be used to great advantage in 
calm weather, but the slightest change in the state of the 
atmosphere may render them entirely useless. It would be 
very imprudent then, to place too much confidence in an arm, 
which may become useless at the very time it is most required.”* 

On comparing those two descriptions of the tubes and 
rockets, it is inpossible not to see that they are one and the 
same, although separated by a distance of ‘several centuries. 
There is not one property to be found in the tubes alluded to 





The government to which he had offered his secret very wisely de- 
—_ to purchase such a dreadful means of contributing to the des- 
ma, mented, but gave him a pension on condition that he 
néhere Sees ge or sell his secret to any other power. The 

rom tag ate] is not long dead, but it is feared that documents may 

fatal here arene his papers which may lead to the discovery of 
pablication ni a precaution has however been taken to prevent a 
sequences a y an be sure to be attended by such fearful con- 
Also 7 hots salar rt de verifier les dates (regne de Louis XV.) p. 417. 
l ff “ctionnaire des origines, de Nuel et Carpentier, \re. edition. t 

'P- 456: les Lettres sur a w 9, Aig sip l , M ion, b. 

P- 232: Coste, Essui | physique et la chimie, par A. Martin, t. 1, 
Etat +4 sui sur les decouvertes nouvelles. : 

eat actuel de l’Artillerie de campagne in Europe, par Maze, 

1M So, p. 135, 36. 
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that is not applicable to rockets, and vice rersa. The projectil 
whi ch, according to Cominius, possessed the property of raising 
itself in the air, is nothing but the sedf-propelling rocket. 

Then the projectile which, according to Joinville, had a long 
luminous tube, emitting such light during the night that the 
army were enabled to see as W ell as in the “day : is not this the 
rocket so often used at the present day to light up the neigh- 
bourhood of places that are being besieged, and also in certain 
military operations? The facility in using the wild-tire, and 
its harmless eflects—all this is to be found in the Roman | lights, 
blue lights and rockets. 

They resemble each other even in their imperfections, since, 
apogee the progress science has made, the uncertainty 

) the precision of the rocket caused by atmos sphe ric influence, 
re ent 'rs this projectile now,as well as in the time of Luitprand, 
comparatively useless. The only difference, one not of much 
we ight, consists in the substituting a cylindrical cartridge for a 
cane tube. 

Long tubes, then, were only flying rockets, at the extremities 
of which was placed combustible or ignitable matter. 

Any further discussing would be useless to determine the 
nature of the different kinds of wild-fire : should we wish to be 
satistied on this point, we need only consult the authors 
already quoted to prove— 

First, That hand tudes, which only differed from the large with 
tubes in their length, were the same as those squibs with 
which children now amuse themselves. 

Second, That the balls filled with ignitable suostance were 
no ~~ 1g else than fire balls.* 

Ve have still two authors to confirm us in our opinion, end 
to po that in the fifteenth century, according to some 
writers, there was not the slightest doubt as to the “identity of 
the rocket and wild-fire. 

Blondel, chaplain of Charles VII., relates that in 1449, at 
the siege of Pont Audmer, at which he assisted as a young 
man be longing to the house of St. Pol, w mee to wn, 22 the effect 


it not ve thie 





* We should sooner arrive at those conclusions were! 
unreasonable obstinacy evinced up to the present day in confoundi ing 
two things essentially distinct, namely, the matter ‘constituting the 
prin ‘iple of the rockets, as a simple flying squib, and the com- 
bustible intended to set it on fire, which, in old days, as with us, 
was place ed at the end of the proje ctile, 
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he seized a squib ignited with sulphur (/usuim 


gnt in the town 
Hure ignitum) and threw it against a house 1n town, 
pe it on fire. ‘This we have discoved in the MSS. Bibhio- 


théque Imperiale, No. 6,197. 

There can be no difficulty here as to the true meaning of 
the word fusum, for Chartier, alluding to that translation, thus 
writes—“‘ They took the town by assault by the aid of rockets 
thrown against it.” | Another cotemporary writer, Jacques 
Duclereg, says: “at last the town was taken by assault by 
means of fire rockets thrown into it.””* 

Should we now endéavour to ascertain the nature of the 
combustible which, of itself, could produce the three different 
kinds of wild fire, and examine the different exploding sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted, we must arrive at the 
conclusion, that of all compounds, either liquids, or solids, 
capable of exploding, gunpowder alone, from the combination 
of the different elements of which it is composed, possesses 
the required conditions. 

Let us now see what the most ancient work which treats of 
rockets, says on this subject, the famous treatise entitled Leder 
ignium ad comburendos hostes, the author of which, Marcus 
Gracus, lived in the twelfth century, as is generally supposed.+ 

This work, which we believe spread all over Europe after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, who must have been 
then anxious fo acquire as much as possible of the military 
information of the Byzantians, is evidently a translation from 
the Greek.t There are in this work about thirty receipts, 
generally of no importance, such as those concerning wild fire, 
and the fires said to have been discovered by Aristotle, which were 
fo last nine years. But of these there are two, and one in 
particular, which explain the composition of powder, and it is 
very remarkable that those very receipts are the receipts in- 


* Chartier, Histvire de Charles VIL., 1662, p.146, Memoires de 

uelercq, t. I. ch. 8. edition du Panthéon. 

‘ Fie Schall, Histoire de la Litérature Grecque Profane, t. VII, p. 
“ Reieraphie universelle, art., Marcus Graecus ; et M. M. Reinaud. 
ave, du Feu Grégeois et des Feu de geurre, 1843-49. 

t The oldest Manuscript known of this work is in the library at 
Ny it Is said to date from the thirteenth century. There are 
pt er copies of it in the imperial library, Paris. Of those 
fatal yt gee between which there is no material difference, one 

the XVI, and the other of XVII century. The latter was 
published in 1804 


of the wild fire, 
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tended to illustrate the fabrication of squibs and cracke; the 
ee fe of which is most clearly described.* 

Several distinguished writers who, on several Po aif 
from the opinion here put forth, admit however that th 

ed warerockets in the thirteenth century. The wild-Br 

which Joinville speaks, was, according to them, nothing els. 
than the projectile which in the Last went by the name of / 
Lag which moves and burns, Or, as they themselves say, “ in 
the shape given to this projectile in the Arab manuseripts, 
two and even three rockets seem to have been used to pri 
those incendiary projectiles.’ | 

We are therefore led to believe that it was in the shape oj 
rockets that powder was first used for military purposes. [n 
fine, artillery had, in its slow and tardy developeme nt, to; 
through those phases, and experience those trials to whieli all 
human selences are subject at their birth. The rocket, that) 
the uncertain range, made its appearance under the name o! 
wir fire, and so continued without a rival untill the introdue- 
tion of the certain range, or what was called fire-mouths ; and 
as soon as the latter arrived to any perfection the former fell 
into disuse, which was about the middle of the fifteenth centu ry, 
and was only retained by those whose ideas of the military art 
were much the same as the Greeks of the Bas-Mmpire. In 
the wars of Tippoo-Saib against the English it supplied the place, 
almost exclusively, of artillery amongst the Indians, who un- 
derstood and used it with great success, which caused it to be 
eieteaincéd into Europe. Ruggeri in vain endeavoured to 
have it adopted in France in 1795. It is now transformed, 
thanks to recent discoveries and improvements, the necessary 


me | 


* « Tenis volatilis hoc modo conficitur : accipe lib. 1 sulfuris vivi; 

». 2 carbonum tilliae vel salice: 6 lib. salis wie que tria 
subtilissime terrantur in lapide marmoreo. Postea pt ulverem ad 
libitam in tunica reponatis volatili, vel tonitruum faciente. Nota: 
Tunica ad volandum debet esse gracilis et longa, et cum pravdicte 
pulvere optime conculecato repleta. ‘Tunica vero conn eer faciens 
debet esse brevis et grossa, et preedicto pulvere se mi-plena, et ab 
utraque parte fortissime filo ferreo bene ligata. Nota : Quod ad 
volandum tunica plicaturas ad libitum habere ae st, tunitruum vero 
faciens quam plurimas plicaturas. Nota ; Quod ¢ luplex poteris facere 
tonitruum atque duplex volatile instrumentum, tunicam subtiliter in 
tunica includendo.” 

t See also on this subject several articles in the Bib! iotheque 
l’eole des chartes; and in le journal des Sciences militaires de 
Corréard,—Ed. [s47. 
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results of long years of study and of wars, and we see it, 
under the new name of Congreve rockets, struggling to resume 
a position which perhaps the incessant advauce of science will 
er recognize. 

ght derivations are given for the word aréillery. Some 
retend that it is derived from two latin words, ars tollendi ; 
others maintain that it was introduced by a man named Tillery, 
and that it is from him the art derives its name. ‘This term, 
however, the true etymology of which is ars tedorum, was long 
in use before the invention of gunpowder. Joinville mentions, 
(,224, a certain Jean l’Ermin, one of the king’s artillery, who 
was sent to Damascus “to purchase horn and glue to make 
cross-bows.” We have it defined by a poet of the thirteenth 
century, Guillaume Guiart, in the following lines : 


“Artillerie est la charroi 

Qui par duc, par comte, par rol, 
Ou par aucun seigneur de terre, 
Hist chargé de quarrians en guerre, 
D’arbalestes, de dars, de lances, 
Et de targes d’unes semblances.” 


In the fifteenth century, to disinguish the old from the new 
artillery, the latter was called powder artillery. However we 
see from the following passage of Bramtome, that, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, the word arti/lery still retained its 
primitive meaning :—‘*And even yet, our kings retain in their 
service a master of artillery, whose business it 1s to make cross- 
bows and arrows : those which J have seen appeared to be 
manulactured with considerable skill: he also superintended 
the making of rockets.’* 

The lirst cannon in use was of a very small bore, and might 
be considered as portable fire-arms, if their construction did not 
render thein inconvenient. They were carried on carts, and on 
wheels, and were fired on pivots.t 
R [n 1827, a fisherman of Calais, having cast his nets ona 
_ cated Dartingue, about a few leagues from the city, 
‘ew up an old cannon which, according to all probability, 
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* Ed. du Panthéon Littéraire, t. I. p.578. 
RV gon nt so light and small, says Father Daniel (t. I, 
te hee fired sees vat they could be carried by two men, When about 
400 cannons i. placed on a support, fixed in the ground. The 
Saint Mal. i. 1e9h [’roissart, the English used at the siege of 


MO, In 1378, \ ere, no doubt, of this class. 
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belonged to the earliest ages of artillery. The following is the 
description given of it :— 

‘It is an iron cylinder, very irregular, about three feet eight 
inches long, at the end of which was an iron contrivance with 
a handle, for the purpose of adjusting it, 1 foot 8 inches in 
length. ‘Towards the centre was a kind of ring with two 
trunnions for placing it on the frame, with an opening or 
receptacle at the breech, provided with an iron key, to receive 
a tube 7 inches long and 24 inches in diameter, with a breech 
and touch-hole, which could be unscrewed and loaded in the 
hand, for during a considerable time cannon were loaded at 
the breech or stock, a contrivance which some armourers of 
the present day have adopted in the construction of fowling 
pieces, and as we see by several drawings in manuscripts, were 
discharged by means of an iron bar heated ina furnace placed 
near the cannon. ‘The thickness of this cannon at the breech was 
about } inches, in the middle 8 inches, and at the mouth 
14 inches. ‘The piece was still loaded, and when after con- 
siderable difliculty it was unscrewed it was found to contain 
one ounce of powder which, although it had lost its strength, 
still retained its original smell and appearance. The barrel was 
hermetically sealed by means of an oak plug which appeared 
to have been driven in with great force, no doubt to give it 
more effect: outside or above the powder was a ball of lead 
one inch four lines in diameter, enveloped in hemp and weighi- 
ing four ounces.” 

‘This piece was sold by the fishermen, and was subsequently 
purchased by an Nnglishman from Essex, for 1,200  francs.* 

“ Tt is certain,” says Diego Ufano, “ that the first cannon 
were very imperfectly constructed and attended with much 
danger, as they were manufactured with great difficulty. Vor, 
as they knew nothing about casting, they were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with large strong plates of iron, such as we see 
in funnels or boilers, and thus constructed, they were charged 
with coarse bad powder, as it must have been when first 1n- 
vented, without any rule as to quantity ; this was the cannon, 
this the artillery in use in several parts of Kurope, till, i the 
course of time, the human mind, ever struggling to advance 
and progress, found the means of refining the powder, and melt- 
ing iron and brass to cast pieces of ordnance, which thenceforth 
were everywhere substituted for the old. But as at W8s 
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See Magasin Pittoresque, année, 1836, p. 199 
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found that the iron cannon were easily injured, and those of 
brass not sufficiently strong or sure, a mixture of brass and 
other metals was discovered better adapted to durable pieces, 
‘9 which different names have been given, according to their 
nature and their range.’’* 

Petrarch informs us, that wooden cannon were at one time in 
use which, no doubt, were secured by iron rings.+ 

“Fora long time,” says Froissart, “ the artillery used in 
campaigning was a small battery, consisting of three or four 
large cross-bars ranged abreast on high carriages of rade con- 
struction, mounted on two or four wheels, bound with iron.” 
The cannon used by Maistre Jean de Lorrain, in his sorties against 
the English at the siege of Orleans, was of this kind, and was 
called Ridaud-quin. Previously, this name was applied to the 
war chariots described by Monstrelet. 

The Duc de Bourgogne, Jean Sans Peur, when laying siege 
to Ham, had in his army, according to Monstrelet, about 2,000 
chariots and waggons, and a great many batteries with their 
appendages on wheels, each drawn by a horse; there were, 
besides, long iron spears to engage in close combat, if necessary. f 

In the history of the Houses of Carrara, by Giovani Citad 
ella, we have the following details concerning a kind of ribau- 
dequin, constructed by Scaliger, in 1387: 

“Scaliger,” says Citadeila, ‘* put together several instru- 
ments of artillery, by means of which he was enabled to bring 
several mouths of fire to play together, and send death 
through the camp of the enemy. He constructed three 
large carriages, or waggons, each with three tiers of cannon, 
each tier having three compartments, and each compartment 
twelve bombs, with as many balls. Each waggon con- 


a 





* Artillerie, ouvrage, d’Instruction de l’Artillerie et de ses 
*ppartenances par Diego Ufano, capitain d’Artillerie au chateau d’ 
Anvers, Traduction Frangaise, Rouen, 1628, ch. 2. p. 3. 
er fulmen ligneo quidem, sed tartareo mittitur 

nn a a Remediis utriusque fortune, t. 1. dialog. 99. 
Arhinnests 8 tet seording to some authors this discovery is due to 
a anc It is to the same inventor that Leonarda de Vinci, 
en sinen ; . introduction of vapour or steam cannon of which he 
M bal Ia escription and drawing in a manuscript, a work which 

Ps as ecluse alludes to in a very interesting article in 1, Artiste, 
°F more detailed information concerning this curious machine see 

ssi sur les origines de la vapeur, de Léon Lalanne, Magasin 

ittoresque, Nov. 1847, 

+ Monstrolet, p. 205, 
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tained 144. ribaudequins, with a man to serve each row, and te 
fire the guns by twelves. Each battery was drawn by four 
huge horses in armour, and for each horse there was a conductor, 
armed with a hatchet; there were besides, twelve other 
horses similarly caparisoned, each led by a man holding in his 
hand a shaft, with a hollow iron head filled with combustible 
matter, which, when it struck the enemy, ignited, spreading 
flanes all round.* | 

This battery continued to be long in use; in 1444, at the 
battle of Saint Jacques, the Swiss had a piece which they 
called Zaid cannon ( Hagel Bachse ) which consisted of a train 
of nine small pieces. General Coglione-++ used at the battle 
of Ricardena, in 1446, small cannon mounted on waggons, 
about two yards in length, and throwing a ball the size of 
a plum. Some erroneously consider this to be the inven- 
tion of the Italian general. The cannon of small bore 
had already been considered so portable that they went by the 
name of flying, or light artillery.{ Doctor Henry says, “ that 
the Scotch had, as early as 1471, war chariots armed with two 
pleces of cannon. 

In 1477, Orso degli Orsini, in his 7rattato della Militia, 
when speaking of an army composed of twenty thousand mea, 
assigns it 200 small chariots, carrying 200 small pieces —cer- 
batanes. “Those chariots,” says he, “ should have in front, 
as a protection, planks covered with leather, and which should 
cover not ouly the pieces, but the cross-bow-men and the 
gunners. ”’§ 

After being for many years in use, those batteries were 
discontinued, and again frequently put forth as new Inventions. 
In-the expedition of Francis I., into Italy (1515), Count Pedro 
de Navarre, general of the French infantry,” says Fleurange, 
‘constructed a kind of pare of artillery after a manner which 
the young adventurer had learned, being only two feet im 


es 


See the original, in Italian, in Etudes sur le passe et Pavenir de 
l Artillerie, par Napoléon-Louis Bonaparte, 1846, t. 1, p» 4° a 
present Emperor of the French, This is the most pertect Work, 
with which we are acquainted, on the history of Artillery. ' 
t We think the author of des Etudes is wrong in so calling the 
celebrated Italian general, whose real name was Barthelemy ( ot 
+, Etudes. Michaud has fallen into the same error 4s Paul - oe 
when he says that the Italian general was the first to use campaig! 
artillery, and to provide cannon with frames. 
§ Ktudes, p. 95, 
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length, and capable of discharging fifty balls at a time, which 
rendered great service ; he also had constructed at Lyens, by 
order of the King, three hundred pieces, which were transported 
on mules, fifteen days previous to the King’s departure ; it was 
a kind of artillery not before in use.”* 

There can be no doubt as to the nature of this artillery, for 
the traces of it are to be found in an inventory of artillery of 
the castle of Sédan, drawn up the 10th October, 1642; this 
castle had belonged to Fleurange. In this document there is 
mention made of “ two hundred and fifty pieces of small iron 
cannon of the length of pistols having a screw at the breech.’ 

Francois de Rabutin mentions, thirty six years later, in his 
Commentaires des dernicres guerres de Belgique, in the artillery 
of Henry LI., two pair of barrels, a strange and novel kind of 
artillery.” Finally in 1622, at the battle of Wimpfen, the 
margrave of Baden-Durlach had in his army carriages armed 
with spears, on which were placed small mortars which were 
considered to be his own invention. 

Besides the small pieces just mentioned, there were cannons 
of huge dimensions, intended for siege purposes. _ If we are to 
believe Froissart, the Gantois at the siege of Oudenarde in 
1382, “in order to surprise the garrison, constructed an 
immense gun, being fifty inches at the mouth, which threw 
wonderfully large balls of great weight; when this bomb was 
fired the flash could be seen five leagues off at day time, and 
at the distance of ten leagues at night, making such a noise 
when exploding as if all the devils in hell were there.” 

We find in Christine de Pisan, the following list of large 
cannon in the French arms in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, 

Four large pieces, one called Gariéte, another Rose, the 
on wa i fourth Jdarye. ‘The first threw from 
tha third. LUN ret pounds weight, the second, three hundred, 

urd and fourth, two hundred. “ Zéem. Another cannon 


called Montfort, throwing three hundred pounds weight, and 
considered the best of all, 


nade 





* Memoires, ch. 48. Col > 
t Etudes, 2 sal . Collect. Michaud-Poujoulat, p. 48. 


+ a . 
+ Froi " P . : 
issart, Nd. du. Panthéon, p. 543, année 15951. 
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“ Item. <A brass cannon called Ortigue which throws one 
hundred pounds. 

“‘ Téem. ‘Twenty other common pieces for throwing stones 
and pieces of lead and iron.”* 

Amelgard, speaking of the siege of Caen in 1550, says: 
“it was a beautiful, and at the same time, a terrible sight, to 
see the effect of the bombs and stone-guns,+ of such enormous 
size, and the other guns of smaller bore but beyond counting, 
with which the enemy had surrounded nearly the whole city, 
According to ancient writers there were twenty-four of those 
guns so large that a man could easily sit upright in them.t 

The largest cannon we read of in history, was used by tie 
Turks at the siege of Constantinople in 1438. The Greek 
historians have transmitted to us curious details on this subject. 
Towards the endof the year 1452,when Mahomet had determined 
to take possesion of the capital of the Byzantian empire, a 
cannon founder from Holland, named Orban, presented him- 
self before him. He had previously offered his service to the 
Greeks, but, says Ducas, he was so badly paid that he could 
not live in Constantinople, and took refuge with the barbarians, 
by whom he was so well received and allowed such an income, 
that if he had received but the fourth part from the emperor, 
he would never have left him. Being asked if he could make a 
cannon large enough to throw a stone which would destroy 
the walls of Constantinople, he replied that he could make a 
cannon capable of throwing a stone of any size, adding that he 
knew exactly the thickness of the walls, and engaged to reduce 
them to ashes were they even as strong and as solid as the 





* Christine de Pisan. Livre des Faites d’Armes, MS. Bib. Imp. 
No 7076, part II. ch. 21, p. 58. Etudes, t. 1. p.44. Each cannon 
had its appropriate name. That of Jean de Lorrain, at the siege of 
Orleans, was called Rifflard, on account of the havoc, or terrible 
breaches (Riffles) it made in the ranks of the English. Hence the 
derivation of the word “Rifles,” our English sharp shooters. 

+ The stone gun, says Diego Ufano, although it might have 
been cast, was however constructed of thick planks, or iron plates, 
and was generally used for firing stone balls,masses of broken stones, 
pieces of bricks, nails, pieces of chains, and other such materials, 
principally at the breach, when the enemy would attempt to force it. 

t L. iv. ch. 25. M. S. Biblioth. Impér. 5963, M. Jules Quicherat, 
was directed by the Historical Society of France to publish this 
interesting manuscript. 
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walls of Babylon. A great quantity of metal was immediately 
collected, the mould was cast, and, in three months, the huge 
cannon was completed. . 

In the month of January, 1453, Mahomet, on his return to 
Adrinople, wade trial of the canuon ; it was placed in front of 
the palace which Mahomet had constructed the same year, the 
stone was selected which was to be fired, the powder measured 
and the piece loaded. Notice was given that the following 
day the explosion would take place, lest some might lose 
their speech, and that the women might be prematurely con- 
fined from fright. On the match being applied, the stone 
flew from the cannon with a dreadful report, filling the air 
with black and thick smoke. The explosion was heard a mile 
away, and where the stone fell it sunk to the depth of six feet. 

“ Mahomet, satisfied with this result, ordered the cannon to 
be sent on towards Constantinople. Sixty bullocks were yoked 
to thirty waggons to transport it, two hundred men walking 
on each side to keep it upright. Two hundred and fifty 
labourers were employed on the road in advance clearing the 
way and making wooden bridges wherever required. It took 
two months to bring it within five miles of Constantinople. 
At last, when the siege commenced, it was placed in position 
in frout of the gate of Saint Romain. There were two stones 
prepared, one larger than the other; the latter was fired first 
in order to ascertain if the piece were properly adjusted. At 
the first explosion, the inhabitants, terrified, exclaimed, Lord 
have mercy on us! he inventor of this terrible engine had 
also the secret of preventing it from bursting. We have seen 
some of those cannon fly into pieces, like glass, after having 
been fired three times,unless they were immediately covered after 
the explosion, with a thick woollen cloth ; notwithstanding this 
precaution they very frequently burst, in consequence of the cold 
air penetrating through the pores of the metal. The secret 
consisted in pouring oil into the cannon after exploding. One 
day, after the gunner had discharged the cannon, and wishing 
to direct another shot in the same place, some present 
began to laugh and told him, ‘that if he wished to 
succeed in soon destroying the wall, he should alter 
the position of his gun by shifting it a little from the first 
point, and then he Fould strike in another place, so that the 
three shots would form a triangle which would immediately ~ 
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fall to pieces. This suggestion was adopted and_ proved 
successful,’’* 

This monster cannon, which took two hours to load, and 
which was only fired seven times in the day, and once in the 
morning, to give the signal for attack, soon burst, and one of 
its explosions killed Orban himself. Beside this cannon there 
were pdatagi rs of smaller size, but which were capable of throw. 
Ing a great number of atones. The Greeks had also cannon 
of heise Mieiinadt but which, as they shook the ramparts at 
each explosion, wereas injurious to themselves as to the enemy. 

Such was the terror with which the cannon of th r urks 
inspired the Christians, that a century later the very sight of a 
model of one of those pieces made fortresses surrender. 

In 1502, the Turks laid siege to the fortress of Salgo, in 
Hungary. “This Castle,” says Hammer, “would have nobly 
resisted if the Governor had not allowd himself to be deceived 
by a stratagem of the enemy. Arslan having caused a huye 
piece of timber to be drawn up toa neighbouring mountain 
with great noise by a great many bullocks, made the Hungarians 
believe that it was one of those monster cannon with which 
Mahomet II. had taken Constantinople.” The garrison was 
terrified, and immediately surrendered. 

Baron de Tott who, after the burning of the Turkish fleet 
at ‘Tchesmé (1170), had been directed by the Sultan to place 
the Dardanelles in a state of defence, relates that the Turks 
had placed near the fort an enormous stone gun, the ball 
of which in white marble weighed eleven hundred pounds, 
“This piece,” says he, “was cast in bronze during the reign of 
Amurat, and consisted of two pieces joined by a screw where 
the chamber i is separated from the barrel in the manner of an 
English pistol. It is considered that this gun, the breech of 
which rested against a mass of stone, was only mounted on an 
inclined frame-work of heavy timber arranged for that purpose 
under a small arch which served as an embrasure, or port hole. 


ae 





* Ducas, ch. 34, 37, and 38. Cousin’s Translation, B. vill. 524, 
et seq. 

+ The Greeks, says Ducas, had also smaller pieces which fired five 
and sometimes six lead balls of the size of an egg, with such force as to 
pierce the shields and armour, and after killing a man they frequent- 
ly killed one or two others standing behind him, ch. xxxvill. 
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[could not,” continues Baron de Tott, “make use of this gun in 
exterior works which were so situated as to prevent me from 
getting the proper range, and the Turks complained of the 
contempt with which I seemed to treat a gun which was unsur- 
passed in the world. The pacha made some representations to 
me on the subject. He admitted that the difficulty of loading 
the piece Was a great inconvenience, inasmuch as in time of 
attack it could only be fired once ; but he considered the effect 
of one shot so terrible, and the range of the ball so great, 
that this gun was capable by itself, of destroying the enemies’ 
leet, 1 was therefore desirous of trying the effect of the 
ball. The council were terrified at this proposition ; the old 
men proclaimed that according to an old tradition, this gun, 
which however had never been fired, would make such an ex- 
osion as to destroy both the castle and the city. 16 was pro- 
bable that a portion of the walls would be shaken; but I 
assured the Grand-Seignior that he would not have to regret 
it, and that the direction of the gun did not lead me to suppose 
that the eaplosion would injure the city. Never to be sure 
did a cannon enjoy such a formidable reputation ; friends, 
enemies, all were to suffer. A month previous it was deter- 
mined to charge the gun, the chamber of which contained 330 
pounds of powder. I sent for the master gunner to give him 
notice before hand to prepare the charge. Those who heard 
we give the order immediately fled to get out of the danger 
they anticipated. ‘The Pacha himself was preparing to fly, and 
it was only after the strongest remonstrance, and assuring 
nim that he would incur no danger by remaining, that I sue- 
ceeded in persuading him to take up his position in a small 
pavilion situated in an angle of the castle from which he could 
easily observe the effect of the shot : it now remained for me 
to persuade the master gunner, and although he was the only 
one who did not run, he did not evince wuch courage, or seem 
'o have any confidence as to the result. It was only by pro- 
wising lita to halve the honours that I sueceeded in bewilder- 
ng him, rather than inspiring him with courage. I was 
‘anding on the stone pile, behind the gun, when he applied 
‘he match. A commotion resembling ‘ thquake preceded 
pi a it g an earthquake prece 
1p abhi a the ball separate into three parts at 
aga wy yatas, and those fragments of the rock 
'he straits striking the opposite mountain, and leaving 
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a track of foam behind them the whole length of the straits, 

This trial, in removing the extravagant apprehensions of the 

people, the Pacha and gunners, convinced me also of the terri- 
le effect of the ball.”* 

This perhaps is the same enormous gun which de Hammer 
saw at the Dardanelles, “the mouth of which was so large, that 
a short time before my arrival, a tailor, pursued for debt, was 
able to take refuge there, and lay concealed in it for a con. 
siderable time.”+ 

Jean Chartier relates a very curious circumstance which took 
place during the siege of Cherbourg by the French in 1450, 
‘* So great was the firing on the city, from cannon and bombs, 
that the like was never seen before, principally from the diree- 
tion of the sea, for there were guns placed even on the sea-side, 
although it was covered by the tide twice a day, charged with 
powder and stones, which the tide covered at its approach, 
nevertheless, as they were protected by means of certain skins 
and grease, the powder was kept dry, and as soon as _ the sea 
again retired, the gunners uncovered the guns, and resumed the 
firing on the city with the same energy as before, whicli very 
much surprised the English, for they had never before heard of 
such things.’ t 

‘€ Louis XI.” says Comines, ‘‘ whose army was invincible,was 
the best provided with artillery of any King of France.” He 
often alludes to him in his history of Jean de Troyes, in which 
he says, “ that in 1470, all the fine artillery the King had in 
‘Tours was brought to Paris, and dismounted in the castle of 
the Louvre.” ‘ In December, 1477,” according to the same 
author, “the King, wishing to strengthen his artillery, ordered 
twelve large guns to be made of cast metal, three to be cast 
in Orleans, three at Tours and three at Amiens. He also 


——— 





* The largest cannon of modern times is a brass piece at 
Bedjapoor, and which is called é Afalick-2.Meidan the lord of the 
plain. It was cast in memory of the taking of that place, by the 
emperor Alum Gir, in 1685. It is 14 feet, 1 inch English ; 1s 
diameter is 2 feet, 5 inches, and the ball weighs 1,680 pounds. 

t Historie de Charles VII., 1661, p. 214. 

t They had, besides, twelve large brass cannon which he called the 
twelve Peers, one of which was taken at Montlhery, and retaken at 
the seige of Beauvais by Charles le Téméraire. Jean de Troyes, Ed. 
du Panthéon, p. 299. He does not say where the other three were 
cast, 
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t made at the same time a large quantity of iron balls in 
the wood near Creil, under the superintendence of Mavstre 
Jeéhan de Reillac, his secretary, and from the quarries of 
Peronne, a large supply of stone shot for the large guns, toge- 
ther with scaling ladders, and other engines used in attacking 
cities and fortresses.” 

This same Jean de Troyesgives usa narrative of an experiment 
which was made with one of those guns, and which was 
attended by fatal consequences. “In 1479, some artillery 
officers wishing to test the strength of a large gun which was 
cast the same year at Tours, placed it in front of the fields 
opposite the Bastid/e Saint Antoine, with the mouth facing 
the Bridge of Charenton ; it succeeded very well at the first 
attempt, throwing the ball as far as the bridge; but as it ap- 
nee to them that it did not discharge all the powder which 

ad been put into it, it was resolved to reload it without clean- 
ing the interior of the gun for the second charge, consisting 
of the same quantity of powder with an iron ball weighing 
five hundred pounds, The consequence was that the gun sud- 
denly exploded, for which they could not account, and the 
ball striking Maugue, the founder of the gun, who happened 
to be standing at its mouth, shattered him intoa thousand 
pieces, as well as fourteen others who had come from Paris to 
witness the experiment, throwing arms, legs, and bodies, into 
the air and in all directions ; it also struck and cut into pieces 
a poor boy who was catching birds in the fields. This explo- 
sion also killed fifteen or sixteen others, many of whom had 
their limbs broken and died immediately ; so that the number 
of those who died on that day and since from it, amounted to 
twenty-four persons, The remains of Maugue, who cast the 
cannon, were collected and brought to Saint Mary in Paris to 
be interred after the funeral service, and he was prayed for and 
wept over by all Paris—-the poor Maugue, who so lately and 
unexpectedly passed from earth to heaven in the service of 
his King, our Master.” Kd. du Panth. p. 340.* 

a principal pieces of artillery mentioned at that epoch 
town under the names of grosses bombardes, bombardes 


ae 





e > ree . . ° e 4 3 , ‘ s 
the ae ere Daniel is in erfor in referring for this occurrence, to 
ee “ire 0 de Monstrelet which only comes up to 1444. The 
sprat des Etndes is equally mistaken, with regard to this transaction, 
Supposing that the gun burst. 
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portatives, canons, bricoles, veuglaires, serpentines, coudevri: 
basilics, pass-volantes, sacres, fauconneaur, &e. ke. Moss 
strelet classifies them all under the general head of Aabi//ements 
de guerre. 

Charles le Temeraire, the rival of Louis XT., had also 
very considerable artillery force, of which Oliver de la Mare . 
spei aks in those terms; ** The artillery was under the superin- 
tendence of a kmght, whe was called master of artillery, and 
had as much authority in the State as the prince - he had 
under him an ofticer called a receiver whose duty it was to pay 
the different officers of the state, and defray all expenses con- 
nected with the manufacture of artillery, so that the different 
sums which pass through his hands in the year amount to 
more than sixty thousand pounds. It was also his duty to 
provide for the artillery alone more than two thousand chariots, 
the best and the strongest which could be procured 1 in Flanders 
and Brabant. ‘Che Duke must have had in his army about 
three hundred pieces of artillery without counting the /arque- 
duses and culvrines which he had without number. The re is 
a cowptroller of artillery who keeps an account of all the ex- 
penses incurred and paid, providing bows and arrows with 
every otherthing necessary for that portion of thearmy. There 
are also belonging to this branch, skilled workmen, such as 
carpenters, farriers, smiths, and all kinds of trades. And when 
the Duke is before a city he puts the guns in position, and as: 
signs to each a gentleman of his own household to superintend 
and work it. His artille ry is so well provided with every ne- 

cessary, that the Duke has never any difficulty in crossing a 
river, were it even a thousand feet wide, when necessary, and 
in a very little time, bringing over with him the largest guts 
in the world.” 

The Artillery before Neuss consisted of mine large iron 
pieces, eight of brass, from eight to eleven feet long, ten smaller 
ones, mounted on wheels, 4} feet in length; one hundred 
and fifteen serpentines, of which one was thirteen feet long ; six 
others of brass, varying from eight to eleven feet ; sixty-six 
round serpentines, from six to nine feet in length, and. fifteen 
weighing 4,000 pounds each. 

The stimulus given by Louis XI. to the manufacture of 
cannon in France was continued under his s successors, ** Ulial- 


= es 
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® Oliver dela Marche, Estat de la maison de . ‘hares le Hat di, 
Collect. Michaud-Po Tire ulat, Ist series t. » p. 602, 
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les VIII.,” says Jaligny, “ possessed a cannon which far ex- 
celled any belonging to his predecessors ; among others there 
were, in 1488, some of a peculiar construction, resembling 

fines, and of great power.” ‘The train which that prince 
brought with him into Italy astonished and excited the 
admiration of the people of the Alps. 

“What particularly struck us with awe,” we are told, 
«was thirty-six cannons placed on waggons, which were drawn 
with amazing speed by horses over both level and stony ground. 
The largest of those pieces were eight feet in length, and 
weighed 6,000 pounds of bronze ; they were called cannon ; 
they could throw a ball as large as a man’s head. After the 
cannon came the coudvrines, longer by half than the cannon, 
but of smaller bore, and consequently not throwing so large a 
ball, There were several other pieces of different dimensions, 
the smallest throwing a ball the size of an orange. All those 
smaller pieces were encased between two thick planks, and 
suspended on pivots for the purpose of taking proper aim. 
The small cannon were mounted on two wheels, and the large 
guns on four, of which the two last could be removed, accord- 
iug as it would be necessary to proceed quickly or slowly. The 
dnvers excited the horses both by the whip and voice so as to 
equal the speed of the cavalry.’”’* 

French writers have entered more particularly into this 
subject. “In this expedition,” says Robert Gaguin, “ there 
were one hundred and forty large pieces of artillery, and one 
thousand smaller pieces, with two hundred large siege guns, 
sx thousand two hundred pioneers, and two hundred experi- 
enced artillerymen ; there were also belonging to this expedi- 
ton, six hundred master carpenters, engincers, and others 
versed in slege operations ; three hundred metal casters, eleven 
bundred charcoal burners, two hundred chain and rope 
— one thousand six hundred and twenty-four waggoners 

— of eight thousand horses belonging to the artillery.”+| 
of viniewedlhalae ide was on the same footing as that 
auge, Wiainct = ‘he rss in France,” says Fleur- 
aes to tae “ hi iguaay and in time of war Is a great 
atered a ate, as we shall presently see. Tirst, the 

y 1s paid 6,000 frances in each district ; there 
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age Jovii Historian. Paris, 1658. 
a Mer des Chron iques, 1528, p- 193, 
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are other oflicers under him to the number of lifty, each receiy. 
ing 800 francs, and in time of war these have also others 
acting under them,.’”’* 

Jean d’Auton gives the following account of the artiller 
of Louis XII, at the siege of Genoa j in 1507, 

There were, first, six ‘large cannon, marked with the arm 
of France and Milan, and onl with the arms of Luxemhou 
which the late Count de Ligny had cast at Ast, and about? 
others of different dimensions, mounted on fram s which wer 
very convenient, and were carried on the shoulders of | 
pioneers, to the summits of the highest mountains. 

About the same _ period, Alphonse lL. had an artillery for 
which rendered great service to the French. ‘ He was.” says 
the same historian, ‘ ‘a good and warlike prince, “4 se $0 
pleasure consisted in the manufacture ae renee 
artillery, which surpassed that of all the other princes ol li 

At this period the German artillery was much inferior | 
the French. One writer thus accounts for the superiority 
the French artillery. “ The French purchase for their artillery, 
strong and powerful horses, which they maintain at great cost; 
they keep in their service, at great expense, the most ape 
and skilfal gunners, who are masters of their profession and 
inured to danger. Schools are established where young men 
are taught the profession, and by degrees acquire the (is- 
tinctions and the pay of their masters ; thanks to the liberty 
of their kings, in times of peace, as well as in war, metit is 
sure to meet “its reward. 

“ Owing to this organisation and liberality, the French ha 
become formidable,and have defeated the most powerful enemies. 
Although the Italians, Spaniards, and other nations, have ae- 
quired the art of casting cannon with skill, they cannot use 
them to such advantage, which must be attributed to the 
slowness of the oxen, w hich, through economy, they sabstital 
for horses, as well as to the want and inelliciency of conductor. 
The latter were very difficult to be procured, for it was ©! 4 
by holding out the prospect of great rewards that men a 
be got willis ng Lo €X pose themse lves Lo mal iifest dang rer. "4 


The manufacture of cannon was biounhl to great periection 
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* Histoire des choses mémorables advenues du regie 4 
et Franceis ler. 
¢ Pauli Jovit Historie. Paris, 1553. 
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in Spain, under Charles the Fifth. Diego te ye “ae of 
twelve pieces of cannon, which that prince hac cast at Malaga, 
revious to bis expedition to Tunis, and which were called the 
Twelve Apostles, says, “they were 18 feet long, of equal 
bore, stamped with the imperial arms, with a ball weighing 45 

unds, and taking 23 pounds of fine powder. They weighed 
“0 hundred, and were of remarkably beautiful construction, and 
of the finest metal, such as had not been seen for many years. 
These cannon were long used as models, and were known by the 
name of the ‘Emperor’s cannon.’ There is in the Imperial 
library a manuscript containing drawings of the cannon used 
by Charles the Fifth, many of which are very fine. Opposite 
each drawing is a representation of the ball.”* 

Some of those cannon bear inscriptions; the following is 
seen on one requiring a ball of 82 pounds :— 

Meister Steffen, aw Francfort, 1519, 
Kein Nachtigal bin ich genant ; 
Liehlich un sehuvo (sic) ist mein Gisang. 
Wen ich sing, deen zeit ist lang. 
Master Steffen Franefort, 1519. 

My name is Nightingale, 

My song is sweet and gay, 

And when I sing the time seems long, 

The following is an account by an eye-witness of the artillery 
used by the Turks at the siege of Rhodes, in 1522. ‘“ There 
Were six bronze pieces throwing a ball about ten inches in 
circumference, twelve larger guns with a ball of thirty inches, 
and two others, throwing balls thirty-three inches. Besides these, 
there were twelve smaller pieces, and two double cannon, with 
humerous other small guns, also four mortars in bronze which 
were kept firing night and day doing great damage. ‘The 
latter threw balls of three different dimensions, the largest 

ing twenty-eight inches in circumference, a most inhuman 
and formidable sight.” + 
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‘The ancients,’ says Diego Ufano, “ called their cannon by 
different names, according to their size and quality, always 
adopting the names of the fiercest and most formidable wild 
animals, such as dragons, serpents, &c., and of birds of prey 
such as hawks and eagles.” 

In addition to the name given to each piece, according to 
the class to which it belonged, every cannon had a name peca- 
liar to itself. We will here give an anecdote related by 
Brantome on this subject. 

‘ During the wars of the [Luguenots they had a very beautiful 
and remarkably large gun, called the Queen Mother, alter 
Catherine de Medicis, which, in consequence of its great 
weight, and the horses not being able to draw it, they were 
obliged to bury at Vadlnozze ; it has never since been discovered. 
The Quecn, on hearing that the gun was called after her, 
wished to know the reason, and one of those present, on being 
much pressed by her Majesty, replied, ‘the gun is so named, 
Madam, because it has the largest mouth’—on hearing which 
she was the first herself to laugh.”* 

‘¢It was only from the time of Henry IIL.,” says Vigenére, 
“that artillery were in general use. Francis I. and _ his 
successors published some very important regulations concern- 
ing the organization of the artillery. In 1540, Francis I. 
established eleven manufactories and arsenals through the 
different provinces; in 1548, the number was increased to 
fourteen, and in 1582, to thirty. In September, 1542, he 
appointed three commissioners, or treasurers, of artillery, who 
were to send once a year to the king, or council, an exact re- 
port, signed by their hands, of all the artillery and munitions 
in their charge, which reports were to be kept in the king's 
chambers with other deeds and titles.” . 

In the month of December, 1552, Henry II. published a 
decree at Compiegne as follows :—“ Wishing to relieve out 
subjects from the heavy taxes imposed upon them in time of 
war, rendered necessary to supply our artillery with wager 
and horses, with other requisites for the service, we here decree 
and enact, that there be appointed twenty captains selected 
respectively from the provinces, as near as possible hae 
frontiers, who, on the shortest notice, and with the least eX: 
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sense to us, must be prepared to serve in time of war, as 
officers of artillery. And we reserve for ourselves, and our 
successors, the right to select such persons as we may deem 
competent to discharge said duties, and able to furnish, when 
required, at their own expense, four thousand horses for the 
artillery, with harness and other appendages thereof; .one 
thousand conductors and six hundred waggons, all to be main- 
tained and provided with every necessary for active service by 
the said captains, 1 consideration of which they shall receive the 
pay, and enjoy the privileges which here follow :—each team 
of four horses to receive fifty sous per day; each captain will 
be paid two hundred pounds a-year—the king to replace the 
horses that may be killed or taken by the enemy. On no 
account is the captain to receive any gratuity from his subal- 
terns, &c.”’ 

The expense incurred by the artillery was enormous. 

In an expedition which Henry IL. made into Germany in 
1552, it was calculated that, at Dampville, and Ivry alone, 
places but of little importance, and which had to endure the 
fire of thousands of guns, during three months that this ex- 
pedition lasted, each round, taking everything into account, 
must have cost two or three hundred crowns at least.* 

According to Brantome, Jean d’Estreés, who held the post 
of grand master of artillery from 1550 to 1569, introduced 
several important improvements in the construction of cannon. 

He was the first,” says he, “to introduce those beautiful 
specimens of artillery which we now have, and even those 
pieces which may be fired a hundred rounds consecutively 
without fear of their bursting. Before those improvements 
our artillery was much inferior, and a hundred-fold weaker, 
when it was customary to cool the guns with vineger, which 
rendered them more difficult to be worked with efficiency, and 
otherwise injured the battery.” 
oa” os Ufano, in the beginning of the seven- 
sachets * “i | le " of making cannon was still very im- 
Emopeel ee oh and of unequal bore, others 
rolled eh pee Bs when fired they fell forward, or 
eitthe wo ng le pivots were neither properly adjusted, 

ent strength, which caused the gun to incline 
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towards the earth; and I have frequently seen the most ex- 
pert gunner fail in striking his mark, and to the surprise of 
all present appeared to know nothing of his profession, when 
the fault was not his ignorance, but rather lay in the bad con- 
struction of the gun, which being heavier towards the mouth 
than the breech, caused him to miss his aim. I remarked that 
the piece was heavier in front and consequently fell forward, 
making a line either too short or too long, till, at last, the gun- 
ner perceiving the error, placed at the breech a basket filled with 
iron balls and other ammunition, which proved successful. Li 
olten happened that the piece, when taken out of the mould, 
Was porous, spongy and bent, so that the ball could never be 
sent properly home. And when it is necessary to reload in 
haste, and there is no time to wet the gun with water or 
vinegar, or clear out the interior from any remains there may 
be of fire from the previous charge, the gunner is in great 
danger of being suddenly blown into the other world.” — 

‘There are other pieces so weak, and of such bad metal, that 
when—as may often happen to those who are not very expert 
in the art of gunnery—they are charged with even a little too 

uch powder, they immediately burst or split, so as to be of no 
further use, 

‘There are others again so heavy, and unwieldy as 
require two strong men to bring them to the required 
height by means of a strong pole placed in the mouth of the 
cannon in order to get the proper rapvge; they have th 
advantage, however, from their being so ditlicult to be moved, 
of being surer than the light and unsteady pieces we have des- 
cribed; they are also more formidable, as well for destroying 
walls, as for silencing the enemies’ guns ; however they are ver) 
hard to be managed.’’* 

The following rules to be observed by the artillery on the 
eh, are extracted from an artillery manual, published 
-) 


mn 1562, 

“Virst. The officer of artillery should precede his guns, 
with a number of pioneers for the purpose of clearing and 
levelling the roads. Then another officer with more pioneers 
bringing up the small pieces ; each piece should be provided 
with a small bag of powder, with balls, attended by the gun- 

rs to fire in case of alarm, or skirmish ; and it would be wes 
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* See Diego Ufano, i 19. 
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to have a supply of cartridges, in order to fire with more 
expedition, should it be necessary. Care should be taken to 
have the cannon provided with ropes, gunners, levers and 
plags, and also that the gunners be furnished with good 
prime ; eare should be also taken to have the name of each 
gunner marked on his piece, that there be no confusion, 
snd each man be in his place in time, who should have the 
touch-hole of hig cannon covered with wax or tallow to protect 
it from wet. Also whenever any difficnlt passage presents 
itself on the road, the officer should be ready with his pioneers, 
and see that all the cannon are safely got over. And if any 
piece or carriage should obstruct the march of the artillery it 
must immediately be removed, and no waggons or munitions 
should be allowed to mix with the guns. There should also 
be three waggons, one with three chests, containing matches, 
tapers, nails, cordage, and other things necessary for the artil- 
lery, with a barrel of grease for the guns: the second waggon 
is to carry the carpenters’ tools, &c, and the third, the smiths’ 
utensils with the bellows, anvil, &e. There should also be a 
fourth waggon to carry a vice, a small ladder, a lever and jack 
for raising the guns, should they sink on the road. After 
those waggons should come the powder carriages attended by 
artillery, whose duty it is to prevent any one approaching with 
fire, or otherwise do harm. Then came other waggons carry- 
ing wheels, &c., in case of accident befalling the guns. Those 
Were followed by other waggons carrying the balls intended 
for the different guns; then came the munitions and camp 
requisites, which were not allowed to mix with the provisions, 
or baggage. When the artillery encamped for the night, the 
commander was to put it ina state of defence, and provide 
against the enemy, and see that there was sufficient space be- 
hind the camp to draw out his force in line of battle. In an 
ld wl 1 well fortified, were placed the powder 
seas tt ' nibs, rs and munitions of war ; around the 
oorharlip " om je ; s and other war materials, in order 
~A eel : why of fire. Around the iene a 
hich was oe : ope ose . so as to have but one inlet, over 
thie! gunna. rs ed a sentine to prevent all but the master or 
wal om passing. ‘There was also a strong guard 
—_ on the moat to prevent any one passing with fire. ‘The 
ators nt ™ 7 kep! loaded, and elevated to the height of a 
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be made, and in case of rain the guns were to be placed with 
the mouth downwards, to prevent the water sntiting ; the touch 
hole, as already said, should be will secured. ‘The gunners 
should take up their quarters in the immediate Vicinity of the 
artillery and munitions, to be ready In case of alarm or att 
which might be made day or night.” 

It was only in the sixteenth we that artillery became 
active, or could be moved from one position to another, in the 
field. At the battle of Manigni an, in | 515, Says a contempory 
writer, the Constable De Bourbon had introduced such order 
in the vanguard of his arullery as to throw the Paillars (Swiss) 
into confusion, for when they changed position they were 
followed in their movements by ‘the artillery, which so surprised 
and astonished them that they neither knew where they were, 
nor what they were doing ;f and confessed that never since the 
introduction of cannon was there such execution done as on 
that day, from noon till day light next morning. { 

“At the battle of Benty, ‘in 15 4,” we read, “the Im- 
perialists had four field pieces mounted on four wheels and 
drawn by two horses at full gallop.”’ “ These pieces,” says 
Francois de Rabutin, “could be e: sily barnes to any side, and 
have since been called the Emperor's pistols.”§ 

De Thou informs us that at the siege of the fortress of Gand, 
1576, “the Spaniards repulsed the enemy by means of a new 
kind of cannon which they could shift from place to place 
with admirable skill.” 

[n one of the engagements between the Duke of Mayenne 

aud Henry LV. before the walls of Arques, in 1589, the latter 
made a succ vessful experiment with what is called flying artillery. 

‘The King,’’(HenryLV.)says Davila,“ having directed Baron 

de Biron to advance with a strong nw of horse to the mid- 
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° Li vre de Canonnerie, Paris, 1561, ch, 1X. Comment un maistre 
cannonier doit garder et conduire artillerle quand il marche en cam- 
pagne. See also the Etudes, p. 208. 

t It was before this period that Machiavel, calculating on the 
difficulty which so long prevailed, of shifting and pointing the guns, 
advised, as a sure means of keeping out of range, to leave an open 
space, OF gaps in the line of battle, in front of the enemy’s batteries. 
This gap in fr ont of the enemy’s guns he considered sufficient to ren- 
der them powerless. 

t Voyage et conqueste du Duché de Milan, par Pasquier le 
Moyne, dit le Moyne sans froc, Paris 1520. 

§ Guerres de Belgiques—F. Rabutin, 
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dle of the plain, the Duke, either annoyed at their rasiiess in 
thus advancing so near, or convinced that they unexpectedly 
found themselves in presence of the enemy, ordered two squa- 
drons of cavalry to charge; but on their coming up, the 
royalists very cleverly extended both wings, opening in the 
centre, and thus surrounded the eneiny, who were met at the 
same time by two formidable pieces of artillery, which began 
immediately to fire upon them with great speed and preaee> 
killing many, and puting the others to flight ; a very clever stra- 
tagem certainly, and no small wonder to those who saw two such 
large cannon skirmishing in the midst of the cavalry.” Charles 
Brise, or Brisa, is said to be the inventor of the new and expe- 
ditious mode of conveying heavy guns to different positions in 
battle. Brise was a Norman gunner who made many voyages 
in pirate ships: to the West Indies, and had acquired great 
experience in the art of gunnery during the civil wars. This 
and many other services he rendered to his country, and he 
was held in great esteem both for his skill and experience.* 

D’Angouléme, who was present at the battle, gives a different 
version of this affair. ‘The Sieur de Guitry,” says the Duke, 
“proposed to route the enemy, bringing up in the rere of the 
cavalry two light pieces, which were to be fired at intervals as 
soon as, after slowly approaching the enemy, the troops had 
sh into four divisions; that thus the enemy would be 
taken by surprise, and fly before us; that the infantry also 
would have to retreat immediately after their: first discharge.” 
This plan was submitted to Mareschal de Biron, who added 
two guns to the former, and when the royal troops advanced 
on the rebels, our squadrons,” continues the Duke, “ separated 
into four divisions, and our guns fired with such precision as 
to mow down the enemy’s horse, and so terrified the infantry 
that the traitors fled in all haste.” There is a manifest differ- 
ence between those two accounts, but we feel inclined to 
believe Davila, who is more minute in his details, and who 
seems to have consulted original documents, whereas d’Angou- 
léme, who was only fifteen years old at the battle of Arques, 
did not write his memoirs till siaty years later. 
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* Historia delle guerre civili de Franci 1644, t. II 9 
t Collect, Michaud+Poujoulat. ia : at 
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The following is a still more remarkable passage which occurs 
in the Memoires de Gaspard de Tavannes. It is evidently 
horse artillery he alludes to, for the gunners were mounted and 
armed. | 

“The inventions of the present day are wonderful,” says 
Gaspard, ‘‘ twenty men mounted on strong built horses can 
transport from one place to another small pieces of cannon, 
charged with three balls, which being fastened on carriages and 
pointed to the height and just proportion of man and horse 
along the lines, may be used against the enemy with great ef- 
fect at a distance of thirty paces; and the gunners after dis- 
charging their pieces immediately dismount and join the others 
in the charge. 

Previous to the Thirty Years’ war the firing of artillery was 
excessively slow. Ilistorians remark with surprise that in 
1546, the army of the line which possessed 100 pieces 
of cannon, discharged in nine hours, 750 balls; and that on 
another occasion 1,700 were picked up in the camp of Charles 
the T'ifth. Never, according to Antoine de Vera, was there 
such a fearful cannonade. 

Deigo Ufano, who may be considered good authority, says 
‘ that one cannon could only fire eight times in an hour.* ‘The 
best constructed pieces might easily fire ten shots in an hour, 
but eight is the most that could be expected from the others: 
it must also be observed that after forty rounds they were 
generally cooled and allowed to remain silent for an hour. 

The regulations for the artillery, drawn up in the reigns 
of Charles IX. in 1572,+ Henry UL in 1582, and Henry LY. 
in 1601, made but very little alteration in the bore, or size ol 
the artillery used under Henry II. Thus, in a paper on the art o! 
gunnery, written by the Duke de Sully, there is only question 
of six different bores, 28, 16, 74, 24, 1 and } pounds bore. 

In the reign of Louis XIIL., pieces of twelve and twenty- 
four were cast, but great caution was taken in using the latter 
as well as the 33 pounders, particularly in sieges ; for as it 3s 


ccecnenceaneanscccanie 





* This was very good for the commencement of the 17th century, 
when Ufano wrote; but a hundred years before, it was considered a 
cannon could not be fired more than twice in one battle, so s4)* 
Machiavel. " 

+ In this regulation it was directed that each piece should bear th: 
arms of the owner, the mark of the maker, and the month of the yea? 
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remarked in a letter to the Cardinal de Lavalette, on the sub- 
ject of the siege of Corbie, in 1636, ‘* as those pieces were the 
same as used by the evemy they could make use of our balls.’ 
The Spaniards, in the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, introduced great changes in their artiilery. Accord- 
ing to Diego Ufano, they no longer used any but pieces of 40, 
94, 16, and 5 pounds bore, and generally had thirty pieces of 
artillery for 40,000 men. Under Prince Maurice of Nassau, the 
Dutch seldom used any but 41, 24, and 12 pounders. During 
the Thirty Years’ war, says the Emperor in the A¢udes, they 
essed an artillery which, a century after, served as a model 
forGribeauval; but the variety of bores was still too great. 
Thus, there were guns of 48, 24,12, 6, 3, 14, and $ pounds bore. 
“Gustavus Adolphus instituted artillery of 3, 4, 6, 12, 16, 
and 30 pounds bore. The mouth piece was of bronze, cast 
iron, and even, as it is said, of leather, that is of iron plates 
secured by leather straps. The regimental pieces, which were 
uever taken from the regiments to which they belonged, were 
very short and light: they were drawn by one horse, and fre- 
quently carried on a man’s shoulder. ‘The large guns were 
attached to twenty horses, the smaller ones were drawn by six 
or four horses. ‘To accelerate the firing, he introduced the use 
of small, light wooden cartridges, to which the ball was attached. 
‘Thus,’ says an author of that time, ‘ the artillery could fire 
ten rounds before a soldier could discharge six shots with his 
musket,’ ”* 
Although important and desirable changes were made in 
some departments of the artillery, others remained stationary. 
It Was thus regulated according to a law published in 1720: 
ae cannon to be henceforth used in France shall be of six 
at bores, namely, 32, 24, 16, 12, 8, and 4 pounds bore. 
he land artillery at present consists of the cannon of France 
with a 83 pound ball, weighing 6,200 pounds and eleven feet 
in extreme length. 


“The Spani oe. 
feet, 10 ae bce pounder, weighing 5,100 pounds, and 10 


The 12 d are | 2. 
ten feet, a ee weighing 3,400 pounds, and measuring 


_ “The eight pounder, weighing 1,950, and ten feet, seven 
inches long, 
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“The Hawk, throwing a ball of from 1} to two pounds, 
measuring seven feet, and weighing 150, sometimes 400, 500, 
and even seven and eight hundred pounds. 

“ The short piece of eight, measuring 74 feet. 

“ There are also other pieces newly invented differing from 
those; Ist. They are much thicker at the breech than in the 
barrel ; 2ud. They are not so long as cidinary cannon; 3rd, 
They are considerably lighter. Thus the newly invented pieces 
of 24, only weigh 3,000 pounds, and are but seven feet ”seven 
inches long ‘he other cannon are equally in proportion, 
namely, the 16, 12, 8, and 4 pounders. There are none made 
smaller.””* 

It was Frederick II. who introduced horse artillery into his 
army ; he ordered pieces of 3, 6, 12, and 24 pounds bore to 
be cast, sufficiently light to be drawn by men into the battle 
with the troops to which they were attached. There were, 
however, at this period, eminent men who did not feel the im- 
portance of flying artillery. Thus, Mareschal Saxe, the con- 

ueror of Fontenoy, in his Reveries (Paris, 1757), asserts that 
artillery should only be yoked to oxen, as it is thus less calcu- 
lated to injure the roads, and that none but pieces of 16 should 
be used. According to him, 16 such cannon and 12 mortars 
would be sufficient for an army of 46,000 men.t 

It was not until 1775 that Gribeauval, when at the head of 
the artillery, with the title of first inspector-general, succeeded 
in introducing into that department those improvements which 
prepared the way for the great triumphs of the French 
arms under the Republic. Gribeauval made two grand divi- 
sions of the artillery—field and siege artillery. He introduced 
into the French artillery a howitzer of six inch bore, and re- 
duced that of field pieces to twelve, eight, and four. He 
altered the proportion of existing pieces, and reduced them to 
about 150 times the weight of the ball. Such improvements 
were introduced in the casting as to improve their symmetry, 
and give them more uniformity of vend 5 and ingenious 1n- 
struments were invented to test their dimensions, both exter- 
nally and internally. The old frames were not adapted to those 
light pieces, as they could not offer sufficient resistance to the 
recoil now so much greater. Gribeauval was therefore obliged 
* Abrégé de I'Histoire de la Milice Frangoise, de P. Daniel, 1773. 
+ Favé, Histoire et Tactique des Trois Armées, Paris, 1845. 




















































to make heavier frames than those in use before his time for 

uns of the same size; but the different parts being better put 
together, and the iron being used to more advantage, 
more solidity, although the whole frame and gun, in proportion 
to the bore, was much lighter than formerly. 
not the only advantage gained by Gribeauval. The end he 
proposed to himself was, that the artillery should be able to 
follow, over every kind of ground, the Prussian infantry in 
their rapid movements. Many circumstances contributed to 
thisend. The many improvements effected by modern indus- 
try in the working of iron enabled him to provide his field 
carriages with iron axletrees; he made the two fore-wheels 
larger, and improved the harness; he detached the fore part of 
the train altogether from the breech, which he secured again 
with ropes, an innovation which has since proved of immense 
service to the artillery. 

It was not merely in the construction of cannon that Gri- 
beauval enforced precise dimensions, and furnished the means 
Projectiles were also submitted to severe 
trials; the diameter was shortened to ensure more precision in 
discharging them, and other improvements were introduced. 
All the manufactories of the different arsenals were obliged to 
observe certain proportions and dimensions in the repairs and 
alterations, which gave to the guns a solidity and strength not 
to be surpassed, and which rendered such: incalculaible ser- 
The powder was no longer separa- 
ted from the ball ; the charge, fired at one-third the weight of 
the ball, was enclosed in a bag and put with the ball into a 
wooden groove. By means of a close case the ball cartridge 
could be transported to all places, and at all seasons, without 


of testing them. 


vice in all the great wars. 


injury,”* 


It was at the beginning of the revolutionary wars that horse 
artillery was introduced into the French army, and, if we are 
to believe la Fayette, le was the author of this innovation. 
At first there were only two companies raised, but, by degrees 
as their services were appreciated, their number was increased. 

In ls45 the strength of the French artillery consisted of 14 re- 
giivents, forming a total of 206 batteries, one regiment of pon- 
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* Favé. 


rs of 12 companies, 42 companies of artisans, half a 
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company of armourers, and six squadrons of park a: tillery, 
each composed of eight companies. 

In 1845, the number of guns in France, for the land ser- 
vice alone, amounted to 14,086 pieces, namely :— 

Field pieces in bronze, from 8 to 12, 2,694; ‘ficld and 
mountain bronze bowitzers, 2,131, which gives a total of field 
artillery, 4,825 

Siege guns of different dimensions, in bronze, 4,112; 
bowitzers “and mortars of various size, 2,398 ; bombs, 220, 
which gives to the siege artillery 6 725, guns. To this may be 
added 2,536 iron guns destined for sieve purposes and the 
service of the coasts, making, in all, 14,086 picces. 

In consequence of the fortifications erected round oy 
Lyons, and other cities of the empire, it is considered i 
1845 the number of cannon available for the service in thing 
of war would amount to 26,000. 

We read in the historians of the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury of cannon of very small bore, which were called hand 
cannon, (muskets). It is those probably that Froissard alludes 
to when he says, speaking of the siege of San Malo by the 
Mnglish, in 1878: “ They had more than 400 cannon which 
they fired mght and day, on the town.” 

In 1484, at the siege of Saint Denis by the English, “the 
besieged,” says a private journal kept in Paris,“ killed them with 
large “and small cannon, but particularly with sm: all, long guns 
which were called cou/embures, and which always wounded 
mortally.”* It appears the Greeks used them at the last de- 
fence of Constantinople, in 1458. 

In a catalogue of the artillery under Louis X1. at Paris and 
the Bastille, dated 1463, there is mention of small guns 
weighing 60 pounds, | 

It is in the description of the battle of Moret, in 1476, 
by P. Comines, that we first read of muskets. In 1419, af 
the battle of Fourvieres, there were horse musketeers. 

“In the army, composed of 20,000 men, which Lou 
X11. led against Genoa in 1507, there were,” sowing 





* Collect. Michaud.Poujoulat, t. iii. p 275. Ina French trans- 
lation of Quintius Curtius, written in 1568, and which is in the 
British Museum, soldiers are represente: d armed with small hand 
vuns: itis the most ancient model of portable artillery. 
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to Fleurange, “five hundred acquebuttes, or muskets,” The 
name of acquebuse was given to a small piece which was 
mounted on a stock and fired by the hand; it weighed from 
12 to 13 pounds, and was of very small bore. According to 
the Observations militaires of Saint Luc, written about the end 
of the sixteenth century, the musket was then four palms and 
a-half long, (Milan measure), and fired a ball about one-third 
of an ounce weight. 

“At the assault of Brescia, in 1512, Gaston de Foix,” says 
the historian, * made five hundred armed men dismount, who ad- 
vaneed on the city, each armed with an axe, followed by a strong 
detachment of musketeers, who kept firing on the inhabitants 
with great precision and order; for when the latter were about 
to fire, those in advance, at the word of command, prostrated 
themselves on the ground, and immediately regained their 
position after the musketeers had fired, and so on.”* 

From two passages in Montluc we may infer that in 1523, 
the musket was but very little used in the French army.t 

But after the battle of Pavia, in 1525, in which the 
Spaniards owed their success principally to the muskets of their 
marksmen, “the mother of Francis I.” says Brantome, “ when 
declared regent, sent commissioners all through France, prin- 
cipally to the large towns on the frontiers and elsewhere, to 
recommend to the people, amongst other things, particularly to 
provide themselves with good muskets which proved so useful to 
the enemy, and by which they were enabled to defeat the king in 
the late battle. The people accordingly provided themselves 
with those arms, but it was a long time before they were able 
to wake use of them, being only accustomed to use the cross- 
bow. However, sixty years later, they had become so expert 
in the use of the musket as to serve as models for other 
nations,” 

* Etudes, p. 135. 

+ After stating that in 1523, the French troops were not provided 
with muskets, Montlue says, farther on, there were from 7 to 800 
a Lautrec, including 500 musketeers, which was more than 
el agg emadan the time (Memoires, p.8, 14)—LLe traité de la 
Mscipline Militaire, attributed to Sieur Langey: he alludes to the 
be ticali as having been invented a few years later. re 
tT! 5 Finbbad leet Capitaines, ch. 138, edit. du Rervorngy p. 92. 

order mb i Aedes mt in binding ir wees oF re gun, in 
Alt ng ould be raised to the level of the eye without 
sing its horizontal position, gave the musket the name of haque- 
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We have also in the Vie de M. de Strozzi, by Brautome, 
some interesting details on the use of muskets in France, 
which we shall look for in vain elsewhere. 

No student will say that the old musket was the same 
as that of the present day; in fact they were only small 
wretched cannon, all badly mounted, and of the shape of a 
shoulder of mutton ; and as for the powder flask, as it was 
called, it was merely a piece of horn, or like a piece of boiled 
leather, a very fragile thing. The Piedmontese afterwards 
had a hand-gun called Pignerol, from its being manufactured 
there, which was very long and slight, and which was certainly 
very good for the time; they were much used in France, as 
being well adapted to the chase, but the powder flasks were 
very inferior. As for the rest, the match of the musket was 
carried by the soldier, coiled round his arm, except the end 
which he held in his hand, and which made the whole affair as 
unsafe as it was uncertain. 

If we are to believe Vicilleville, it was he when Governor 
of Metz, in 1552, who first introduced the musket into the 
French army. Going out of the town one day for the purpose of 
surprising the enemy, who were preparing for an assault, “ he 
teak a terrible resolution, he ordered sixty arquebuses or hand 
guus to be taken from the pivots and carried by the guards, 
who were all very powerful and athletic men ; hence the origin 
of the word musketeer, a term which long applied to foot 
soldiers. 

However, Brantome says, it was Strozzi who introduced the 
use of muskets into France, “and certainly with great difli- 
culty, for he could not find a soldier who was willing to carry 
one. But in order to establish them, and to familiarise by 
degrees the soldiers to the use of the musket, he made his 
groom and his page use a musket at the siege of La Rochelle, 
and when a good shot offered he fired himself.”t The great 
importance of this arm was soon felt. 

Tavannes says, “ the more muskets a regiment has the better : 





* Memoires, t. vi., Michaud-Poujoulat. 

t De scouronnets Frangais, edit. du Panthéon, t. 1. p. 246. Bran- 
tome alludes elsewhere to balls of a peculiar alloy, invented by Stuart, 
a gentleman of a most noble house in Scotland, who made balls of 
such a compcsition as to pierce the hardest cuirass ; he called the 7 
Stuarts, and made presents of them to his friends the Huguenots 
Hommes illustres et Grands Capituines Frangais, ch, 79. 
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few armours can resist the first volley if properly fired. Some 
muskets with locks (@ rouet) are necessary to fire behind the 
érst rank, and in case of wet weather. ‘The system of mounting 
those fire-locks adopted by the Spaniards and Italians is supe- 
rior to the French.” 

According to Saint Luc the musket was fourteen feet long, 
and the ball weighed from one to two grains ; it must have been 
therefore a formidable arm, but it was attended by many incon- 
veniences; thus the sulphur match was easily extinguished by 
the rain or moisture, or their light very often betrayed the 
troops either in ambush or on the march to surprise the 
enemy.* We may sce by a passage of Vieilleville that the 
very smell of the sulphur discovered the musketeers lying in 
ambush.t | 

The most perfect mechanism known up to 1630, consisted 
of alock and flint. At the breech of the musket was a steel 
wheel which revolved rapidly by means of aspring, and which in 
revolving came in contact with the flint. It was not until 
1630, that percussion, or simple friction of the flint against the 
steel, was substituted. This important modification gave rise 
to the word /usé?,{ and although it originated in France, it was 
not adopted for war purposes till 1670, when it had under- 
gone such other improvements as brought it very nearly to the 
state of perfection in which we have it now. 

Even at the end of the seventeenth century all foot soldiers 
were not provided with guns. A regulation dated 12th Decem- 
ber, 1692, determined the number of men who were to be 
armed with guns in each company. In 17038, Villars wrote 
to Chamillard, “that the one-third of the battalions of his 
army were without fire arms, and that at the sieg@ of Keln, 
those who left the entrenchments were obliged to leave theirs 
behind for those who were to replace them.’’§ 

The following anecdote, the authority of which is not given, 


occurs Ia work which, however, does not seem entitled to 
much credit, 


—reeenenen 


* * 
selves du Duc d’Angouléme, p. 75. 
guns f alludes to an ambush where they were obliged to hide the 
Arm Bee smell of the matches, B. VI. 
ans _ middle ages, fusil, (from the Italian fucile) flint, signified 
ere add in os _— fugittus, Roquefort, on the word fusil. We may 
Artilleric passing, that in 1610, Florence Rivault, in his Elements 
§M 7 proposed to upply fulminating gold to fire-arms. 
“emoires, Poujoulat, p. 109. 
o2 
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“An officer who was confined to the Bastille for some 
freak of youth, was very anxious to recover his liberty - 
he frequently wrote to the Lieutenant-general of police to ex. 
cite his sympathy. ‘If the king restore me to liberty, said 
he, ‘ he shall be amply and promply rewarded, for I can, in one 
day, add twenty thousand excellent soldiers to the numerous 
troops at present in the field.’ The lieutenant of police, be- 
lieving, that such a promise was the act of a madman, on the 
part of the prisoner, acquainted the king of it for the purpose 
of amusing him for a moment. Whether through curiosity, or 
some other motive, thé king immediately ordered the prisoner 
to be released ; he was sent to the war office, and when he was 
ordered to explain himself, he wrote upon the margin of the 
paper presented to him—‘ Give guns to the sergeants,’ (up to 
that time the sergeants were armed with pikes or halberts). 
This was about the beginning of the reign of Louis XVL. 
From that time the halbert was abandoned, and replaced by the 
musket. This is why we still sometimes see the sergeant on 
parade hold his gun like a halbert.”* 

De Fobin mentions a circumstance in his Mémoires, which 
we believe has not yet been related elsewhere. In 1684, he was 
travelling in company with some merchants of Saint Etienne, 
who were returning from the fair of Bordeaux. “ As we were 
walking along,” says he, “ a bird perched within gun shot before 
us. One of my travelling companions, who held a stick in 
his hand, or something like it, made us all stand, and having 
added a few springs to this pretended stick, which it contained, 
without their being observed, he formed a perfect gun, fired at 
the bird and killed it.” t 

‘Tavanigs says that the Germans, who introduced the mus- 
ket, also invented the pistol, to which Du Bellay alludes, in 
1544. The Germans, says Tavanires, are the inventors of 
muskets, pistols, squadrons and other improvements in military 
tactics. ‘The French bring them to perfection, and finally rob 
the Germans of their invention.{ ‘To the Reiters,” says Le 
None, * is due the honour of being the first to use pistols, which 


0 


L think, a very dangerous weapon when one knows how t 





* Dictionaire des origines. 

+ Collect. Micbaud-Poujoulat, p. 406, a 

t Memories p. 267. In the time of Henry II. the German Reiters 
were called pistol shooters. 
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yseit.’* Tavanires, in several of his Memoires, seems to deny 
this when he says “that the pistol is never sure, except when it 
is loaded at home. The pistol can be of no use when loaded 
in a hurry, and artificially, and the soldiers give themselves as 
little trouble as possible in charging them; besides it is im- 

ssible to charge the powder and ball in the hurry and excite- 
ment of battle.” However he adds, “ the pistol pierces, kills 
and carries death and consternation with it : the weakest man, 
provided he be courageous, may easily use it, even on restive 
horses. Soldiers should carry three, or at least two pistols ; 
one in the hand, which is never of any inconvenience in charg- 
ing, and the other two in the saddle. 

About the end of the sixteenth century an arm was invented 
combining the qualities of both the musket and pistol: it was 
called petrinal or pottrinad. The following is the description 
of itin the Dictionaire de Nicol. ‘It is somewhat shorter 
than a musket, but of larger bore, and as it is much heavier, it 
is slung round the shoulder by means of a belt ; when about to 
fire the soldier lets it rest against his chest, hence his name, 
poitrinalier. The poitrinalier is a warrior who carries the 
poitrinal into battle.” President Fauchet has given a descrip- 
tion of it. He says the petrinad is an invention of the brigands 
of the Pyrenees. i is mentioned as having been used at the 
siege of Rouen by Henry IV. in 1592. The English call it 
pethernels, as appears from the inventory of Hentgrave of the 
year 1603.+ 

The projectiles thrown by cannon were of various kinds ; 
those known before the invention of gunpowder were long in 
use, namely, tiles, flaming arrows, bags filled with broken 
stones and particularly balls of stone.t 


eee 





a adds, « they are the offspring of muskets, and, to say what we 
ink, they are all infernal instruments, invented in some diabolical 
— to depopulate republics and kingdoms of the living, and 
ama _ the dead.” Discours politiques et militaires, 18th dis- 
adopted Bolte cro Pe pe hoveeane to Davilla, Henry IV. 
ale e pistol at the battle of Ivry, in imitation of the 
t Eney clopédie de XIX siecle, par M. Ed. Fournier. 
till, neti ne abt 0” this subject, dated 1416 :—I Jehan de Join- 
herve Re . de Beaugency, acknowledge to have received from 
0 Se era ng General of His Royal Highness the Duke 
surer’s elles of egg of Michelet de Liche, clerk of the ‘rea- 
8 for iy: pounds on account of a thousand stone 
cannon which I furnished from the said place of Beaugency, 
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We read in an account of the siege of Be aUvais, by the 
Duke de Bourgogne, in 1472, as follows :—“ The ¢ eneis kep 
throwing into the city large stones, round as the bottom of g 
barrel, ‘others of cast iron, weighing from twenty to thirty 
pounds, others somewhat smaller both of lead and j IFO + go 
that according to the testimony of several military men of f hig ) 

character, who were there, there was never such a siege.* 

Besides balls of iron, le ad and bronze, there were others o! 
brass, in the shape of apples, a kind of small ; ere al 

At the siege of Rhodes, in 1522, the besieged discharged 
pieces of chains from cannon against the ‘Turks. . 

Strada pretends that bombs were the origin of grenades. W, 
believe it is quite the contrary. In the thirteenth century, 
the Arabs made use of grenades of glass. We find that 
{wo inventories of the contents of the Bastille, made in 142° 
and 1430, there is mention of “ eaploding apples of brass,’t 
but it is not known whether those apples were thrown by the 
land or by cannon. Martin du Bellay alludes to a suppl ly of 
grenades, lances and shells, which was prepared in Provence 
in 1537, to resist the invasion of Charles V. This date, as we 
shall see, is long before we find any allusion made to the bomb 
amongst urope ans. 

In 1477, at the Siege of Scutari by Mahomet IL., the Turks 
fired grenades from mortars ; for they are projectiles, and not 
bombs, as has been said, we believe to be shown in the fol- 
lown ww pas sage. 

«The Turks, by their mortars, very much annoyed the in- 
habitants, for the balls thrown by those engines on the houses 





for the garrison and castle of Blois, which stone balls I detive red to 
Jehan Rome, guard - artillery of the said castle. Bibliothéque de 
i’ Ecole de Chartres, t. 1, p. 193. In another document dated 1431 
there is mention of se a made of stones drawn from Vernon, 20 
inches in diameter. Encye, de XIX. Siecle, art, Patrinal. 
* Discours véritable du siege mis devant la ville de Beauvais. 
+ It appears that in the Spanish wars under the Empire, the 
Spaniards continued to use grenades of this kind. , 
t In a work, Cannonerie et Artifice a feu, printed in Paris in 156 
we read of grenades migraines ; migraines was iD the middle donate 
the name by which grenades were ” distinguished. Even to-day 1 
the south they use the word migrana ; melagrana in Italian has te 


same meaning. 
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of Scutari, were of such a nature that after exploding they 
could not be distinguished, so that the fire immediately seized 
the roofs of the houses which merely consisted of shingle, or 
thin boards, committing frightful ravages, and throwing the 
miserable inhabitants into complete disorder; and it was for 
this object the Turks invented those machines: and in order 
to render their effect more terrible and complete their success, 
they seldom fired them except at night. The people of Scutari 
having discovered the artifice, appointed some of the citizens 
to watch the effects of the enemy’s fire; and they, by their 
diligence aud address, succeeded in establishing such order, 
and making such arrangements, that the city suffered but little 
inconvenience, and thus marred the projects of the enemy.’’* 

Three years later, in 1480, at the first siege of Rhodes, the 
same writer alludes to the destruction caused by the mortars 
which were used at the siege of Scutari, from which the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to take refuge in caves and other such places. 
As there is only question here of stones thrown by mortars, 
and not of hollow balls, or shells, which ignited on exploding, 
we cannot conclude there were either grenades or bombs used 
on this occasion. 

An eye-witness of the second and last siege of Rhodes, in 
1522, Jacques de Bourbon, thus describes certain projectiles 
used by the Turks :— 

“It has been calculated there were one thousand, seven 
hundred and thirteen marble bullets fired during this siege, 
and eight rounds of brass balls filled with combustible matter. 
The total of mortars fired was one thousand, seven hundred 
and twenty-one. But when the enemy found their firing had 
but little or no effect, they were very much disappointed, for 
they calculated on killing one-third of the inhabitants, so 
ez amelved to discontinue the firing, as it would be powder 
= adds elsewhere, that during three other attacks, “ they 
nly used stones, and dags filled with ignitable matter.’t 














+ 4 e 
Continuation de l’'Histoire des Turcs par Attus Thomas, Sieur 
ry ry, Paris, 1633. 
y waa _ us, 1543, of a supply of all kinds of projectiles made 
ee ik in anticipation of a war with France and Turkey: 
8st the number were certain hollow balls of cast iron which 


Were to , ek 
ae _ charged with ignitable matter, to be thrown by mortars, 
to 19 inches In diameter. 
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Jaques de Bourbon expresses himself in such vague terms 
that it is impossible to say whether he means grenades or 
bombs. But the Continuateur de Chalcondyle, who seems to 
us to have derived his information from authentic sources, has 
given more minute details. 

“The batteries of the Turks continued therefore to play 
more violently, and with more deadly effect than before, dis. 
charging immense brass guns like mortars from three different 
poiuts; however they only succeeded in killing twenty-tive 
men and the Chevalier de Lioncel, although they had fired 
17,113 marble bullets and eight metal shells filled with 
combusitble matter; the smaller bullets were of the thickness 
of a man’s fingure, and wounded more persons than the large 
balls which went to pieces when fired, as they were hollow. 
However when the Turks were informed of the little damage 
done by their guns, they silenced the batteries.” * 

‘Those metal shells, filled with combustibles, seemed to 
us to resemble in many respects, the bomb which we find in 
use amongst the Orientals so early as 1522. We will now 
speak of its use amongst the Kuropeans. 

According to some modern writers the bomb was used in 
ltaly at the end of the sixteenth century at the siege of Chia- 
teau Neuf, near Naples, by the army of Charles VIII. ; Tf 

others speak of it as having been used at the siege of Mazicrs 
by the Imperialists, in 1021. We find nothing in the history 
of those two sieges to justify such assertions. Thus, in the 
following passage from Vergier d’ Honneur, there is evidently 
no allusion made except to mortars: ‘Those within seeing 
themselves on the point of being routed, loaded a mortar, and 
having put fire in the inside pointed it towards the nave ol the 
church of the Freres Mineurs, which they destroyed, without 








* Continuation de I’ Histore des Turcs, p, 466. 
t This term, like that of bombard, is derived from bumbus, which 
in corrupt latin means cracker. The use of the red ball is more 
ient than that of the bomb, although Daniel says it does not go 
farther back than 1580,when it was used by Marschal Matignon at the 
sioge of la Fére. Elmham, in his history of Henry V, (p» 119) aa 
lates that when the English were laying siege to Cherbourg in hi 
the besieged fired from their cannon red iron balls into the Engi 
camp to tat the huts occupied by English soldiers. Massas forres 
rotundos igneis candentes fervoribus asaxio omorum fancebus studuerar 


poet a, 
f rere. 
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however injuring any of those who were in the said church, or 
of those who were dispersed all around.’’* . 

It is however worthy of remark that on this point, as in 
mahy others, the theory was in advance of the practice. 

Thus Valteireo published in 1471, at Verona, a work 
called de Re Militaré, which has been often reprinted, having 
a representation of a mortar under which there is a bomb with 
alighted match. At the bottom of the figure we read the fol- 
lowing text : 

“Tnventum est quoque machine hujusce tuum, Sigismunde 
Pandolphe, qua pile ens tormentarii pulveris plene cum funge 
aridi fomite urentis emittuntur.” 

This, as we see, is clear and explicit, but there is a long in- 
terval intervening between the first conception of the machine 
and its execution. ‘There are many difficulties attending the 
construction of bombs which time and experience alone have 
been able to surmount; and'if we see it early in use among 
the Turks, we must remember that for a long time their artil- 
" was far superior to that of the other nations of Burope. 

lowever this may be, de Thou is the first historian who 
mentions in a positive manner the use of this projectile. The 
author, speaking of the siege of Wachtendonk, by the Comte 
de Mansfield (October, 1588), says, “‘ They fired bombs on 
the besieged who were obliged, to get out of their range, to be- 
take themselves to the caves: the bombs came from the direc- 
tion of Venloo, a neighbouring town. The inventor, wishing 
to make atrial of them at a fete given in honor of Prince William, 
youngest son of the Duke de Cleves, caused such a conflagra- 
iow as threatened to reduce the place to ashes.” 

Strado, who wrote subsequently to de Thou, has given more 
circumstantial and minute details, in his tenth book. 
, hens ’ says Strado, “ contributed more to the terror 
as ms itants than certain large balls of hollow iron, filled 
ith he er oy other materials, which it was impossible to 
as aa | i. balls were fired in the air from mortars, 
villi ga a of a certain length attached to them, which 
ved ad othe powder. They penetrated the roofs of the 
as they fell upon them; as soon as the fire caught tlie 








a . 
Arehieves curteuses, p. 330. 
e Thou, L. Ixxxix, p. 203, 
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powder they immediately burst, spreading flames in all direc- 
tions, which, with difficulty, could be extinguished with water, 
This instrument, which has given rise to grenades, shells, and 
other such machines, invented for the destruction of the human 
race, is said to be the production of a native of Vanloo, some 
time before the siege of Wachtendock, who was engaged i in the 
wanufacture of fireworks. The inhabitants of that. city had 
proposed to fete, by means of this invention, the Duke de 
Cleves who had come amongst them, and for whom they had 
prepared a grand banquet. They were anxious to make the 
first experiment before him, and succeeded beyond their ex- 
pectations, for the bomb falling on a house, penetrated the roof 
and set it in flames, which, extending to the neighbouring 
houses, destroyed the two-thirds of the city; the fire became 
so violent that it was impossible to arrest the progress of the 
flames. I am aware that some writers have asserted, that 
a similar experiment had been made a few months previous 
at Bergan-op-Zoom, by an Italian; he was a deserter from 
the Spanish army who had entered the service of the 
Dutch. He engaged to produce hollow balls of stone or iron, 
which, when thrown into a city besieged, would immediately 
burst where they fell, enveloping all about them in flames, but 
as he was preparing his combustibles, a spark fell into the 
powder which immediately exploded; he was killed on the 
spot, and his death left those for whom he was |. vbouring yin 
doubt and uncertainty as to the result of his projects.’ 
‘The following is the most accurate and reliable information 
we have been able to procure as to the use of bombs in France. 
Malthus,+ an English engineer in the service of I'rance, claims 
the honour of being r the first who used bombs ut the siege of 
Lamothe (Lorraine), in 1534,  ‘* As for bombs,” says Mi thus, 
“and the principle on which they are constracted, I know 
no author who has expressly alluded to them as having been 
previously known and in use, with the exception of an old 
rk in German, and one in Spanish, which mentions a certain 
‘ind of fire-balls, and after them ‘Tibourel and Hi inzlet who 


——— 





Kixtrac tad from P. Daniel, iv, p. 580. 

t He assumes in his work the pts of English ge ntleman, Commis 
stoner- General of Fireworks in France, C ‘aptain- Gene ral of & + rs 
and Miners, and Engineer of the King’s Armies. He was kille 
the battle of Gravelines, in 1658, 
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translated into French the greater part of the German work 
which treats of military engines. But neither of those writers 
describes in any way bombs and mortars such as we now use 
for siege purposes ; they merely mention some trifles in this way 
of olden time which had no importance whatever and are long 
since obsolete. But about thirty years ago a certain German 
named Clernel, introduced himself to some of the princes of 
that country, and I think it was the Duke d’Alberstat who 

ve him the means of bringing this beautiful invention to per- 
fection, both as regards bombs and mortars for war, as well as for 

urposes of amusement : passing in his old days into the states of 
Holland where he exhibited some of his art, he brought into 
that kingdom all his machines and inventions, but never took 
any part in the sieges of his time. He died during the last 
siege of la Rochelle, without having fired a single bomb during 
the war, but merely a few fire-balls, in consequence, as | believe, 
of his not knowing the use to which they could be applied, and 
with which we are now so familiar.”’* 

“rom that period to the siege of Lamothe, in Lorraine, we 
find no further mention made of bombs; and it is at the siege 
of Latnothe that I fired the first which was used in France. It is 
thus that this engine called bomb originated first in Germany, 
where, at least we first became first acquainted with it, then 
passing into Holland, finally established itself in France; and 
as the fame of all great discoveries spreads with rapidity, so it 
has been with this invention, for in a little time, it was taken 
up by all the nations of Europe which adopted it as their own, 
each day adding to its perfection, and rendering it more fami- 
liar and easy in its application. ‘Thisisall the information we 
have been able to gather touching the invention of bombs and 
mortars such as we now have them, although we must admit 
there were old engines which somewhat resembled our mortars, 
but which were not adapted to war purposes, as they were 
intended to throw stones and other missiles, being too long in 
proportion to. their diameter, and with chambers and pivots 
a constructed from that which they should be for bomb 
< ry first use of the bomb in France does not seem to have 

ade much impression, as we find no allusion made to it in any 
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° Pratique dela Guerre. Paris. 1646, p- 96. 
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cotemporary publication ; andthe Mercure Francais in refer- 
ence to this subject, only speaks of grenades.* 

The following is a curious passage from Tellemant des Réaux 
which, dated 1639, mentions this projectile as a recent invention, 
“With regard to this siege of Hesdin (1639), I remember,” 
says Tellemant, “that a Baron from Languedoc, whose name | 
forget, a relation of Madame de Covoye, invented a kind of 
hollow ball, which he filled with gunpowder, and which by 
means of a match which was lighted when the ball was about 
to be fired, tore up the ground as if a mine had sprung, 
The late King Louis XILI. made trial of it at Versailles, where 
a rampart of earth in the shape of a half moon was constructed 
for the purpose. Saint Aoust, Lieutenant General of Artil- 
lery, from motives of jealousy,sent bad powder for the occasion ; 
the Baron remonstrated, the King was angry, and Saint Aoust 
finally procured good powder. The effect produced was all 
that could be desired. The King presented the Baron to 
the Cardinal, who pretended to be delighted at the result 
of the experiment, but as it was calculated to be of great ad- 
vautage to the artillery in reducing the number of carriages 
and waggons to one-fourth the number, he managed to procure 
an order for the Baron to retire. The invention was said to 
be of the greatest use in destroying earth works.”’T 

At this tine bombs were also in use in Spain, for in 1649, 
at the siege of Turin by d’Harcourt, who, in his turn was 
besieged in his own camp, the besieged had no powder except 
what was sent to them by the Marquis de Leganez. In allud- 
ing to this circumstance, Richelieu says, in his Suwccinete 
Narration, ** It is an invention wonderful both in its effects 
and its novelty.”+ 

In the seventeenth century bombs were used in France 
weighing 500 pounds, thrown from mortars 18 inches 1n 
diameter ; they were called cominges, not, as has been said, from 
their inventor, but from a pleasantry of Louis XIV. This 
Prince conducted the siege of Mons in 1691, and had as aide 
de camp, le Comte de Cominges, a colossus six feet high 


a 





° T. xx. p. 158-164. 
+ Historiette du Cardinal de Richlieu, t. ii, p. 184. What we have 
here related corrects the error into which Montmerqué has fallen 
in his note appended to this passage. ae er 
t Collect. Michaud-Poujoulat, P, 350. Those words are in Rich- 
lieu’s own handwriting in the Manuscript. 
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and broad in proportion. The King, laughing, said, *‘ ‘Those 
prodigious bombs are very like Cominges, we must call them 
after him; but he will never forgive us if he hear that we have 
made such a comparison.” The members of the cotirt readily 
adopted the saying of the King, and those bombs ever after 
went by the name of Cominges, as long as they continued to be 
in use. * 

Those enormous bombs are no longer used, as they were both 
unwieldy and of uncertain range: in France, at least, they were 
succeeded by those weighing from 48 to 50 kilogrammes, and 
having a diameter of from 217 to 271 millemetres. 

It was on the occasion of the siege of Algiers by Duquesne, 
in 1682, that bombs were first used at sea; im another expe- 
dition against that city in 1688, a monster bomb was prepared 
containing 8 milliers of powder. This bomb was never used, 
and was preserved a long time at Toulouse as an object of 
curiosity. 

Whilst bombs became of general use in Europe, the Turks 
who were the first to adopt them, seemed to have forgotten 
them altogether. 

D’Ambigne, in his Histoire Universelle, gives these details 
concerning rockets. ‘The following is the first mention 
we find made of rockets, about which so much has been said 
and written, and which had never before been tried, except 
on one occasion, in a miserable castle in Rourgue, the name of 
which we could not learn, I have heard the inventors of 
rockets say that the idea was suggested to them by contemplat- 
ting the effect produced by those short pieces of artillery 
which were secured with iron rings, such as, in effect, were our 
lirst cannon. Rockets and crackers were used for various 
purposes, such as blowing up towns and walls, and even doors 
= windows ; there were also what was called saussages, and 
other fireworks invented at the same time which invariably 
ap _ to those who uncautiously meddled with them. 
7 — 10 experienced their effect was the King of Navarre, 

enty V., under Cahors, during a siege which was the most 


memorable of all during that age, from the fact of the battle 
astiug for six days and six nights,” 


Witttncneeeeniensenene 





* 
Jugements sur quelques ouvrages nouveauc. 


t Histoire Univ / > : ’ : ° 
1616, 1618, p. on du Sieur d’Ambigne, 1680, t. iv., ch. 7, 
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‘‘Crackers,*and the newly invented saussages,”’says Raveunes, 
“ prove that all science is progressive. I inyself have invented 
a kind of clock which at the end of twelve hours touches a 
spring something like an alarm clock, so that it could be made 
available for blowing up a magazine, into which it could be 
privately conveyed. “lt could be also concealed under the 
enemy's camp, and thus a mine could be spread, and servants 
could also, by its means, blow up the houses of their masters. 
[In the year 1589, I invested Pontoise on the promise of a 
certain captain to burn the magazine. He planted the lighted 
match in the powder, which however, by some accident, was 
extinguished, but we succeeded in taking the city.”+ 

Truly we may say that “all science 1s progressive.” We 
read of the projectiles, the history of which is sketched in 
this paper,,and examine that wonder, the revolver, or that 
marvel, the Armstrong gun. 





* The Huguenots first used them at the siege of Calais, in 1580, 
and it was principally by their means that Mareschal Lesdigui¢res 
captured Montlemart and Embrun in 1585. 

+ Memoires, Michaud-Poujoulat, p. 218. 








Ant. V.—FREE PUBLIC DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


A Plea for Free Drinking Fountains. By E. T. Wake- 
field, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Hatchard and 


Co. Price Sixpence. 


What shall be done to abate the great evil of our land— 
Drinking ? 

This is a question which for years past has occupied 
many of the best and ablest minds of the country. Some 
propose the Maine-liquor-law, i.e., an absolute prohibition 
of the trade in intoxicating beverages; others suggest va- 
rious restrictions on that trade; while not a few think that 
the evil would be less were all restrictions removed. It is 
not now our province to attempt to decide between the dis- 
~ putants, but we conceive that they would all admit that 
none of these courses are free from serious difficulties and 
risks ; and, on the other hand, that any thing which would 
diminish the temptation to the drinking of intoxicating 
slay without imposing restrictions, would be a great 

enefit. 

Sufficient weight is not generally given to the influence 
exercised upon all of us by circumstances; and the less the 
training and education that people have received, the more 
are they the slaves of the circumstances in which they are 
placed. Thinking persons, however, who are practically 
acquainted with the habits of our labouring classes, know 
well that mere accident, such as the nearness or distance of 
a liquor-shop, the receiving his wages on Wednesday night 
instead of Saturday, or even his wages being paid in silver 
instead of in gold,* will sometimes make the difference be- 
tween a inan’s being sober or drunken. 


cet 





¢ oe 
lg seenwenll it is well known that the keepers of public-houses 
* ceo a make a practice of gathering together all the silver 
he _ ~ neighbourhood, before the monthly pay-day of the 
so i orce the gang of miners to come to them for change 
duals of th en of the earnings to be made amongst the indivi- 
fre, : he gang : of course an expenditure is expected, which too 
~ Se Y Comprises a large part of the hard-won gains. 
— Company, so well known for their philanthropic 
“Make & practice of paying their wages in silver, so that there 
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It is somewhat remarkable, therefore, that one important 
cause of the consumption of intoxicating drinks in this 
country, viz., the difficulty in obtaining any other beverage 
experienced by way-farers, particularly in our larger towns, 
should have been almost entirely overlooked. 

The explanation of this probably is, that the evil grew 
up gradually. In the olden time many of our towns were 
furnished with public conduits and fountains, and in nearly 
all were there pumps and wells open to every one. The 
establishment of water-works with house supplies has, how- 
ever, 80 diminished the importance of these accommodations 
that they have been generally allowed to fall into decay 
and have disappeared, while in the newer districts none 
have been constructed. Even where pumps exist, as in the 
older districts of London, the water has in most instances 
been so much injured by the infiltration of sewerage that it 
cannot be expected or even desired that it should be drunk.* 
At the present day a man may walk for miles through our 
larger towns without being able to get any water except by 
begging for it as a favour. In London, owing to the pipe 
water being supplied intermittently, and consequently lying 
in cisterns, it becomes flat and unpleasant to drink even in 
the best houses; but in the inferior dwellings, where there 
are not even proper cisterns, and where filters are unknown, 
it is often nauseous and unwholesome. 

Very many of our poorer brethren are compelled by their 
callings to spend a large portion of their time in the sireets, 
engaged in laborious occupations which generate intense 





shall be no necessity for resorting to the public-house for change. 
A scarcity of silver coin in the country, such as exists to some extent 
at present, is, in this point of view, a serious evil. ome 

* The Appendix to “ A Plea for Cheap Drinking Fountains con- 
tains numerous letters from the various medical officers of Health ot 
London, showing the pernicious quality of the water yielded by most 
of the pumps, which is all the more dangerous as the evil 1s not dn. 
coverable by the senses; indeed, the brilliant clearness and grateful 
coolness of these waters is frequently caused by the nitrates they 
contain, which are the products of decomposed animal matter. 

Only a few weeks ago the water of a pump near the Londen Gen- 
eral Post Office was analysed by Dr. Lewis, the medical officer o! 
that establishment. The water, which had long been much ees 
by the employés of the Post Office on account oi its brightness 8n 
agreeable coolness, was found by Dr. Lewis to hold in solution high!s 


deleterious animal sults, and to be utterly unsafe to drink- 
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thirst, more especially in warm weather. The imbibing of 
liquid of some sort is, therefore, a physical necessity ; and, 
as water is not to be obtained, unless begged for as a favour, 
it can scarcely be wondered at that the ‘thirsty soul” 
usually resorts to the public-house. Now, even should he 
take no more liquor than enough to quench his thirst, he 
must spend something which, however small absolutely, is 
not an insignificant fraction of his small earnings; but, 
owing to the adulteration to which the liquors are too fre- 
quently subjected, causing them to stimulate thirst rather 
than allay it, or to his own lack of self control, a man who 
enters a public-house often drinks far more than he has in- 
tended to do, spends a large portion of his slender means, 
and sometimes becomes drunk and is led into breaches of 
the law. He also forms the habit of frequenting the public- 
house, and of meeting the bad company too often found 
there. 

Nothing in this life is more important than our habits. 
To the formation of good habits and the avoidance of bad 
ones may mainly be attributed our success and happiness. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to remove all 
> gage which lead to the beginning of objectionable 

abits. 

Mr. Charles Melly of Liverpool has the honor of first 
perceiving the important want above described. He was 
originally led to think upon the subject by observing the 
humerous foreign emigrants who are to be seen about the 
quays of Liverpool waiting for the departure of the ships 
Which are to convey them to the New World. These 
people, coming from countries where public fountains are 
general, were seen peering about the streets vainly seeking 
for water to quench their thirst. 

Ps woktsty 2 Mr. Melly that it would be an act of 
sie hese Seaiat opposite the quay whereat these 
aA chen nigh i rine he therefore placed a few there, 
to the Cor eas pule ‘ water from the works belonging 
rc Pe : Hon. , e number of drinkers at these foun- 
diaeh tye saat iat Mr, Melly was soon induced to 
than forty ‘ea jf ick now put up at his own expense more 
dine’ Kate ‘ho, rin ing fountains in Liverpool, and, as 
present nearly f11 erecter by other persons, there are at 
y ulty in that town. 
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Last October Mr. Melly read a very interesting paper 
on this subject at the meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, by which it appeared that 
the Liverpool fountains have been used to an extent far 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations of their founder: 
thus it was ascertained that in one day of about 18 hours 8 
minutes, 24,702 persons drank at thirteen of these fountains; 
or in other words, one person drank at each of the thirteen 
fountains every twenty-five seconds for thirteen consecutive 
hours ; at one fountain as many as 38,340 persons drank in 
twelve hours, being an average of one drinker every thirteen 
seconds ; there were five other fountains, at each of which 
above 2,000 persons drank ; or, taking all the fountains, 
there was one drinker for every two seconds throughout a 
day of thirteen hours,* (see opposite). Gratifying as are 
these results, it will be seen that they have been much 
exceeded—for example, at some of the London fountains. 

It is remarkable that the use of the fountains is not 
confined to hot weather, though of course it is then much 
greater. 

Though the fountains had been in existence in Liverpool 
for several years, the movement had made very little 
progress elsewhere, until it was brought to the notice of 
the Social Science Association. The reading of the pamphlet 
and its circulation in a cheap form, caused the subject to 
be taken up in most of our large towns. | 

In London the movement was begun by Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, M.P., a worthy member of a most worthy family. 
Having first, by a letter which was published in most ol 
the London papers, called attention to the grievous privation 
which the want of these fountains inflicts on the metropo- 
litan poor, Mr. Gurney in April last erected a_public 
drinking fountain in the wall of St. Sepulchre’s Chureh- 
yard, a corner position in one of the greatest of the metro- 

yolitan thoroughfares. This fountain was opened by Mrs. 
Vhite, the daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1” 

resence of a numerous assembly, composed mainly of the 
sorearagh classes, who shewed by their cheers how eartily 
they appreciated the boon. Immediately after the ceremony 
a deputation from the journeymen butchers of the adjoining 
Newgate Market appeared in their working dresses, 80) 
delivered a sensible address of thanks to Mrs. Gurney, 
Mr. Gurney being unavoidably absent from London. 
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As soon as the fountain was free, drinking at it began, and 
has continued, almost without intermission night and day, 
ever since. We have often passed this fountain in ql) 
weathers, hot, cold, wet. dry, and have always seen at 
least three or four drinkers standing there, and frequently 
a crowd ; as many as 7,000 persons in a day have been 
known to drink here. Mr. Gurney is erecting some other 
fountains in London.* 

[t was, however, seen by Mr. Gurney and his friends 
that the work of properly furnishing the metropolis. with 
drinking fountains was an undertaking far too gigantic for 
the powers and pecuniary means of any one man, or even 
of several men. It was determined therefore to get up an 
Association of first-rate influence to effect the object. It 
was considered that the duties of the Association would be 
the raising of funds for the erection of fountains—the 
inducing the lecal authorities to grant sites in the public 
thoroughfares, and to undertake the water supply—the 
devising the best construction for fountains, so as to secure 
the durability of the structures and fittings, and the purity 
and coolness of the water—the providing that the fountains 
should be elean looking, elegant and attractive objects, 
ornaments to the streets rather than eye-sores—and 
generally to diffuse information on the subject. 

An inaugural meeting was held in April, under the 
presidency of that staunch friend of progress, Lord Carlisle, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Albemarle, 





* To Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 


We, whose names are hereunto appended, Butchers, 
&e., of Newgate Market, beg to present you our most cordial thanks 
for the great boon vou have conferred upon us by the erection ofa 
Free Public Drinking Fountain in the vicinity of our Market. 
As working men, we hail this movement as the dawn of a happler 
era in the history of the great mass of the people of this realm. 00 
long have we been enslaved, mentally and physically, to the beer shop 
and gin palace ; but now, thanks to the Cheap Press, the Mechanics 
Institution, and above all to the Great Temperance Reform, ovr 
homes are happy and comfortable, and our families enjoy the produce 
of our industy. 
In conclusion, we trust that your valuable life may 
to witness the good fruits of your benevolence, and 
Hlood, your monument will be a people's love. 


he long spared 
like Thomas 
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In addition to tlie above, several fountains haye been 
erected independently of the Association. Indeed, probably 
no movement ever made such rapid progress, 

Great attention has been paid to the important subject 
of the internal and external construction of the fountains. 

Drinking fountains are essentially different from others. 
In ordinary ornamental fountains there is a large flow of 
water falling into a eth iy In London and many other 
laree towns water is too precious to be wasted in this 
manner, considering that it is expected that the fountains 
will be very numerous ; or, looking at the matter in another 
light, if the quantity of water which ean be thus expended 

s limited, it is evidently much better that it should be 
livided among a great number of fountains in diflerent 
localities, The smaliness of the jet of water therefore, 
coupled with the consideration that it should be Lgereys ait 
a convenient height for drinking, and yet so high that i 
cannot be dabbled at by children, or made the si ubjec t of 
other nuisances, renders a peculiar construction ne oni 
which of course ought to be brought into harmony with 
crood faste. 

In order to obtain as m: inv oood de sions as possible oul 
of which to selee t, the Association advertise d that som 
prizes would be given for the best designs. A large number 
were sent in, most of which were entirely unsuitable, but 
some were both appropriate and elegant. Several of th 
fountains now erected and erecting are from these prise 
designs. ‘They are of different forms and materials to suit 
different localities, and vary in cost from LYo to LLU or 
upwards. Of course a first-rate situation requires a hand 
sone fountain, while an ordinary site is suited with a plain 
but not untastefal one. ‘The decorations are generally sueb 
as have soine reference to water, as river-gods, swans, 
witer- ‘plants, &e. In some instances there are re leis 

jepreeen ting appropriate scripture-scenes, as Moses s| triking 

‘ Rock, Rebecea at the Well, Christ and the Samaritan 

\ oman, &e. Inse ‘rip ‘tions are sometimes inserted ol 
appropriate texts or references to texts. The ba rbarism ol 
making the water spout from human or animal mouths 38 
we belie ‘ve avoided in nearly all the fountains erected oF 
aided by the Association. se i 
It has been found by experience that a clean-looking, 
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nt fountain is much more used than one of a different 


él ye 
Sean. Happening to be in Scotiand in July last, 
we remarked that, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, 


the plain black iron posts which have been erected as drink- 
ing fountains in some of the towns of that country, were 
but little used, whilst the clean and elegant structures of 
London and Liverpool are so greatly appreciated. Kixcept 
in very hot weather one rarely sees persons drinking at 
the London pumps, though many of them are furnished 
with ladles, In the liquor trade it is a well known fact 
that a handsomely decorated public-house always gets the 
most custom 

With regard to internal fitiings, the fountains are provided 
with filters, which are reudered necessary by the impurity 
of the water supplied by the London water companies. 
They are also provided with small cisterns and ball-cocks 
to regulate the flow of the water—this is required by the 
Companies. (In many towns neither filters nor cistern 
are needed. and thus the original cost of the fountains is 
lessened, and they are less liable to get out of order.) The 
internal fittings are all surrounded by a thick layer of 
granulated charcoal, a non-conductor of heat, which pro- 
tects the water from warmth and from frost. Tbus every 
means is taken to afford to the drinkers a draught as cool 
and grateful as possible.* 

The Association, as a general collector of information 
upon the mechanical and wsthetieal construction of drinking 
‘ountains, and also as a central moving power, has proved 
most valuable.t ; 

' The practical working of the system is shortly as follows. 
he Association enters into communication with the Vestries 
and Local Boards, and agrees with each as to the number 
- eaagtl be erected in its district and the sites for 

(the Vestry or Board undertaking to provide the 


—— 


. 
. _ Ait Mechanics’ Magazine of August 19th, 1859, is contained 
traction 9 (illustrated by drawings) of the internal cons- 
ib the Build " fountains. Designs for the fountains have appeared 
t Althor aed the Illustrated London News. 
its happy g mtg Association confines its labours to the metropolis, 
f ‘PY to afford information, prints of designs, photographs of 


WMtains, && : , ‘ i 
country. &e., to those interested in the subject in any part of the 
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water),also what pecuniary aid is to be given to the construe. 
tion of each fountain by the Vestry or Board. Where the 
Vestry or Board contributes to the cost of a fountain, its 
representatives usually choose the design from some of 
those which have been sanctioned by the Association, though 
they occasionally adopt other designs, which, however, 
must be approved of by the Association. In many eases, 
however, the Vestry or Board pays no part of the original 
cost. 

A private individual desirous of erecting a fountain 
applies to the Association, stating what sum he has to 
spend and in what neighbourhood he wishes the fountain 
to be placed ; one of the sites agreed upon is then assigned 
to him, and he chooses the design, usually from those in 
the Association’s office, pays over the money, and he 
is thenceforward relieved of all trouble. 

Several fountains have been erected in this manner ; we 
happened once to be in the office when some ladies came 
in, one of whom said that she intended to erect a fountain, 
which was to cost not more than £40, and to be in Mary- 
lebone parish, of which she is an indweller. Such of the 
sites as were agreed upon with the Vestry of Mary- 
lebone were shewn to the lady, who selected one, and 
then chose a design from those hanging on the office 
walls. We believe this fountain is now in course 0! 
erection. Were it not for the Association, this lady would 
probably not have known how to obtain a site and a supply 
of water, nor how to secure the construction of a good and 
elegant fountain, and her public-spirited intentions might 
never have been carried into effect. Many such cases have 
oceurred ; indeed the spirit of support to the movement 
seems to take this form, more than that of general contri 
bution to the Association's funds. 

Bodies of subscribers to local fountains are treated by 
the Association like individual fountain-givers. 

Perhaps the most gratifying feature of the movemen! 
the manner in which it has been taken up by the working 
classes. Working men’s meetings have been held in crm 
parts of the metropolis, which have been attended by fl 
putations from the Association ; excellent speeches _ 
been made, mostly by working men, and subscriptions 58" 
been raised by that class. Thus the Bethnal Green fountain 
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was paid for by a subscription got up by a working man 
among working men, and we believe other fountains are 
being arranged for in the same manner. The fountain in 
Golden-lane (which, however, was erected independently of 
the Association) was paid for by a subscription made by 
the costermongers and other poor parishioners of that 
exemplary (Protestant) parish priest, the Rev. William 
Rogers. 

The free drinking fountain movement has met with the 
approval of all classes and sects. So highly is it appre- 
ciated by the City Mission Society, that that body has 
placed the time of one of their missionaries, Mr. Weyland, 
entirely at the disposal of the Association. This gentleman 
has proved to be a valuable coadjutor of the Committee. 
The Secretary of the Church of England Scripture Readers’ 
Association has also written strongly in favour of drinking 
fountains, and the Temperance Societies are labouring 
heartily in the cause. Indeed, if the movement proceeds 
as it has begun, (of which there is every prospect) the 
amount of good that it may do is difficult to calculate. 

Mr. Wakefield puts this matter in its true light, thus :— 

“Let us now ihoce at some of the features that pecu- 
larly commend this measure to benevolent support. Most 
elemosynary institutions require continually recurring 
pecuniary aid, but here the chief part of the expenditure 
is required to be made but once for all. The means, more- 
over, employed to attain these results are such as cannot 
possibly offend the scruples or shock the prejudices of any. 
Many are withheld from contributing to charitable institu- 
lions which indirectly offend their conscientious scruples ; 
but here is an obvious means of doing good, which has the 
angular felicity of reconciling itself equally to every reli- 
gion and every subdivision of religious belief. Jew, Chris- 
wan, and Mahomedan can with equal freedom contribute to 
the apport of this charity. There must be surely some- 
thing healthy in the action of a movement which can thus 
umte men of all religions in one common object, that object 
being for the good of their fellow eteataes 
: sean the good effected is not like that of many other 
whe “ont im future, contingent, and unseen by those 
— leless_ nobly support them ; but here the good 

sare, to a large extent, immediate, certain, and ob- 
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vious to all, When a Fountain is open thousands flock to 
it, and every contributor to the Association will be ainply 
repaid by the pleasure of constantly beholding the poor 
daily all: aying their thirst at the fountains he ¢ aide d to erect, 

‘* Let us next consider some of the pec uniary and moral 
— that would flow from the extensive use “by the poor 

f these Fountains. 

‘Take the case of an individual. Suppose aman, much 
employed about the streets, is thus saved five visits weekly 
to the public-house, where he would spend 2d. each visit, 
that is LOd. per week, 5 or 6 per cent. of his wages ; a sum 
which woul | pay for the education of three or four children, 
or buy from 4lbs. to 7lbs. of bread, thus, perhaps, making 
the difference between scantiness and sufficiency in his 
household. Tenpenee a-week is £2 3s. 4d. ies au 
ginount which would elothe one or two ehildren, or go far 
towards clothing the man himself. 

‘* Let us endeavour to form some estimate of the aggregate 
pecuniary results. It can of course be only approximative, 
though the statistics at command enable us to approach $k 

truth. I observed that 22 millions may be taken as th 
a of times which the Liverpool Fountains would * 
annually used if the town were adequately supplied. 

“People do not drink water unless they are thirsty ; 
and if thirsty in London, where there is scarcely any other 
available means of quenching their thirst, than a public 
house which meets them at every turn, the ¢ ‘hances may, 
| think, be fairly estimated as ten to one that they will 
awh thither, 

‘I stated that the Fountain already erected by the A ss0- 

( lation is frequented about 7,000 times d: lily in the month 

{ June. Taking this data, and making due allowance for 
the greater number who drink in summer, | think it may 
be fairly assumed that each London Fountain, propel rly 
placed, will be use J, on an average, 2,000 times daily the 
whole year round, Now if, as I have estimated, 400 Foun- 
tains would be re quired for London, this would give JUV 
millions as the total number of times the Fountains would 
be used in the course of one year. But if only one out of 
ten of these were thereby sav ed spending * Od. at the public- 
house, this represents an annual saving of £250,000 in the 
Met fro polis alone. 
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“Tam now only dealing with that class who would, if 
they could, drink at a street Fountain instead of a public- 
house. Their thirst is inevitable, the result, perhaps, of 
bodily labour upon which their subsistence depends ; it is 
not their fault that the public-house is the only means of 
quenching their thirst. It is, therefore, strictly true that 
this sum of £250,000 per annum is wrung from the hard 
necessities of the poorest classes by the sheer force of cir- 
cumstances over which they can exercise no control ! 

“ But this sum, large as it may appear, has a value far 
exceeding its intrinsic worth ; for it is a saving of so much 
money to those by whom money is greatly wanted, and to 
whom it has, therefore, an extraordinary value. It isa 
saving also of time and physical energies to those who 
mostly live by bodily labour; and an indirect but great 
saving to society, which annually expends four millions 
sterling on pauperism, and still more in the prevention and 
punishment of crime, intemperance being the chief cause 
of both.” 

The movement, we are happy to say, is spreading itself 
rapidly through the provincial towns of England, in many 
of which have well constructed and elegant fountains been 
erected, 

That God may speed this great effort, and that it may 
soon become as active in Ireland as in England, is our 
fervent wish. 














Arr. VL—IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. London: Edward Moxon & Co., Dover-street, 
1859, 


It is all nonsense to think, say, or insinuate, that people 
are growing too sensible for reading romances or idling over 
books of poetry. Whatisa gentleman without his recreation ? 
is an old saying : and we all know that the fairer half of the 
population have from time immemorial been privileged to in- 
dulge in certain ‘‘ amiable weaknesses,” a love of poetry and poets 
amoung the rest. What would become of us in this pompous, 
solemn-faced age of the world, stiffened up as we are by the 
education in vogue, if it were not possible now and then to 
slip the leash, and be off for a scamper through forlorn realins 
of unreality, or play the truant betimes, and float our airy craft 
into Cloud Land? Would we be the better for it, if, théough 
the thick veils which this inexorable working day world tightens 
round us, we did not sometimes strain our eyes to catch a 
glimmer of that light—so far, so near—which radiates from the 
Spirit Land ? By and by we shall be “over all the mountains,” 
as the Germans say, our work done, or left undone. Meuan- 
while, depend upon it, Lotos eating, in moderation of course, 
and under proper regimen, is good for soul and body. We do 
not desire to see every body’s so called follies blushingly 
confessed and ruthlessly amended. Quarterly reviewers as we 
are, we should look very blank if our long supply of novels, 
romances, plays, and poems were suddenly cut short, light 
literature grown heavy, and all our little papers bespoke for 
the—Record!”’ Once forall we must have our holiday-side if we 
are not to be doomed to stray about the world in as uncomfort- 
able a state as that notorious character, the Shadowless Man. 

Let us be thankful for our poets. They speak out boldly 
what the vast multitude feel and know, yet cannot express. 
Voices they are whose echoes resound through steep places, 
and penetrate mysterious depths: sweeping through the whole 
diapason of human thought and passion—‘‘striking the electric 
chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” If poets of the true 
caliber they are for all time ; if of lesser mould they are at least 
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the mouth-piece of a generation. In our own days we have a 
poet or two singing toa larger or sinaller audience. But it is 
not now as it was in the old, o/d times, and as it is still in 
Eastern countries, where the poet is not only a voice but an 
individual, holding his audiencein bodily presence before him ; 
the group gathering round the knees of story teller or singer, 
and the lifted gaze, dancing eye, still attitude, or quivering 

lay of limb and feature marking the effect of every syllable. 
icodies we use another gauge : cause and effect are not 
thus made plain to the naked eye, but we apply the test in 
fashion ; a little numerical calculation suffices, and edition after 
edition, each of so many thousand, marks the cadences of the 
chosen one’s Jo Zriumphe. Our Laureate may be what manner 
of man heaven pleases ; it makes no matter, his admirers may 
vever lay eyes on him. What he has to say to the world, or for 
the world, he shuts up in a portable volume ; we pay down our 
money as we might for so much bread and cheese ; put our poet 
in our pocket, and cut the leaves at our leisure, very unfeelingly. 

Some persons take upa new book with the avowed intention of 
keeping sleep out of their eyes; others liketocommence as they 
steam and storm along some Great Western or Great Northern 
line, or when beginning to dread sea sickness in mid-channel ; 
others again hoard up the treasure until the long vacation, 
and then, stretched under the shade of some wide-branching 
lord of the forest, read and dream, as well as the distractions 
which are numerous and peculiar in such circumstances, will let 
them. We for our own part, being of a methodic well regulated 
character, prefer, when there is a choice in the matter, 
making acquaintance with an author by our own fire-side. 
When dinner is done, and the house quiet, we close the door, 
adjust the lamp, poke up the fire with a fierce determination 
lo spare no expense on our enjoyment, and gathering all our 
critical senses about us, put on our spectacles literally or met- 
aphorically, and then—God help poet and prophet if we have 
paid down current coin of the realm, and have got no genuine 
stuff in exchange ! ; 

This time our Laureate put us out a little. He did not 
Wait fur ‘‘the season” properly so called. He sent theseldylls 
into the world quite unexpectedly, not waiting for the customary 
clull of autumn, and the consequcnt critical temper with which 
We reviewers bristle up, as out of Longman’s and Bentley’s 
and Moxon’s list of new books, ripe droppings fall upon our 
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study table. The heart of aglorious, well nigh tropic summer, 
with every thing wearing a southern aspect, and the whole air 
languid with excess of peace, was not the most likely time for 
the Laureate’s last lay to be hardly dealt with. It were scarce- 
ly possibly, all things considered, to wrap us in our critic's 
mantle, put on the black cap, and play off in a really formida- 
ble manner the mimic thunder of criticism. To cut up any 
body in cold blood would have been quite out of the question : 
and not to stretch out one’s hand in welcome of an old friend 
and favourite would have been equally unnatural and ungenial. 
More from habit perhaps than malice prepense, we gave a 
shrug or two; asked rather stiffly, why does Tennyson go 
back to the ancient Britons ? Could he not give us something 
newer? And then required to know very particularly, what 
are Idylls? and are ¢hese Idylls? But the first page turned we 
cared not to wait for the answer; we were completely caught ; 
read on and on, and finished the book at a heat, if the ex- 
pression may be permitted. A second perusal confirmed the 
impression of the first, and there is no doubt now on our 
minds that this is the most perfect of our Laurcate’s works, 
and that English hterature is greatly the richer of these 
charming Idvlls. 

Our literature and tradition are full of King Arthur. His 
story forms, so to speak, a grand national epic, though many 
books are lost, and some chapters remain yet unwritten. Like 
the Homeric poems, the Niebelungen Lied, and the Sagas of 
northern nations, such fragments of the great Pendragon s life 
and exploits as have been chroincled and preserved, contain the 
best epitome extant of the ways and usages of a fabulously 
remote era, and are interfused with the spirit of a race long 
since past away. ‘The materials of as noble an epic as ever 
was penned, lie an unworked quarry in this strange jumble of 
undoubted fact and evident fiction, plain history and pure 
poetry. All that we have yet got are wild snatches of song, 
stray episodes, black-letter compilations, and_ lastly these 
Idylls. 

There was a belief in the old time that King Arthur never 
died ; that he was saved in the hour of discomfiture by some 
beneficent higher power, or some how caught up into Fairy 
Land. Like the lost Sebastian, the people long expected that 
he would come again, that the work he had left undone, 
adverse fate interfering, would be once more resumed, the aim 
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and passion of his life accomplished, and the glory of the antient 
Britons secured. It looks as if the old prophecy had come 
true, though ina different sense. The magnificent Arthur 
has not reappeared in the flesh to stir upa later generation to 
deeds of heroism, confronting the powers of darkness, and 
charging the ranks of the Heathen and Barbarian with the 
battle cry. —“ For Christ and the King!” But in Enghsh 
literature his name and story continually reappear; the poets 
never willingly let him die; and that unwritten Kpic of the 
King, is constantly demanded and even yet expected. Milton 
was attracted by the theme and longed to gather the fragments 
into one immortal poem; Southey’s ponderous learning 
temnted him to the trial; Tennyson years ago sang of the 
death day of the King in strains majestic and enduring; and 
now the old charm comes over him anew, and though we have 
not the epic of Arthur, he gives us the Idylls of the King. 
He is right, undoubtedly. Life is hardly long enough 
for a poem in twelve or twenty books. Jong ago when works 
of literature were scarce, it was convenient enough to have a 
whole library and reading for a year, in one volume. But 
now, extracts and episodes answer better. ‘The poet has, in 
this instance, selected such scenes and incidents from the 
larger history, as form distinct stories in themselves; and he 
has done bis work with such consummate tact, that we have in 
these Idyils, not mere fragments of a great outlying whole, 
but the very essence of a dozen cantos. What is not fully 
described is cleverly inferred ; what is not leisurely dwelt on is 
hit off with the precise suggestive touch of a master’s hand. 
The old-world storv he has dealt with in his own way. We 
have not showy studies of obsolete costume, whether of garb 
or manner ; or mere display of medieval pagentry, and barbaric 
splendour—all chivalry and glitter. There is as much of all 
as need be, for illustration and picturesque effect ; but the 
poet, following the true rule, works from within outwards ; 
and the life it isof the human heart with its passion and affee- 
hon, and sorrow and joy, which is felt throughout and gives 
value to every detail, Fairy land, which is always believed to 
have been so busy in those days, is but sparingly brought into 
play. As in Mendelssohn’s music of the Midsummer Night’s 
ream, fairy strains intermingle with the harmony—scarcely 
audible, capricious strains—the reveidle of the phantom popu- 


_. just discernible amidst the pomp and parade of overture 
4nd Chorus. 
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Reader! you have not been listening thus complacently to 
our discursive talk, without inspiring us by your cordiality and 
silence, with a sincere esteem. Let us strike up a friendship, 
and as we go the same road, travel amicably in company. Let 
us run through these poems, tarrying here and there to note 
what is specially attractive, and making a flying commentary 
as We go. , 

First of all then, observe the simplicity of the form. There 
is no dedication, introduction, or preface, not one solitary foot 
note; the story tells itself. If you are not satisfied without 
comment, why then—go to Sir John Malory, and the com- 
mentators ; but the poet will not help you. Then, note the 
classic beauty of the language. It is Saxon English of the 
purest water. We have seen nothing like it, either in poetry, 
or in ‘that other harmony” of prose. Open the volume in 
any part, read a page, and you will be astonished to find how 
sparingly three syllabled words are used. Latinised, scientific, 
mashed-up diction is once for all eschewed. ‘There is not a page 
which might not be given as an easy reading lesson to a cluld. 
If you want to test it, try to write out a passage into prose; 
do your best, you can find no plainer words, no simpler phrases. 
Other poets we could mention have made attemptsat simplicity 
before now, and have contrived to galvanise prose into strange 
contortions. But here is neither twaddle nor puerility. 

‘“ Kuid ” the first Idyll is charming; it is the story of what 
poor women have oftentimes hadto suffer,before and since king 
Arthur’s time, from the jealous fits of their lords and masters. 
If the hard outline only of the tale were given, one might say:— 
“ How unfair to treat the poor girl so!” and thus muttering, half 
curse the noble Prince Geraint. But the poet does not want 
us to do so; and consequently, instead of looking very indignant, 
we only look sad, and pity both—the brave prince and fair 
Enid. The poem as it proceeds, contains some of the lovliest 
pictures in the book. Here is & propos of a royal hunting 
party ; kings and queens in those days, be it remembered, were 
not mere lay figures dressed out in stiff pare otherwise no 
poetry could be made of their sayings and doings. They were 
men and women with red blood in their veins, who took their 

diversion ina rational manner, and enjoyed what sport was 
going in a right royal faslion—fully and freely.— : 

The king, hearing that a hart,“ taller than all his fellows, milky- 
white,” had been seen in the neighbourhood of the court, then 
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ruralizing at Carleon-upon-Usk, gave orders to ‘‘let blow his 
horns for hunting on the morrow morn.” The queen Guinevere 
wished tosee the sport, and the good king readily permitted. The 
queen overslept herself; but waking at last, and springing up 
hke any young girl of lesser mark, she takes a single maiden 
with her, leaps into the saddle, fords the river, gains the wood, 
and drawing rein on a little knoll, waits there to hear the 
hounds, By and by, she hears instead, ‘‘ the sudden sound 
of hoofs,” and presently sees Prince Geraint come ‘“‘ quickly 
flashing thro’ the shallow ford.” He too, is late ; had not time 
to put on his hunting dress; and so appears at that early hour 
of the morning, “in summer suit and silks of holiday ;” a 
purple scarf, with pendant golden apples at either end, floating 
round him, and no weapon but ‘‘a golden-hilted brand.” The 
prince salutes the queen ; she as ever, sweet and stately,r eturns 
the greeting, and invites the prince to wait with her upon the 
little knoll, and hearken for the baying of the hounds.— 
“Here often they break covert at our feet.” Other parties 
pass by, and altogether it is a gem of sylvan scenery, a Wover- 
mans for sunshine, truth, and colour. 

An imperious knight suffers his servant to offer discourtesy 
to the messenger sent by the queen to demand his name, and 
ill treats the prince himself; whereat, the latter announces to 
the queen that he will ride off at once in pursnit of the im- 
perious knight, and bring him to a proper sense of himself, 
hoping to find on the way “arms on loan, or else for pledge.” 
The queen bids him farewell, with choice good wishes, hoping 
as the best of all things, that he may wed with her whom first he 
loves, and charging him, ere he wed with any, to bring his bride 
to her, promising that whether she be of high or low estate, 

the daughter of a king,” or ‘* beggar from the hedge,” she 
will “clothe her for her bridals like the sun.” 

— these little particulars, the prince going out unarmed, 
bain ons ofthe queen, and the prince’s engagement to be 
= . wh rd day, no matter what befel, have their full effect in 
ieee ta of the story. After a long ride ‘by ups and 
“owns, through many a grassy glade and valley,” the prince 


Issue . 
— at last from ‘the world of wood,’? and sees before 
lI 


Ina ries ee street of a little town Beyond a bridge that spann'd a dry ravine: 
White f y, on one side of which, And out of town and valley came 4 noise 


r ’ 
r As the mason’s hand,a fortress | As of a broad brook o'er a shingly bed 


And on one 


side ; Brawling, or like a clamour of the rooks 
4 castle in decay, | At distance, ere they settle for the night. 
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A ride of twelve miles on anempty stomach had given the 
prince a good appetite. In the town he found every hostel full 
and nothing going on but breathless furbishing of arms, in 
preparation for a tourney to be held next day; he could not 
procure either meat or weapon, or at first get even a civil 
answer. ‘l'o the trim fortress he could not go, for the party 
he pursued had entered there. Turning therefore to “ the 
castle in decay ” he took his way across the bridge “that 
spann’d a dry ravine,” and found the owner Earl Yniol 
musing under the shadow of his homestead, in a manner 
pardonable in those who dwell in “ a state of broken fortunes.” 
Question and reply are exchanged, courteous welcome given 
and accepted, and— 











Then rode Geraint into the castle court, And while he waited in the castle court, 
His charger trampling many a prickly star The voice of Enid, Yniol's daughter, rang 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones, Clear thio’ the open casement of the Hall, 
He look'd and saw that all was ruinous. Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Here stood a shatter'd archway plumed with Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

fern; Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
And here had fall'n a great part of a tower, That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the Conjecture of the plumage and the form; 

cliff, So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint; 
And like a crag was gay with wilding tlow- And made him like a man abroad at morn 

ers: When first the liquid note beloved of men 
And high above a piece of turret stair, Comes flying over many a windy wave 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, To Britain, and in April suddenly 

wound Breaks from a coppice gemm'd with green 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems and red, 

Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred And he suspends his converse with a friend, 
arms, Or it may be the labour of his hands, 
And suck'd the joining of the stones, and To think or say, ‘there isthe nightingale ; 

look a So fared it with Geraint, who thought and 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. | said, 
| *Here, by God's grace, is the one voice for 
me. 


Is not that a pretty picture, landscape and geure at once? 
As Enid’s song has meaning in it, and no way resembles our 
Dreams of Marble Halls, or Lights of other days, we must 
read if not sing it. 


Turn, Fortune, tura thy wheel and lower Smile and we smile, the lords of many 


the proud ; lands ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm | Frown and we smile, 4he lords of our owt 
and cloud; hands; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor | For man is man and master of his fate. 
hate. 
Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile | crowd ; 
or frown ; | Thy wheel and thou are shadows io the 
With that wild wheel we co not up or down; cloud; F 
Vur hoard is little, but our hearts are great. Thy wheel and thee we neither Jove ner 
hate, 


We have been out of doors all this time. Here ts an ir 
terior. Step within.— 
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Entering then, Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 
Right o'er a mount of newly-fallen stones, | Her daughter. In a moment thought 
The dusky-rafter'd many-cobweb’d Hall, - iy mere | ve 
He found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; Here y Gol’s ceed fe the che meet fe 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white, me. 


That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 

The hoary earl not dwelling on the picturesque, but re- 
membering, very properly, the tired hungry traveller, and the 
steed in the court yard, called to his fair daughter to take the 
the latter “to stall and give him corn,” and then go into the 
town to bring thence a store of meat and drink wherewith to 
make merry :—“ our hoard is little but our hearts are great.” 
It appears to have been the custom in those days for even ac- 
complished young ladies to make themselvs useful at home, 
whether their fathers’ balls were ruinous under poverty’s heavy 
hand, or stately and magnificent in the shine and shimmer of 
prosperity, Even when they could sing songs in a manner 
to stir the hearts of chivalrous princes, they were not above 
their business, and ever gave a ready hand in providing and min- 
istering good cheer. ‘lhe prince was instinctively about to 
follow the damsel with offers of assistance, but the old earl 
caught him by the purple scarf, and would not suffer that m 
his house “a guest should serve himself ;” and it is a trait 
of the courtier’s good breeding that, “ reverencing the custom 
of the house, Geraint, from utter courtesy forbore. ” 

Knid having led away the charger, crossed over the bridge 
wlothetown. Presently she returned with a youth who carried 
the provisions for the feast, while she herself brought “ sweet 
cakes to make them cheer,” and ‘ manchet bread” enfolded 
in her veil Then she dressed the dinner with her own hands, 
in the hall; served and waited ; so that — 


Seeing her so sweat and serviceable, 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 

To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb, 
That crost the trencher as she laid it down. 


The repast being over she went about her “ lowly handmaid 
work” in all simplicity, the prince’s eye following her wherever 
she turned, ‘The after dinner talk between the gentlemen was 
tumely and agreeable. As their presence in the hall had not 
lnterfered with the cooking operations, sv neither did their 
Conversation require the absence of the ladies. The hoary 
earl Is overjoyed to find in his castle the far famed prince 
Geraint. Tire first sight of him, it seems, as he crossed the 
bridge nade the old man feel that he must be one of Arthur’s 
most were knights; and he appeals to the * dear 
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child” who has often heard her father praise Geraint, and has 
herself ever loved to here his feats of arms recorded—*« . 
gr ‘¢ ful is the noise of noble deeds to noble hearts who see 
but acts of wrong.” The earl relates the fam} ily history t 

g as tells how he ‘ame by his mis ‘fortunes, describes a strang 
pair of suitors his dear child has had, and gives all parti iculars 
of the tourney to be held next day. Geraint (nds that th: 
imperious knight of whom he has been in pursuit, is at on 
the nephew of the earl, the unsuccessful suitor of |; 
daughter, and the cause of all the ill that has befallen him. 
Of course there is no question but the prince must. break lyis 
pride next day, The earl’s arms, old and rusty though they 
be, are at the service of Geraint; but there is one condition of 
the fight which the prince may not be prepared for; the car 
tells him that no one can tiltin that tourney unless the la 
he loves best be present: that he, having no lady with ee 
cannot fight :— 


' 
O fils 


To whom Geraint with eves all bright Then, howsoever patient, Yniol's heart 

re plied, Danced in his bosom, seeing better , 
Leaning a little toward him, ‘ Your leave ! And looking round he saw not Enid ¢ 
Let me lay lance in rest, O noble host, (Who hearing her own name had slip 
For this dear child, because I never saw, away) 
Tho’ having seen al beauties of our time, | But that old dame, to whom full tender 
peak n see elsewhere, anything so fair. | And fondling all her hand in his he sai 

dif ae all her name will yet remain } * Mother, a maiden is a tender t! 
C utarnish’d as before; but if I live, | And best by her that bore her 
So aid me Heaven when at mine uttermost Go thou to rest, but ere tl 
As I will make her truly my true wife.’ | Tell her, and prove her heart towal 

{ Prince’ 


The maiden it is evident, had already been in love with 
prince's noble deeds ; her hero of romance seen near, did not 
belie his character ; ‘a any rate the end of the good mothers 
mission was that in the early dawn, mother and daughter arose, 
and “hand in hand they moved down to the meadow wh 
the jousts were held.” As was to be expected, the imperious 
kinght bit the dust; was sentenced to do penance at the cour! 
for the insult done the queen; and compelled to restore 
ill-gotten goods to the rightful owner Karl Yniol, The 
morning of the third day had now come: the prince must 
keep his engagement with the queen, and Enid hi ud promised 
to ride with him to court that day, “ there to be wedded with 
all ceremony,” according to the queen’s desire :— 


At this she cast her eyes upon her dress, She look'd on ere the coming of ¢ - 7 
And thought it never yet had look’d so And still she look'd, and siill the 
mean. vrew aed 6 
For as a leaf in mid-November is ' Of that strange bright and dreac 
To what it was in mid-October, seem‘d a court, 
The dress that now she look'd on to the All staring at her in her fa led s "ght sali 
dress And softly to her own sweet hear ; 
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‘This noble prince who won our earldom 
back 
is ac i tire 
So splendid ia his acts aud his attire, 
Guest heaven, how much I shall discredit 
Would he could tarry with us here awhile ! 
Rut being so beholden to the Prince, 
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It were but little grace in any of us, 

Bent as he seemed on going this third day, 

To seek a second favour at his hands. 

Yet if he could but tarry a day or two, 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger 
lame, 

Far liefer than so much discredit him.’ 


At the last moment, to Enid’s great surprise, the good 
mother appeared with “a suit of bright apparel” in her hand, 


and bade her put on “ the gorgeous 


remark or two, meanwhile :— 


For tho’ you won the prize of fairest fair, 

And tho’ | heard him call you fairest fair, 

Let never naiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 

And should some great court-lady say, the 
Prince 


eit Oe rence Oo enrel 
gown,” making a sensible 


Hath pick'd a ragged-robin from the hedge, 

And like a madman brought her to the 
court, 

Then were you shamed, and, worse, might 
shame the Prince 

To whom we are beholden ; 


But it was not to be as they wished; for when Yniol told 
the Prince how the ladies were engaged, he answered in a very 


unexpected way. 
poet himself tell :— 


Earl, entreat her by my love, 
Albeit I give no reason but my wish, 
That she ride with me in her faded silk.’ 
Ynol with that hard message went; it fell, 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn: 
For Enid all abash'd she knew not why, 
Dared not to glance at her good mother's 

face, 
But silently, in all obedience, 
Hor mother silent too, nor helping her, 
Laid from her limbs the costly-broider’é 
gift, 

And robed them in her ancient suit again 
And 80 descended. Never man rejoiced 
More than Geraint to greet her thus attired ; 
And glancing all at once as keenly at her, 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 
Made her cheek burn and either evelid fall, 
But rested with her sweet face satisfied ‘ 
Then seeing cloud upon the mother's brow, 


Her by — hands he caught, and sweetly 
said, 


‘O my new mother, be not wroth or 
arieved 
. your hew son, for my petition to her. 
hen late I left Caerleon, our great Queen 
nh words whose echo lasts, they were so 
sweet, 


Made promise, that whatever bride I 
brought, 

Herself would clothe her like the sun in 
Heaven. 

Thereafter, when I reach'd this ruin’d hold, 

; ao so bright in dark estate, 

‘ ’ i j 
uoen, could I gain her, our kind 
‘0 hand but hers, should , rE 

sa , make your Enid 











What he said, and what ensued—let the 


Sunlike from cloud—and likewise though 
perhaps, 

That service done so graciously would bind 

The two together; for I wish the two 

To love each other: how should Enid find 

A nobler friend? Another thought I had; 

I came among you here so suddenly, 

That tho’ her gentle presence at the lists 

Might well have served for proof that I was 
loved, 

I doubted whether filial tenderness, 

@r easy nature, did not let itself 

Be moulded by your wishes for her weal; 

Or whether some false sense in her own 
self 

Of my contrasting brightness, overbore 

Her fancy dwelling in this dusky hall; 

And such a sense mighe make her long for 
court 

And all its dangerous glories: and I thought 

That could I someway prove such force in 
her 

Link’d with such love for me, that at a 
word 

(No reason given her) she could cast aside 

A splendour dear to women, new to her 

And therefore dearer; or if not so new, 

Yet therefore tenfold dearer by the power 

Of intermitted custom; then I felt 

That 1 could rest, a rock in ebbs and flows, 

Fixt on her faith. Now, therefore, 1 do 
rest, 

A prophet certain of my prophecy, 

That never shadow of mistrust can cross 

Between us. Grant me pardon for my 
thoughts: 

And for my strange petition I will make 

Amends hereafter by sone gaudy day, 

When your fair child shall wear your costly 

gift 
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Beside your own warm hearth, with, on her 


knees, 
Who knows? another gift of the high God, 


He spoke: the mother smiled, but half 
in tears, 


Then brought a mantle down and wrapt 


Which, maybe, shall have learn'd to lisp her in it, 
you thanks.’ And claspt and kiss'd her, and they rode 
’ away, 


Meanwhile the queen was on the look out for the happy pair, 
Thrice she had that morning *‘ climbed the giant tower” of her 
palace—not to enjoy the view of the “* goodly hills of Somerset,” 
or strain her eyes to catch “the white sails flying on the 
yellow sea’—but to watch the approach of the travellers along 
the quiet valley. Deserying them at last, she descended, and 
go'ng to the gates to meet them, embraced Enid with a most 
friendly welcome. Great rejoicings and festivities ensued; 
the bride was clothed in gorgeous array, and they were “ wedded 
with all ceremony,” by Dudric, the great saint of those days. 
All well so far. But in this instance it is only the first 
part that ends with the marriage ceremony. A great deul 
goes wrong by-and-by, and before twelve months are about 
many things have to be related which cannot be sung to the 
tune of wedding bells. Certain rumours afloat at court alarm 
the prince; he makes excuse for retiring to his distant estate: 
there matters do not improve—but the contrary ; and without 














any just cause he grows fiercely jealous of fair Knid — 


© purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
lo forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
by taking true for false, or false for true; 


Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are sven! 


In his frenzy he determines to ride forth into the wilderness, 
. ” 
and orders Knid to put on “ her worst and meanest dress” aud 


And he— 


Perhaps because he loved her passionately. 
And felt that tempest brooding round his 
heart, 
Which, if he spoke at all, would break 
perforce 
Upon a head so dear in thunder, said: 
* Not at my side! I charge you ride before, 
Ever a good way on before; and this 
I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 
No, not a word!’ and Enid was aghast 
And forth they rode, but scarce three paces 
on, 
When crying out, ‘ Effeminate as I am, 
1 will not fight my way with gilded arms, 
All shall be iron; heloosed a mighty purse, 
Hung at his bélt, and hurld it toward the 
squire. 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Was all the marble threshold flashing, | 
strown 
With guld and scatter'’d coinage, and the 
squire 


ride with him. 











| To dress her beautifully 


Chafing his shoulder : then he cried again, 

* To the wilds!’ and Enid leading down the 
tracks 

Thro’ which he bade her lead him on, they 
past 

The seerehen, and by bandit-haunted holds, 

Gray swamps and pools, waste places of 
the hern, 

And wildernesses, perilous paths, they 
rode: . 

Round was thelr pace at first, but slacken d 
soon: 

A stranger had surely 
thought, 


meeting them 


| They rode so slowly and they look’d 80 


le, 
Tisienell had sufferd some exceeding 


wrong. sane | 
For he was ever saying to himsei, 


| © OI that wasted time to tend upon her, 


” “faye od vances, 
To compass her with sweet obser 
| and keep her 


true’— 
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And there he broke the sentence in his 
heart 


bruptly, as a man upon his tongue 
May break it, when his passion masters 
him 
And she was ever praying the sweet 
heavens 
To save her dear lord whole from any 


wound. 
And ever in her mind she cast about 


For that unnoticed failing in herself, 
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Which made him look so cloudy and so 
cold ; 

Till the great plover’s human whistle 
amazed 

Her heart, and glancing round the waste 
she fear'd 

In every wavering brake an ambuscade. 

Then thought again, ‘if there be such in 


me, 
I might amend it by the grace of heaven, 
If he would only speak and tell me of it.’ 


Thus rode the noble pair through the wilderness, meeting 


with strange adventures. 


The ride was not a pleasant one, 





and so we wust decline accompanying them too closely. 
Early in the journey three bandit knights on horseback rush 
upon the priuce ; he hews them down, and stripping the dead 
bodies of their armour, binds it on each of the horses, and 
tying the bridles together, bids Kuid drive the animals on 
before her. Three other troublesome fellows meet the same 
fate later, and the like is done with horses and armour. It 
was sad work to put the gentle Enid to; yet it was not so bad 


as it might have been :— 


The pain she had 
To keep them in the wild ways of the wood, 
Two sets of three laden with jingling arms, 
Together, served a little to disedge 
The sharpness of that pain about her heart: 


Other adventures, and far worse, were encountered. 


And they themselves, like creatures gently 
born 

But into bad hands fall’n, and now so long 

By bandits groom'd, prick’d their light ears, 
and felt 

Her low firm voice and tender government. 


The 


rince was well nigh killed, and the poor wife heart-broken. 
Jarl emours, one of her old suitors, in whose castle the luck- 
less pair unexpectedly found themselves, took advantage of their 
situation; and addressed the gentle Enid, thus daringly, in the 


very presence of her lord :— 


‘Enid, the pilot star of my lone life, 
my early and my only love, 
a loss of whom has turn’d me 
Ties tance is this ? how is it I see you 


Tou bn in my power at last, are in my 
er. 
Yet fear me not : { call mine own self wild, 
But keep a touch of sweet civility 
a in the heart of waste and wilderness. 
thought, but that your father came 
between, 
. ‘ae days you saw me favourably. 
. if it were so do not keep it back: 
ake me a little happier; let me know it: 
yOu me nothing for a life half-lost ? 
ea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you are. 
r Enid, you and he, I see it with joy— 
re sit apart, you do not speak to him, 


% come with n 
maid, © attendance, page or 


To serve you—does he love you as of old? 








For, call it lover's quarrels, yet I know 

Tho’ men may bicker with the things they 
love, 

They would not make them laughable in 
all eyes, 

Not while they loved them; and your 
wretched dress, 

A wretched insult on you, dumbly speaks 

Your story, that this man loves you no 
more. 

Your beauty is no beauty to him now: 

A common chance—right well I know it— 
pall d— 

For | know men: nor will you win him 
back, 

For the man's love, once gone, never 
returns. 

But here is one who loves you as of old; 

With more exceeding passion than of old; 

Good, speak the word: my followers ring 
him round : 

He sits unarm’d; 1 hold a finger up; 

They understand: no; I do not mean blood: 
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Nor need you look so scared at what I say : | The one true lover which you ever had 

My malice js no deeper than a moat, I will make use of all the power 1 have. 

No stronger than a wall: there is the keep; © pardon me! the madness of that hour 

He shall not cross as more ; speak but the | When first I parted from you, moves me 
word ; et.° 

Or speak {ft not; but then by him that ‘ 

made me | 


Again a huge bandit earl offers her discourtesy ; but this 
time the prince slays the ruffian, and the true wife’s sharp 
agony recalls her lord’s love and trust. To see that fair 
weather is breaking, we have only to turn to the following 
scene. ‘The prince speaks :— ; 


* Enid, I have used you worse than that Who now no more a vassal to the thief, 


dead man; But free to stretch his limbs in lawful fight, 

Done you more wrong: we both have Neigh’d with all gladness as they came, 
undergone and stoop d 

That trouble which has left me thrice your With alow whinny toward the pair; and 
own: slic 

Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. Kiss'd the white star upon his noble front, 

And here I lay this penance on myself, Glad also ; then Geraint upon the horse 

Not, tho” mine own ears heard you yester- Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his 
morm-— foot 

You thought me sleeping, but I heard yon | She set her own and climbd; he turn! 
Say, his face 

I heard you say, that you were no true And kiss‘d her climbing, and she cast her 


wife : arms 
I swear I will not ask your meaning init: | About him, and at once they rode away, 
I do believe yourself against yourself, 
And will henceforward rather die than And never yet, since high in Paradise 
doubt.’ O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
| Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
And Enid could not say one tender word | Than lived thro’ her, who iu that perilous 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart: hour 








She only prayed him, ‘ Fly,they will return Put hand to hand beneath her husband's 
And slay you; fly, your charger is without, heart, 
My palfrey lost.’ * Then, Enld, shall you And felt him her's again; she did not weep, 
ride — ; But o'er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Behind me.’ * Yea,’ said Enid, ‘let us go.’ Like that which kept the heart of Eden 
And moving cut they found the stately green } 
horse, ' Before the useful trouble of the rain. 


The poem does not quite end here. ‘There are many pas- 
sages throughout which are remarkable for originality of ima- 
gery, and striking grace and flow of diction. We would 
willingly study many of such together, but reader, cannot 
now. We must leave Enid, whom ladies call the fair, but the 
grateful people, the good, trusting that all shall go well with 
her for evermore, banks 

‘The second Tudyll is entitled ‘ Vivien,” and the heroime is 4 
very different character from fair Enid. It is full of ~~ 
play of character, and abounds im fine passages ; yet 18 the 
least agreeable of the four poems which comprise the volume. 
The subject of the tale is the contest between the wily Vinen 
aud the enchanter Merlin, ‘‘ the most famous man o! all those 
times, ""— 

—— Who knew the range of all their arts, 


Had built the King his havens, ships. and halls, 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens. 
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The magician has a secret in his possession, which the lady, 
or sprite perhaps would be the better name, for her own pur- 
ses wants to get from him. She has her wiliness, fantastic 
grace, beauty, and fixed will, to oppose to his large experience, 
great wisdom, and vast knowledge. The combat may. seem 
unequal, but the poem tells how cruelly waged the war, 
Never mind the denouement just now—here are a few choice 
passages. — Listen to the famous man’s estimate of fame. 
Certain envious-minded persons spoke evil things of him ; 
alluding to the slander, and the ill-reward his life of usefulness 
had met with, he says :— 


Fame with men, Her own claw back, and wounded her own 

Reing but ampler means to serve mankind, heart. 
Should have small rest or pleasure in her- Sweet were the days when I was all 

self, unknown, 
But work as vassal to the larger love, But when my name was lifted up, the storm 
That dwarfs the petty love of one to one. Broke on the mountain and I cared not for 
Use gave me Fame at first. and Fame again it. 
Increasing gave me use. Lo,there my boon ! tight well know I that Fame is half- 
What other? for men sought to prove me dis-fame, 

vile, Yet needs must work my work. That other 
Because I wish'd to give them greater fame, 

minds ; To one at least, who hath not children, 
And then did Envy call me Devil’s son : vague, 
The sick weak beast seeking to help herself | The cackle of the unborn about the grave, 
By striking at her better, miss’d, and i cared not for it, 





brought 


Again, after listening to a fearful tirade from the malicious 
Vivien, in which all his friends at Court came in for more 
than theirshare, Merlin turnsto her,and says,though half aside— 





Nine tithes of times Are harlots like the crowd, that if they find 

Face-flatterers and hackbiters are the same. Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 
And they, sweet soul, that most impute a Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 

erie ; Inflate themselves with some insane delight, 
oa pronest to it, and impute themselves, And judge all nature from her feet of clay, 
- anting the mental range; or low desire Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Not to feel lowest makes them level all; Her Godlike head crown’d with spiritual 
Yea, they would pare the mountain to the fire, 
1 bmg | ; And touching other worlds. 

© leave an equal baseness ; and in this 


“Elaine,” the third Idyll, might be a pendant for “ Enid.” 
The outline of the story is extremely graceful, and the tilling 
up full of varied life and incident. Elaine, “ the lily maid of 
Astolat,” falls in love with no less a personage that Lord 
Lancelot “ the great knight and darling of the court,” before 
she knew what she was about, or could guess the disasterous 
effects sure to be the consequence of such a misplaced affection. 
In the Opening of the poem she’ is described sitting in a high 
tower of her father’s castle, guarding the sacred shield of 
Lancelot, which he had left in .her keeping when he went to 
the Great Diamond jousts to tourney in an unknown character. 
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She placed the brilliant shield so that the morning sun shone 
upon it and awoke her with the gleam. Then she made a 
cover for the precious thing, all embroidered with strayce 
conceits; and this she would strip off from time to time to 
read in her own fashion the devices, diuts, and mark of batile 
imprinted on the surface, making a pretty history to herself 
out of all these facts and symbols. And so, as the poet says 
she “lived in fantasy.’ But from “ living in fantasy,” yr 
sleeping in death was no very tedious transition ; and each 
downward step is indicated in a strain of quaint pathos, with 
admirable touches of nature. 

Now, that the lily maid should love Lord Lancelot is scarcely 
to be wondered at; next to Arthur he wasthe man of greatest note 
in all these times; of the whole distinguished company of knights, 
it was he whom the king held in “ most love and most affiance.” 
Ife had, even compared with the great Pendragon, * the firmer 
seat, the truer lance ;’—“ whom he smote he overthrew.” 
The hero as a rule is the woman’s idol. Lancelot was about 
three times the girl’s age, but that made no matter: it never 
does when fantasy is in the way ; and worst of all, he did not 
love her. She was indeed most loveable, but, all ‘* woman’s 
love save one, he not regarded.” It was a “ great and guilty 
love,” which stood in the poor child’s way, and made him stone 
cold to her affection, Though it was every way a luckless 
affair, the lily maid was not without excuse. ‘There was great 
natural nobleness in Lord Lancelot’s character ; and with how 
fine an instinct she singled out and gave prominence to traits 
of such, we shall see. She “read his lineaments” with no 


casual eyes— 








And when he fell That all was nature, all, perchance, for her, 
From talk of war to traits of pleasantry— And all night long his face before her lived. 
} mirthful he butin a stately kind— As when a painter, poring on a face, 
She stil took note that when the living smile Divinely thro’ all hiodrance finds the man 
Died from his lips, across him came a cloud Behind it, and so paints him that his face 
© melancholy severe,from which again, The shape and cotour of a mind and life, 
Wiienever in her hovering to and fro Lives tor his children,ever at its best 
Phe iily maid had striven to make him cheer And fullest; so the face betore ber lived, 
Phere brake a sudden-beaming tenderness Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of monners and ofnature : and she thought Uf noble things, and held her from her sleep. 


Lord Lancelot having been wounded in coinbat, was carried 
by his companion to a cave in which a holy hermit, ever labour- 
ing and praying, “had scoop’d himself in the white rock a 
chapel and a hall.” Hither came Elaine to nurse the wounded 
man. We see how patient she was—how loveable—yet how 
all in vain her longing for the great lord’s love, for “ to be loved 
makes not to love again ;” at least not always.— 
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Then rose Elaine and glided thro’ the 


ls, : 
Aad pet beneath the wildly.sculptured 


gates bits ao ay 
For up the dim rich city to her kin; 
There bode the night: but woke with dawn 
d past 
eh the dim rich city to the teks, 
Thence to the cave: so day by day she past 
In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 
Gliding, and every day she tended him, 
And likewise manya night: and Lane lat 
Would, tho’ he call'd his wound a littie hurt 
Whereof he should be quickly whole, at 
umes 
Brain-feverous in his heat and agony, seem 
Uncourteous, even he : but the meek maid 
Sweetly forbore him ever, being to him 
Meeker than any child to a rough nurse, 
Milder than any mother toa sick child, 
And never woman yet, since man’s first fall, 
Did kindlier nato man, but her deep love 
Upbore her ; till the hermit, skill’din all 
The simples and the science of that time, 
Told him that her fine care had saved his 
life. 
And the sick man forgot her simple blush, 
Would call her friend and sister, sweet 
Elaine, 
Would listen for her coming and regret 
Her parting step, and held her tenderly, 
And loved her with all love except the love 
Of man and woman when they love their 
best 
Closest and sweetest, and had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 
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And peradventure had he seen her first 

She might have made this and that other 
world 

Another world for the sick man; but now 

The shackles of an old love straiten'd him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


Yet the great knight in his mid-sickness 
made 
Full inauya holy vow and pure resolve, 
‘These, as but born of sickness, could not 
live: 
For when the blood ran lustier in him again 
Full often the sweet image of one face, 
Making a treacherous quiet in his heart, 
Dispersed his resolution like a cloud. 
Then if the maiden, while that ghostly grace 
Beam'd on his fancy, spoke, he answer'd 
not, 
Or short and coldly, and she knew right well 
What the rough sickness meant, but what 
this meant 
She knew not, and the sorrow dimm'd her 
sight, 
And drove her ere her time acrossthe fields 
Far into the rlch city, where alone 
She murmur’d ‘ vain, in vain: it cannot be, 
He will not love me: how then? must I die.’ 
Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 
‘that has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o’er and o'er 
For all an April morning, tiil the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, ‘ must | die?” 


Well: there was on help for it ; as the simple maid could not 
be cured of her fantasy, dark death was the only alternative.— 


And in those days she made a little song, 
And called her song, ‘The Song of Love 
and Veath, 
And sang it: sweetly could she make and 
sing. 


“Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, 
in vain; 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I, 


“ Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death 
must be: 





Love, thou art bitter; sweet is death to me. 
UO Love,if death be sweeter, let me die. 


* Sweet love, that seems not made to fade 
away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless 
clay, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I, 


“TI fain would follow love, if that could be; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me; 
Call and I follow, 1 follow! let me die."’ 


And when she died she was laid with a letter in her hand, in 
a funeral barge “ pall’d all its length in blackest samite ;” and 


the dumb old servitor of the house steered the 


barge, which 


going upward with the flood, soon brought the strange, mourn- 
lul freight even to the gates of the king’s palace :— 


Then came the fine Gewain and wonder’d at her, 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her, 

Aud last the Queen herself and pitied her, 

But Arthur spied the letter in her hand.— 


The story of the hapless maid became known to the whole 


cour staleens ; 
ty and various were the linpressions made on those who 
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heard the letter read, and witnessed the strange spectacle : 
last King Arthur Jeading, and the magnificent company of 
knights following, the gentle Klaine wag borne to the richest 
shrine in the kingdom, and buried :— 


at 


Not as one unknown, 
Nor meanly, bnt with gorgeous obsequles, 
And mass and rolling music, like a queen. 


The last Idyll is the finest of all; the grand choral chauut 
to which the others are but overture and prophetic symphony. 
It has the name of a woman for title, as each of the others 
also has, and it is of Guinevere—the queen! 

Now, all through these poems we find that Arthur and the 
queen are seldom suffered to be long out of sight. The various 
incidents of the story revolve round them, nearly, or remotely. 
This is done with great art, and does not strike at first; bat 
in the end we find that our interest in all the other characters, 
loveable, or admirable as they may be, gradually declines 
before the grand attraction of this central group. Through- 
out the poems is felt the quickening presence of a noble spint 
of loyalty, bravery, true gentleness and Christian duty and 
forbearance. The king is the ruling spirit without any mistake. 
By the simple influence of his character he has evoked order 
out of chaos; tamed unruly natures; checked barbarian (ten- 
dencies ; and by the magic of the strong mind, subdued the 
weaker to a worthy vassalage. Rumour said there was great 
mystery about his birth; his parentage was unknown; by a 
sort of miracle the people chose him for their king. Clearly 
he was born to be a king, well dowered witli all princely 
gifts. He found much to be done in the realm committed to 
his charge. Disorder was rife within, and the Heathen powers, 
threatening and formidable, mustered in great force without. 
The king prepared for the inevitable struggle with the latter 
by looking sharply after his own household, his court, and the 
chivalry of his army. If he could only leaven the wild mass 
with his own high thought; make the better nature of each 
enslave his baser appetite; persuade all to unite in one true 
brotherhood with the Law of Christ for guiding principle ; 
then he knew he should have nothing to fear from anarchy 
within or the powers of darkness without. He would have 
justice done and law supreme :— 
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. yeoted out the slothful officer 
* guilty, which for bribe had wink’d at 


wrong, 
And in their chairs set up a stronger race 
With hearts and hands, and sent a thousand 


men 


R51 


Teo till the wastes, and moving everywhere 
Clear’d the dark places and let in the law, 
And broke the bandit holds and cleansed 


the land, 


Jousts and tourneys he held every year for a good purpose, 


so that— 


We needs must learn 
Which is our mightiest, and ourseives shall 


grow , : 
in use of arms and manhood, till we drive 


The Heathen, who, seme say, shall rule the 
land 
Hereafter, which God hinder, 


And why it was that he instituted the famous order of the 
Round Table, and what the special calling was of those re- 
doubtable knights, the king himself tells us :— 


When the Roman left us, and their law 
Relax'd its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were fill'd with rapine, here and there a 

deed 
Of prowess done redress’d a random wrong. 
But { was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their head, 
In that fair order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as mode! for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and 
swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 





Their conscience, and their conscience as 
their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love oue maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her ; for indeed | knew 
Ofno more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought. and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a 
man, 


With such a band to carry out his views, were not the king’s 


great enterprises destined to prosper? We shall see. ‘Then the 
king's person, his air and bearing, are admirably sketched : 
everywhere he is characterised by such epithets as the blameless 
king, the guileless king, the clear-faced king. Merlin speak- 
ing of his royal friend, and his faith in the nobility of human 





nature, exclaims :— 


“O true and tender! O my liege and 
ing! 


O selfless man and stainless gentleman, 


Who would’st against thiue own eye-wit- 
ness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure, 


ss One who wronged him deeply, bears witness that he was, 
a king who honoured his own word as if it were his God’s ;” 
and testifies to his character, as soldier and leader in such 


phrase as this :— 


I myself beheld the King 
er at the head of all his Table round, 
andhree eee crying Christ and him, 
beer em; and I saw him, after, stand 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood, 
baa me, with a great voice he cried 
hoy broken, they are broken” for the 


eapof slain, from spur to plume | 


However mild he seems at home, nor cares 

For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts-— 

For if his own knight cast him down, be 
laughs 

Saying, his knights are better men than he— 

Yet in his heathen war the fire of God 

Fills him: | never saw his like ; there lives 

No greater leader. 
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One thing the king had need of; namely, a help-mate 
worthy of him. A great bard of the time, poet and prophet 
at once, who many a mystic lay of life and death “ had 
chaunted on the smoky mountain-tops,” had, in full swing of 
inspiration, sang of King Arthur—his mysterious birth, his 
glorious wars, his death, which should be wrapped in wonder 
like his birth ; and then he said, that if the king could fiad 
‘a woman in her womanhood, as great as he was in his man- 
hood,” the purpose of his life would be fulfilled, and “ the 
twain together well might change the world,” 

So now comes the queen! The land was “full of signs and 
wonders ere the coming of the queen !”’ Of her beauty, enough 
is said in this apostrophe of her lord the king :— 


——— O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore ! 


When she speaks, it is in “ words whose echio lasts, they 
are so sweet ;” when she answers, it is ‘* sweetly and statelily, 
and with all grace of womanhood and queenhood.” There 
was some charm about her which made her inexpressibly attrac- 
tive, even to the most opposite characters. Prince Geraint, we 
have seen, brought his young bride to the queen, for he wish- 
ed them to love each other, and could dream of no nobler 
friend for the gentle Enid; and she too soon learned to wor- 
ship the queen as the most excellent of womankind, The holy 
nuns of Almsbury could believe no evil of the queen: ‘her 
beauty, grace and power,” wrought so upon them. he king 
wedded her believing—‘‘ lo, mine helpmate, one to feel my 
purpose, and rejoicing in my joy!’ But was the queen up to 
the mark? Alas, no! She did not love ‘God’s best and 
greatest ;” she was, indeed, no helpmate for the king. When 
Arthur's choice fell upon her, the daughter of his antient 
friend, Lord Lancelot, the most trusted and most favoured 
of his kmghts, was despatched to fetch her to court: some say 
she took him for the king, and ‘ fixed her fancy on him: 
but be that as it may, before she saw the king, she loved his 
messenger. Here is the journey of Lancelot and Guinevere 
court :-— 


Far ahead And on from hill to hill, and every day 
Of his and her retinue moving, they, Beheld at noon in come dollctons = 
Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love The silk pavillions of King Artharr 


And sportand tilts and pieasure,(for the time For brief repast or afternoon pape 
Was maytime aud as yet no sin was | By couriers gone before ; and on ie os 
dream‘d, ) Till yet once more ere set of sun (ey 





: . . , ship. 
Rode under groves that look'd a paradise The Dragon of the great I —_ King 
Of blossom, over shoots of hyacinth That crown'd the state pavillion lent weil 
That seem'd the heavens upvreaking thro’ Blaze by the rushing brook or 8! 


the earth, 
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Our modes of travelling give no idea of the excilement and 
intoxication of such a journey. We can fancy Guinevere 
leaving her father’s castle, and thus getting a glimpse for the 
first time, of the gorgeous open-air world—of that world which 
if itever looks bright, must be rainbow-coloured just in such 
circumstances. Very likely too, she had had up to that time 
no experience of what true companionship means,—the electric 
shock of mind on mind, the intellect awakening, and the heart 
bounding to the touch of sympathy. She may have gone 
smoothly on even to that day, safe on calm level lands, un- 
visited by disastrous gusts of passions ; her safety, exemption 
from temptation ; her virtue, ignorance that there might be 
another human soul which could reflect her own, as water takes the 
changes of the sky. Such adiscovery, when ties of duty form 
a barrier, or other entanglements interfere, is a severe shock 
for man or woman; especially for the latter, who when her 
fancy is snared is sure to let her heart be captured with it. 
But let no woman boast that she is safe, until she has found 
the forbidden fruit at hand, and has turned away calmly or 
courageously! Lancelot was bravest of the brave, a kmghit 
without blemish, save in this, that he dared to love where he 
should ouly have obeyed. As ‘* became a noble knight,” he 
was “ gracious to all ladies;” what must he have been to this 
matchless one ? 

_ It may easily be supposed the queen was sorry when the 
journey came to anend. Neither can it be wondered at that 
when the king rode to meet them from the city, she looked on 
him with indifference, thought him “ cold, high, self-contained, 
and passionless.” She had already found in Lancelot more than 
she dreamt could have been found in any man; she was con- 
tent. Little cared the queen for her lord’s great aspirations, 
heroic strivings, or the aim and purpose of his life. Lancelot 
was “love-loyal to the least wish of the queen :” that sufliced. 
She knew the king to be the worthier; in her heart of hearts, 
she acknowledged he was the nobler. Though the courtiers 
kuew the guilty secret well, “the guileless king” had no 
“‘uspicion ; aud, strange inconsistency of human nature! she 
re this a cause of complaint against him, striving to per- 
‘a er that because he never reproached her, or guessed at 
ret cise c he cared not for her ; and then she makes this 

§ avowal to Lancelot :— 
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But, friend, to me The low sun makes th 
He is all fault who hath no fault atall; yours, 
For who loves me must have a touch of } Not Arthur's, as you know 
earth ; | bond. ‘ 


Culolr g I ary 


» Save by the 


Thus it went on for years. Though the clear face of the 
king was not clouded with suspicion, and though the courtiers 
did not talk too loudly at times of what was plain to their eyes 
trouble was sure to come ; and if not in the first instance from 
without, then all the more surely from within. There was 
much good in the nature of each, which even this canker 
could not kill: they were insured from utter corruption, and 
the terrific calm of aseared conscience. Lancelot, so loved and 
trusted by the king, could not be always willingly a traitor. 


The great and guilty love he bare theQueen, | The flower of all the west andall the world, 


In battle with the love he bare his lord, Had been the sleeker for it ; but in him 
Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere his His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
time. And drove him into wastes and solitudes. 


Another sinning onsuch heights with one, For agony, who was yet a liv ing soul, 


Again his agony breaks out in such words as these :— 


Mine own name shames me, seeming a re- | Now grown a part of me ; but what use in 
proach, it? 





Lancelot, whom the Lady of the lake To make men worse by making my sin 

Stole from his mother—as the story runs— known ? 

She chanted snatches of mysterious song Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming great’ 

Heard on the winding waters eve and morn Alas tor Arthur's greatest knight, a man 

She kissd me saying thou art fair, my child, Not after Arthur's heart! | needs must break 

As a king’s son, and often in her arms These bonds that so defame me: not with- 

She bare me, pacing on the dusky mere. out 

Would she had drown'd me in it; where'er She wills it: would f, if she will'd it! nay, 
ithe ! Who knows ? but if [ would not, then may 

For what am 1? what profits me my name God, 

Of greatest knight? I fought for it, and I pray bim, send a sudden Angel down 
Lave it: To seize my by the hair and bear me for, 

Pleasure to have it, none ; to lose it, pain ; And fling me deep in that forgotten mere, 

Among the tumbled fragments of the bills 


The queen too has felt the timely sting of conscience. Sit 
Mordred, a kinsman of Arthur, has taken offence at some 
slight put upon him by Lancelot, and only waits a convenien! 
opportunity to take his revenge. The queen is aware of this, 
and begins to avoid meeting Sir Mordred, feeling instinctively 
that he will track her guilt and shame her. 


* Henceforward too, the Powers that tend Like to some doubtful noise of creasing 





the soul, doors, 
To help it from the death that cannotdie, Heard by the watcher in a hannt: d heuse, 
And save it even in extremes, began That keeps the rust of marder on the w* = 
To vex and plague her. Many a time for | Held herawake : or if she slept, she dream 

hours, An awful dream ; - Bie3 ‘ 
Beside the placid breathings of the King, And all this trouble did not pass out he 
In the dead night, erim feces came and went Till ew’n the clear tace of the ee my i “ 
Before her, or a vague spiritual fear— And trustfu! courtesies of household iit, 

Became her bane.’ 


At last she besought Lancelot to go back to his own land. 


° ° Ty et 
It must be done; for if he tarried they would surely me 
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again, aud some evil change would rnin all. He promised — 
but remained. And she said again, “ O Lancelot, if you love 
me get thee hence \"—And finally it was agreed to meet once 
more, and part for ever. It was “a madness of farewells.’ 
The word was indeed said which was never more to be unsaid ; 
but—late, tuo late! Mordred surprised Lord Lancelot as he 
descended the queen’s tower; there was a momentary struggle, 
and then silence. ‘To the queen it was a flash revealing the 
darkness—® The end is come, and I am shamed for ever.” 
Lancelot implored of her to fly with him to his ‘* strong castle 
over seas,” where he would hide her, and hold her with his 
life agaiust the world ; but she said :-~ 


Nay friend, for we have taken our farewells. 

Would to God that thou couldst hide me from myself! 
ad . * * Yet rise now, let us fly, 

For I will draw me into sanctuary, 

And bide my doom. 


So he set her on her horse, aud mounted on his own, and 
“they rode to the divided way”—and parted. He being, even 
now, “love-loyal to the least wish of the queen,” turned to 
his own land; while she fled away all the night long to the 
holy house at Almsbury, fancying the while she heard the 
“spirits of the waste and weald” echoing her own wild moan, 
“too late, too late!” The good nuns gave her sanctuary, and 
forbore to ask her how or why she came there in that plight, 
for the old charm of her “ beauty, grace, and power” wrought 
also upon them ; but they never dreamt she was the queen. 
Many a week she abode with them; a little novice maid, her 
chief companion, whose “ babbling heedlessness” many times 
“lured her from herself.” Once when tired of prattling, the 
little maid began “ to hum an air the nuns had taught her :’— 


Which when she heard, the Queen looked “No light: so late! and dark and chil 
Me Up, and said, the night! 
maiden if indeed you list to sing, O let usin, that we may find the light! 


Sieg, ; : dl Po 
“\ nw a my heart that I may weep, loo late, too late ; ye cannot enter now, 
at full willingly sang the little maid. 
* Late. } * Have we not heard the bridegroom is 
a ‘an late! and dark the night so sweet ? 
ate. late ms late! ; © let us in tho’ late, to kiss his feet ! 
Teo late. ix ate: but we can enter still. No, no, too late: ye cannot enter uow.”’ 
ate, too late! ye cannot enter now. 





So sang the novice, while full passionately 
: for that we do repent; Her head upon her hands, remembering 

the bridegroom will Her thought when first she came, wept the 
sad Queen, 


“ No lighthad we 
And learbing this, 
relent, 


Too late. t: 
® tafe, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


) ‘ 
But even to the holy house of Almsbury came tidings of the 
great world outside. ‘Iie rumours of the disasters following 
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the unhappy queen’s flight soon reached her ears and wrung 
her heart even in the depths of that solitude. 


The king was 


besieging Lord Lancelot in the strong castle where it was 
thought he held the queen; all the knight’s kith and kin left 
the court and abode with him; Sir Mordred, who had ever 
had his eye upon the throne, took advantage of the king's 
absence to stir up discontent, and worst of all, plotted 
with the heathen, who, now that Arthur’s right arm, Lord 
Lancelot, was gone, might indeed begin to hope the time was 
come for ruthless plunder and destruction. The whole king- 


dom was a scene of panic and confusion. 
But the sharpest agony was yet to come. We 


queen weep. 


Well might the 


sannot but pity and say God help her! for she is strong now 
in resolution at least to suffer; and that point is reached 
at which there begins to be hope that all will not be blank 


darkness here and hereafter. 


The poet was never greater in 
truth and passion than in these closing scenes. 


Late one 


night as the queen sat alone brooding over the past— 


There rode an armed warrior to the doors, 
A murmuring whisper thro’the nunnery ran, 
Then on a sudden a cry, * the King’ She 
sat 
Stiff.stricken, listening; but when armed 
feet 
Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming,prone from off her seat she fell, 
And grovell’d with her face against the floor; 
‘There with her miikwhite armsand shadowy 
hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King; 
And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by her; then came silence, then a 
voice, 
Monotonous and hollow like a ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed the 
King's. 
* Liest thou here so low, the child of one 
1 honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame ? 
Well is it that nv child is born of thee. 
The children born of thee are sword and 
fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o'er the Northern Sea, 
° bd ° A remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will | leave a part, 
True men who love me still, for whom I live 
To guard thee in the wild hour comirg on, 
Lest but a hair of this low head be harm’d. 

















Fear not: thou shalt be guarded till my 
death. 
Howbeit | know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err’d not, that | march to meet my 
doom. 
Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That 1 the King should greatly care tolive ; 
For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life 
° a * This lite of mine 
I guard as God's high gift from scathe and 
wrong, 
Not greatly care to lose ; bat rather think 
How sad it were for Arthur, should he live, 
To sit once more within his lonely hall, 
And miss the wonted number of my knights, 
And miss to hear high talk of noble deeds 
As in the golden days betore thy sin. . 
For which of us, who might be left, could 
speak 
Of the pure heart, nor seem to giance at 
thee ? ‘ 
And in thy bowers of Camolet or of Usk 
Thy shadow still would giide from room to 
room, . 
And | should evermore be vext with thee 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 
Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stur. 
For think not, tho’ theu would’st not love 
thy lord. : 
Thy lord has wholly lost bis love for the ¢ 
1 am not made of so slight elements. 
Yet must 1 leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 


The king’s voice ceases :—there is a pause; and into that 


8 


momentary pause how much is crushed of agony, repentance, 
desolation—the now bitter past, the dreaded to come, and the 


fiery ordeal of the present! In the pause she ‘ crept an ich 
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nearer, and laid her hands about his feet ig 
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without, the 


monarch’s war horse neighed in answer, when, “far off a 


solitary trumpet blew.” 
pronounced : 


leave without giving her some hope. 


there must be God-like mercy too. 


He speaks again, jadgment has been 


He cannot 
Where shall he find a 


ray of comfort for her! Is there any way that he can take 


heart himself ? 


Yetthink not that I come to urge thy crimes, 

] did not come to curse thee, Guinevere. 

1, whose vast pity almost makes me die 

To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

The wrath which forced my thoughts on 
that fierce law, 

The doo of treason and the flaming death, 

(When first [learnt thee hidden here) is past. 

The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart 
with one 

Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 

And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 

Lo! | forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the 
rest. 

But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 

0 golden hair, with which 1 used to play 

Not knowing! Oimperial-moulded form, 

And beauty such as never women wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 

{ cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine. 

* © © My doom is, I love thee still, 

Let no mon dream but that I love thee still. 

Perchance, and so thou pufify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure 





We two may meet before high God, and thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine,and 
know 

Tam thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must lI 
hence. 

Thro’ the quick night I hear the trumpet 
blow; 

They summon me their King to lead mine 
hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the west, 

Where I must strike against my sister's son, 

Leagued with the lords of the White Horse 
and knights 

Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet 
myself 

Death, or [know not what mysterious doom. 

And thou remaining here wilt learn the 
event; 

But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 

Farewell ! 

And while she grovell’d at his feet, 

She felt the King's breath wander o'er her 
neck, 

And in the darkness o'er her fallen head, 

Perceived the waving of his hands that blest. 


The armed steps once more rang through the gallery ; the 
queen is alone: now comes a longing in her to see the king’s 
face once more before she dies; all the love that had gone 
astray came rushing back; would that she could give her 


heart’s blood for her lord, the glorious king! In 


her 


anguish she arose and found the casement :— 


‘hen * Peradventure’ so she thought, 
, 1 might see his face, and not be seen.’ 
nd lo, he sat on horseback at the door ! 
New him the sad nuns with each a 
. 8 
Stood. and he gave them charge about the 
Queen, 
pet “ foster her for evermore. 
While he spake -se hi rt 
Paseo pake to these his helm was 
or — for crest the golden dragon clnng 
titain ; so she did not see the face, 





Which then was as an angel's, but she saw, 
Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
Blaze, making al! the night a steam of fire. 
And even then he turn'd; and more and 
more 
The moony vapour rolling round the King, 
Who seem’d the phantom of a Giant in it, 
Enwound him fold by fold, and made him 
gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom. 


It is in vain to stretch her arms in anguish, and cry aloud 


for Arthur! 


She shall not see his face for evermore. What is 


left now to do? No worse thing can befall her on earth. If 


05 
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a brave heart, she will rise up to meet her doom with that sharp 


self-reproving which makes it almost joy to suffer. 
we are mistaken there is stuff in her for this. 
nobility of her nature will assert itself, 


Unless 
; All the natural 
It is now her turn to 


speak, though there is none to listen but the great God above, 
Sorrow has made her clearer-visioned ; truth dawns upon her; 
truth which would have been earlier seen, if earlier sought 


Now, at last she is fully up to the mark, 


The past cannot b: 


recalled, yet she shall not be vanquished by despair. There,is 
work still to be done, slie will arise strong in humility, cou- 
rageous in self-abnegation, irresistible in the very passion of 
devotion: henceforth, her good deeds and her pure life” shal! 
weigh in the balance against the gifts of “ beauty, grace, 


power,” turned to a vile account. 


“ Gone—my lord! 
Gone thro’ my sin to slay and to be slain? 
And he forgave me, and I could not speak. 
Farewell? 1 should have answer'd his 
farewell, 
His mercy choked me. 
King, 
My own true lord! how dare 1 call him 
mine ? 
The shadew of another cleaves to me, 
And makes me one pollution ; he the King. 
Call’d me polluted; shall I kill myself? 
What help in that? I cannot kill my sin, 
If soul be soul ; nor can L kill my shame ; 
No, nor by living can lb live it down. 
The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to 
months, 
The months will add themselves and make 
the years, 
The years will roll into the centuries, 
And mine will ever be a name of scorn. 
1 must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 
Let the world be ; that is but of the world. 
What else ? what hope? I think there was 
a hope, 
Except he mock'd me when he spake of 
hope ; 
His hope he call’d it; but he never mocks, 
For mockery is the fume of little hearts. 
And blessed be the King,who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to him, and left me hope 
That in my own heart Il can live down sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ab great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights— 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that 
took 
Full easily all impressions from below, 
Would not look up, or half despised the 
height 
To which L would not o¢ I could not climb; 
I thought l coald not breathe in that fine 
air 
That pure severity of perfect licht— 
1 wanted warmt and colour which I found 
In Lancelot—now | see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the hichest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there none 
Will tell the King lL love him tho’ so Jate > 
Now —ere he goes to the great Battle’ none: 


Gone, my lord the 


The sombre close to that voluptve 





The queen speaks :— 


Myself must tell him in that purer life, 
But now it were too daring, Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fas 
world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest: 
It surely was my profit had | known: 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we 
see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. 
Here her hand 
Grasp’d, made her vail her eyes: she look d 
and saw 
The novice, weeping suppliant, and said fo 
her 
‘ Yea, little maid, for am J not forgiven? 
Then glancing up belield the holy nuns 
All round her, weeping; and her heart was 
loosed 
Within her,and she wept with thescandsaid, 
‘ Ye know me then, that wicked one, who 
broke ' 
The vast design and purpose of the King. 
O shut me round with narrowing nunnery- 
walls, : 
Meck maidens, from the voices crying, 
“shame.” 
I must not scorn myself: he loves me s ih 
Let no one dream but that he loves me still. 
So let me. if you do not shudder at me 
Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with you; 
Wear black and white, and be a nua like 
you; ‘ : 
Fast with your fasts, not feasting with yout 
feasts; 

Grieve with your griefs, not 
your joys, 
But not rejoicing ; \ 
Pray and be pray'd for; lie 

shrines ; 
Do each low office of your holy house ‘ole 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute ¢o 
To poor sick poople, richer im his ~ 
Who ransom'd us, and haler too — bea! 
And treat their loathsome hurts 8° 

mine own ; : 
And so wear out in almsieed and ae 


lord the 


ad H t 
grieving &@ 


mingle with your nies 
before your 


Which wrought the ruin of my 
King.’ 
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All is said now—and all done too; for the act of will was 
the doing. Furthermore we are told how the good nuns took 
her to themselves ; and she “still hoping, fearing ‘ is it yet 
too late ??” went her appointed way. And a few short years 
past by, and the pious sisters chose her to rule over them for 
“her good deeds, and her pure life,” and likewise for “ the 

wer of ministration in her.” And again a few short years, 
and the magnificent queen, the humble penitent, the saintly 
abbess, her sacrifice accomplished and her work accepted, 
past— 

To where beyond these voices there is peace." 


So ends the Idylls of the King. Has not the Laureate done 
well—chosen a worthy theme, and wrought it into grand 
harmony like a true poet? Shall we not forgive him that he 
has sometimes, in former days, wearied us with commonplace, 
and vexed us with a jangled rhyme? Let bygones be bygones : 
the last lay is perfect. We are proud of our Laureate and the 
better of his song. 














Ant. VII.—POOR LAW REFORM. 


. Reform of the Poor Law System in Ireland ; or Facts 
and Obse yeations on the inadequ {cy of the ¢ rk gq 
system of Poor Relief. By Denis Phelan, M. RAC. | 
Dublin: Alex. Thom and Sons, Abbey-st. 1839. 

2. Lwelfth Annual Report of the Commission rs for 
administe ? Ing the Law s for kelief of the Poor in Lr 
land. Dublin: A. Thom, 1859. 


We are all familiar with the picture of ‘The Tight Shoe” 
—the tortured look of the customer, pointing to the spo 
where the pinch is felt ; the plausible face of the shoemaker 
assuring the sufferer that the fit is perfect. There are not 
many who are anxious to remedy the evils which they do 
not feel, or who indeed are ready to believe in their existence; 
and the class in the community who necessarily are farthest 
from feeling, and cons equen tly are slowest in removing, 
the sufferings which unsuitable enactments inflict upon the 
poor and la bouring classes, is that from which the Legisla- 
ture is selected. How can the opulent ap preciate the 
- ardships which the daily pressure of want inflicts? How 

an the well-born and respected understand the harshness 
W with which even humane acts can be accompanied? If 
sickness falls upon the rich as it does upon the poor, the 
struggle for life or health is not fought out in the wards of 
a public hos spital, upon a straw bed, with no sight around 
but of suffering and misery, tended, too often neglected, by 
hirelings. Even in the cases, common to the pauper and 
the purse-proud, of sickness and of death, they have not 

like the same comforts to alleviate the pain of the one, nor 
tho same consolations to assuage the terrors of the other. 

ach an act of earnest self-sacrifice is rare as that of Mr. 
; ere Poster, entering the forecabin of an emigrant ship as 
a passenger, and enduring all the inconveniences of a voyage 
ee in order that he may really know, and knowing 
learn how to remedy, the evils which the poor emigrant 
had to endure. But ps anyone becoming willingly, and 
with a like purpose, the pauper inmate of an Iris h Union 
Workhouse, even if a a thing were equally possible. 
lt is much easier to pay occasional visits, to see w hite-washed 
walls, clean floors, tidily-made-up beds, rows of children 
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with sleek hair and white bibs, then to read of so many 
thousand paupers relieved and so many thousand pounds 
expended, an then to see by the blue book “ presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
that Commissioners ‘‘ are happy in being enabled to report” 
this and that, and the noble lord or the honourable mem- 
ber sits in his library chair, and congratulates himself upon 
the excellence of the system he said ‘‘ aye, aye” to in the 
House, and helped to make the law of the land. Who hears 
the groan of the pauper from the infirm or hospital wards ? 
Who witnesses the anguish of the mother separated from 
her child—it may be her only, her fatherless child? Who 
sees despair seizing upon the sick man with no alternative 
but to enter the hospital and leave his helpless brood 
perishing outside, or to take them all into ‘‘ the Union” 
with him, and break up that little home for ever? Few, 
few indeed whose hearts can truly sympathise with these 
humble but most poignant sorrows, fewer still who have 
any power or any influence to alter a law or the adminis- 
tration of it, by which such afflictions are daily cast upon 
the poor of this country. Pauperism is decreasing, the 
Returns show it ;—the rates are lessening, it is plain the 
law is working well; why, even the Ztmes and the Globe 
are writing in admiration of the way things are going on 
here, and wish that the English Poor Law administration 
could show like results—the shoe fits admirably, it is mere 
nonsense to complain, everything seems right, what more 
should a reasonable man require? Happily for the poor, 
there are some who take another tone to this. Happily 
for the sake of humanity, there are some who do not take 
official reports as final and conclusive evidence of all stated 
- them, who go deeper, seek information from better and 
more reliable sources, and learning the truth, and the whole 
truth, press it upon public attention, and seek to arouse 
that which must regulate the conduct of Commissioners 
nt $a irae which must influence even Parliament 
is Wel “ape , well-informed, healthy public opinion. It 
of the ti l ‘he community that this should beso. It is one 
dis ee a which come to us from the enjoyment of 
“cant — itution, that social evils should not lie fester- 
» Se ring, within the bosom of the body politic to 
‘toy the strength which the confidence of the people 
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gives, or to deprive the whole of that just balance of forces 
in which real vigour, true power consists. Terrible warnings 
have been given to the ruling classes in this realm, of the 
consequences which result from leaving without enquiry 
and redress the deeply-felt grievances of the masses. Such 
in England were the Manchester riots, such were the 
Rebecca risings in Wales, such to a great extent was the 
Whiteboy system in Ireland, The governing classes did 
not know, or did not sympathise with, the grievances under 
which the people groaned. For their wrongs the law 
afforded them no remedy; they sought it in “‘the wild 
justice of revenge.” At the present day is the political 
horizon of England clear? While millions are spent upon 
putting ‘‘the sick man,” Turkey, upon his legs again; 
while Japan is treated to an embassy, the liveliest anxiety 
shown to get a footing in the very capital of China, and 
the Italian question setting all our statesmen by the ears, 
would it not be well of them to look around at home, and 
see if there be not constantly recurring evidences that 
whatever Ministry be ‘‘in,” or whatever party in opposition, 
there is an entire want of confidence in the government, 
the legislature, and the tribunals of the country? Were 
this not so, Chartism would not continue to be ‘‘ a fact;” 
cheap newspapers, whose staple topic is derision of all that 
is exalted in station, would not enjoy a circulation ning 
almost that of ‘ the Thunderer’” itself ; and Strikes of fearfu 
magnitude would not occur to mark how much the times 
are out of joint when working men take the remedy ot 
their grievances into their own hands. Would these and 
such things exist if they who should reform would inform 
themselves of what needed reformation? Assuredly it is 
not for lack of desire to do what is right, that our legislators 
do not doit. We believe that a true and earnest patriotism, 
no less that a real and active philanthropy exists, either 
sufliciently strong to give motive power to ellicient exerlon. 
Unfortunately we believe, there has ape up in latter 
years a system which stands between the enquirin public 
and due enquiry, we mean that of Commissions. The duty 
of administering a law is entrusted to three or five or seven 
men: the number generally is odd ; ‘‘ there’s luck in | 
numbers,” we say at this side of the water. It is convenient 
sometimes, or the contrary ; if Warren Hastings could have 
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commanded but a casting vote, he need not have perverted 
English forms of procedure to procure the hanging of 
Nuncomar, These Commissioners exercise authority with 
a despotism which a modern ruler might envy, issue orders 
which receive all the ready rs of a Ukase, appoint 
or dismiss officials with a nod, regalate salaries, direct 
expenditure, the opposition of local bodies notwithstanding ; 
in brief, exercise power with an omnipotence towering over 
Parliament itself. And Parliament is very much obliged 
to the Commission for saving it so much trouble, and “ takes 
its word for a thousand pound.” And the Government 
backs it up whatever it says, for the labour of administration 
is taken off the shoulders of the Home Secretary, and of 
course the Commission has enquired into everything, and 
has always done what was right, and must be supported. 
And so it has come to pass that Commissions and Commis- 
sioners govern the country, with no remedy but a tardy 
appeal to Parliament, too busy to engage itself in a series 
of small complaints, or a process in a law court too expen- 
sive and too precarious to be undertaken by a private 
individual. In fine, this system of Commissions is, in 
itself, unconstitutional, and has grown to be a grievance, 
iu no respect more than in standing between the most 
influential of the community and enquiry; in inducing 
them to accept Parliamentary Reports and Parliamentary 
Returns as full and reliable sources of information, in 
keeping down that active spirit of investigation which 
should be exerted to arrive at the real condition ot the 
social community, and in fostering that laziness and torpor 
which opulence and power are so calculated to produce. 
To those then whom rank and station remove so far from 
opportunities of seeing what are the real wants of their 
brethren less favoured by fortune, it should be a duty to 
seize eagerly upon every means of acquiring information 
as to the condition of those who constitute the vast majority 
: ‘an social family,—most of all that of the most helpless, 
ee abject, the most dependant of all, of the poor, of 
; hom the great Father has left always with us,— 
a sole dependance is in Him,—whom when we cherish, 
age and love, our work becomes likest His. For our 
y does not end when we pay the taxman our assessment, 

it behoves us to see it is properly expended, and the 
; purpose 


-_ 
a 
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for which it is intended—the adequate relief of the poor— 
duly discharged. Nor should we be satisfied to give our 
vote that one worthy man or another should sit as g 
guardian of the poor; we should see that a better policy 
guides his acts than simply to keep down the rates, 
In a word, we should not consider our duty to the poor 
discharged when we discharge our duty to the law, in which 
something of the spirit of Christian charity should be 
heartily, thoroughly, and effectively infused. 

We doubt if there be in Ireland any one whose opinions 
as to the condition of the poor and upon the subject of their 
relief deserve more attentive consideration than those which 
may be put forward by the gentleman the title of whose 
pamphlet is at the head of this article. In the performance 
of his public and private duties he has been long and closely 
in contact with the poor ; out of office in the exercise of his 
benevolent profession, in office discharging the duties of 
Assistant Poor-law Commissioner and Inspector. Recount- 
ing with no unworthy pride what are his claims to attention 
when he offers his views and suggestions upon the subject 
of Reform of the Poor-law System in Ireland, he informs 
us that his connexion with that system commenced in 1835 
and did not terminate till 1855. Such experience, such 
means of observation have been enjoyed by, perhaps, no 
other person in Ireland; they have led Mr. Phelan to con- 
clusions of a gravely important character, and to ascertain 
whether he be correct or whether he be mistaken is an en- 
quiry which imperatively demands the earliest attention ot 
the country and the legislature. The conclusions to which 
Mr. Phelan has arrived are the following :— be 

1. That Poor Relief, according to the letter and spirit 
of the provisions of the first section of the Poor Law kx- 
tension Act of 1847, is insufficiently afforded in Ireland. 

2. That Poor Relief cannot be adequately afforded under 
the almost exclusive system of in-door relief practised in 
Ireland. 

3. That it can only be sufficiently given under a mixed 
system of workhouse and out-door relief, similar to that 
practised in England and in some parts of Scotland ; and 

4. That relief can be safely and sufficiently given 1 
Ireland under that mixed system. 

Now, the Poor Law Commissioners open their Report 
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with an elaborately tabulated statement of the inmates in 
Union Workhouses for the preceding 52 weeks, from which 
we learn that the minimum was reached on the 28th August, 
1958, and that it was 36,190, and that the number increased 
till on the 12th February, 1859, it reached its maximum, 
46,592. From the same table we gather that the average 
weekly cost of maintenance never exceeded 2s, 23d.,* and 
that it wasaslowas ls. 10d. There is another Table which 
shows the maximum number relieved out of the Workhouses 
to have been 1538, and the minimum 968. At the former 
date, 12th March, 1859, the total expenditure was £68 Is. 
being rather less than 103d for the weekly maintenance of 
each individual; at the second date, 2nd October, 1808, 
£45 19s, 3d. was expended, giving a like average of less 
than 114d. Then we learn that the 163 Unions into which 
Ireland is divided, had a population in 1851 of 6,552,000 ; 
that there were admitted 134,913 individuals, of whom 
47,515 were admitted while sick and 87,398 in health ; that 
2,454 saw the light (Heaven help them !) in the Workhouse 
during the same period (the year ending 29th Sept., 1859), 
and that 9,395 found their last resting place in the paupers’ 
grave. During the same period the expenditure was 
£407,635, upon a grand total relieved of 177,205 indoor, 
and 5,851 out-door; and then we have the statement put 
forward by the Commissioners with a complacency to which 
the Gaudeamus of the Times has given effect, that there 
has been a decrease in expenditure of £41,254, or 8.27 per 
cent., and in the number relieved of 9,030, or 4.1 per cent., 
and that the amount of rates collected has undergone a de- 
crease of 10.5 per cent. At this news the rigid economist 
rubs his hands, and there are some, no doubt, who will 
os it as the opening of a prospect that poor-rates will 
eed reach a vanishing point. Yet what really do 
et Ht ures prove? Give them the weight which of them- 
lead ey deserve, admit to the full all they say, give the 
 apeirceeg the value of these figures, they amount just 
pa os at the total number relieved during the year 

Ae averago daily number which, as will be seen, Mr. 
thing) nie a which is, of course, an entirely different 
eve 8 an reland, in-door and out-door, shows that | in 
“ery vo of the population received some relief, or in the 





* Thi “ll Sele: 
4 ca poewnred in Christmas week, when food of a better kind 


given in some Unions, 
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proportion of 2.7 per cent.; and that the total number ad- 
mitted into the Workhouses during the year was in the 
proportion of 1 in 48 of the population, or 2 percent. Now, 
what is there in these facts to afford a satisfactory solution 
of the question which Mr. Phelan has raised as to the suffi. 
ciency of the relief afforded? No matter what are the 
numbers, or what the cost,—no matter whether these num- 
bers be or be not lessening, whether the amount of rates 
be or be not decreasing,—the conscientious, right-minded 
man will not allow himself to be led away from the real 
question at issue ;—it is this :—whether or not the existing 
Poor Law system in Ireland, as at present administered, 
provides fully, fairly, and adequately for the relief of the 
poor of the country? Mr. Phelan says ‘ No” :—how he 
Sp his negative we shall proceed to state. | 

n the year 1857 an average daily number of 816,982 
yaupers was relievéd during the year in 629 Poor Law 
Unions in England and Wales; 113,895 in Workhouses, 
703,587 outside. Of the out-door class 412,076 were heads 
of families, and 291,511 the wives or children of such heads, 
who resided with them. The population in which this ex- 
tent of relief was received amounted to 17,980,000, so that 
4.55 per cent., or one in every 22 of the population was in 
receipt of it during the year. . P 

In Scotland the average daily number of “ registered 
and of “casual” poor in receipt of relief during the same 
year was 82,222, nearly all heads of families, and the aver 
age of their wives and children 37,231; total, 119,409, 
which is 3.90 per cent., or one in 253 of the population, 
then stated to be about 3,064,560. 6,019 was the number 
in workhouses, 113,434 on out-door relief. 

In the same year, ended 30th September, the avers re 
daily number that received relief in Ireland was 51,/*0; 
of whom 60,772 were relieved in workhouses, and 04 
outside, The population is stated to have been 6,018,108 
therefore relief was received by 0.86 per cent., or I in 116. 
(pp. 1-2.) 

Let us apply these tests to the figures given by ine 
Commissioners in theirlast Report. We have already -_ 
that putting the extent of relief afforded at its hig a 

ly lieved during te 
pressure, namely, the total number re Aes: 
year, that only 1 in every 35 of the population — 
any relief; but taking the average daily number, ( Repor 
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166) a result which brings us nearer to the true state of 
affairs presents itself. It is not necessary to go into parti- 
culars ; for instance, to point out the inequality with which 
the pressure of relief bears upon different districts, the 

undage of the expenditure on the valuation being in one 
Paion as low as 4d., while in another it reaches 2s. 2d. ; 
but taking the total average daily number relieved in the 
workhouse, which is given as 45,781 for the year ending 
th September, 1855, that would show that such relief 
was given to 1 in 143 of the population, or to the extent of 
0,69 inevery 100, If there be any force in the argu- 
ment which is founded upon the disparity between 1 in 22 
of the population of England and Wales, 1 in 253 of the 
a of Scotland, and 1 in 116 of the population of 

land receiving benefit from the laws for the relief of the 
poor, that decrease which seems to be a subject for congra- 
tulation is really but stronger proof that an adequate amount 
of relief is not administered to the poor of this country.* 

“But” (says Mr. Phelan) “the disparity in respect to the 
numbers assisted in each country is not more striking than 
the mode in which relief is administered in each. In Great 
Britain the average daily number of the indoor class, during 
the year, was in the proportion of 1 to 175 of the population, 
whilst that of the outdoor was 1 in 253. But, reversely, in 
Ireland the daily average of the indoor class was 1 in 
118 ; that of the outdoor class, 1 in 6,300 of the population.” 
It may be well, hereafter, to consider this in another aspect, 
asto the effects which this almost exclusive system of 
workhouse relief has upon the population morally ; but for 
the present it is suflicient to leave the supporters of the law 


; : The total number relieved indoor was 177,205, of which the 
merree isgiven as 45,781. The calculation has been made 
bi t ahireaed, to which something should be added for the daily 
7 het of the total relieved outdoor, which is given as 5,851. Adding 
<tr mage number in the proportion which this bears to the 
a i er indoor, the result would be, 1 in 188 of the population, 
which a pent: There is some discrepancy between the data on 

swat elan makes his calculations and the figures given by the 
relieved i tons Mr. Phelan sets down the average daily number 
Renton aes as 51,726, of which 50,772 was relieved in work- 
166.) is latter number the Commissioners give as 50,688, (p. 
6 @ takes the population of Ireland as 6,013,103; they as 


952,055, (p. 233.) “We have. i ‘ 
¥ the Geir. e have, in all cases, used the figures as given 
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a3 at present administered in Ireland, (if indeed there are 
any such except those officially connected with its adminis- 
tration,) upon the horns of the dilemma on which Mr. 
Phelan has put them :—‘‘ lst That the number in need of 
poor relief is far Jess, relatively to population, in Ireland 
than in England, or in Scotland ; or 2nd, that relief is given 
too freely in Great Britain; or that relief is afforded in- 
sufficiently in Ireland,” (p. 3.) There cannot be anyone so 
heedless of assertion as to support the first inference, If it 
be the case, as it is, that a far lower scale of animal com- 
fort be tolerated by the humbler classes in this country than 
in England, so much the worse say we. In Donegal not 
long since, it was seen that, so truly miserable was the 
scale of living upon which the poor subsisted from day to 
day, the very moment that any, the least diminution of it 
took place, then, at once, without pause or delay, the whole 
population fell into a state of absolute starvation. It would 
be incredible, if the fact were not painfully undeniable, that 
there were found some who could say that, complaints of 
distress were ill-founded, because, forsooth, sea weed and 
such precarious supplies of food had been, year after year, 
the ordinary support ofa large population, In the very 
Report before us, is a long correspondence, full of harrowing 
details as to the condition of the people in a portion of the 
Belmullet Union, the result being that, in the year 1309, 
Ireland in a state of unexampled prosperity, taxation 
steadily decreasing, pauperism on the decline, the Com- 
missioners ‘‘ are happy in being enabled to report that not 
a single death through privation has yet (June) taken 
place,” The bare possibility of such a contingency marks 
the existence ofa state of things among the poor, which 
shows prosperity to be neither high nor general. Nor does 
it need reference to the still continuing drain of emigration, 
to the condition of the dwellings of the working classes in 
Ireland unchanged as they are amidst the general improve- 
ment, or to the personal experience of those whom business 
or humanity takes much among the poor in this country and 
on the other side of the channel, the fact is undeniable that 
sources of employment, are fewer, the means of industry 
less, the earnings of the working classes smaller, their 
material condition less satisfactory, the prospects of distress 
more imminent upon the slightest casuality, and con- 
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sequently that the number in need of relief is, relatively to 
population, greater 1n Ireland than in England or Scotland, 
and that too beyond allcomparison. If there be an English- 
man who doubts it, let him withdraw his plea against the 
repeal of the law of removal. If the wide spread and 
severe poverty of this country and the greater comfort of 
the poor in England were not conceded facts, where would 
be the force of the cry (senseless though in truth it is)— 
“ We will be inundated with Irish paupers if you let them 
come over here freely and abolish the law of removal and 
settlement?” Next, if relief be given too freely in England, 
it is wonderful it has never been found out, and it behoves 
the English rate-payers to look to it; but heaven help their 

or if they be dragged down to the condition of the 
Irish, We once heard a good Bishop say, “ he never 
knew an instance of a man injuring himself by a charity 
beyond his means ;” History tells much, but the strangest 
story it would have to relate would be that the poor of 
England were, in the middle of the 19th century, enjoy- 
ing a plethora of relief, that the pauper found himself 
in lembarras des richesses/! But this, too, not being so, 
we fall necessarily into the conclusion that relief is afforded 
insufficiently in Ireland. 

There are some classes as to whom, no heart is so callous 
as to wish relief withheld from them, no spirit so starveling 
as to stint or limit it. All admit it is for the profit of the 
community that the youth of the country should be brought 
up in good health, streng, capable of going through the life 
of labour to which they are born. No one would send the 
aged and infirm off to caverns, to perish of hunger, or to be 
the prey of wild beasts ; all admit that old age and infirmity 
should be protected and comforted. It appears that at the 
me of the last Census (1851) there were in Ireland 
468,249 persons over 60 years of age, and, Mr. Phelan states, 
that an examination of the tables show that about 110,000 
these lived in fourth class residences, a fact sufliciently 
conclusive as to the poverty in which they exist. The Com- 
uissioners Report (p. 199) enables us to see to a certain 
a the classification of persons relieved, but not to 
erat how many of these would consist of persons of 
fin — gm Using the statement so far as it goes, we 

at the classes not able-bodied, who were relieved, 
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numbered during the half-year to 25th March, 1858, 41,836, 
of which 17,455 were children under 15, 15,780 being 
orphans or other children relieved without either parent ; 
in the half-year ending 29th September, 1858, 43,405 not 
able-bodied were relieved; of these, 16,946, of whom 
15,210 were relieved without either parent, were children 
under 15: the balances, for the one period, 24,431, for the 
other, 26,459 ; supposing all to be of the aged class referred 
to, which they are not, would still show an enormous dis- 
proportion to the number (over 100,000), to whose poverty 
the residences they occupy, fourth-class dwellings, sufficient: 
ly testify. But they are not all of the class referred to. 
Of that class, are the greater number, no doubt, of 172 
males relieved out-door in the first period, and 158 in the 
second (Table No. 10, p. 199.) So too, of 437 and 433 
females also so relieved in the respective periods. We have 
no clue, even by conjecture, to the proportion of lunatics, 
insane persons, and idiots, but we may fairly assume that 
few, very few indeed, of the aged have been classed in the 
large numbers entered as admitted “ sick,” and coming 
under the denomination ‘not able-bodied.” There were 
11,104 admitted in fever and other contagious diseases ; 
we apprehend not many of these were over 60 years of age; 
and it is highly probable a like remark is applicable to 2,031 
admitted as suffering from accidental injury. Of the bal- 
ance, 33,880 admitted as suffering under diseases other than 
febrile, the proportion of aged is likely to be very small. 
We are told (p. 14) that in the twelvemonth from April, 
1858, to April, 1859, 1,119 died in the Workhouses of Age; 
in our desire to extract from these returns anything tending 
to throw light on the enquiry, we give it, but we must con- 
fess our inability to state the bearing it has ee the endea- 
vour to get at some notion of the extent to which relief has 
been afforded to aged persons in distressed circumstances, of 
whom it appears incontestably that over 100,000 were in 
the Country in 1851, and as to whose relief, so insufficient 
and unsatisfactory information is afforded. We have r- 
ferred to those admitted sick to the workhouses ; tee 
return No. 15, (p. 228) gives 47,515 as the total edmnitie 
in sickness. ‘There were, it seems, (Table No. 19, p. 19 
about 500 males, with about twice that number of depen: h 
ants, and of females a rather less number than 500, wit 
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about an equal number of dependants, in receipt of out-door 
relief in cases of sickness or accident, and to that extent 
we are free to exoncrate the administration from the remarks 
which the almost exclusive indoor system seems to warrant. 
In this part of the enquiry, dealing now with the question, 
whether in regard to the sick poor, the system as at present 
administered is calculated to afford full and adequate relief 
to the poor, we are glad to find the evidence docs not rest 
on mere figures, or upon inferences deducible from them. 
Figures afford debateable ground, massed together, arrang- 
ed in formal rows, or marshalled to support this argument 
or contest that, they are to many as an unknown tongue, 
and utterly unintelligible. ‘lake for example, the recent 
enquiry at Cork as to the state of the children. The Com- 
missioners turned and twisted the figures and put them 
into this shape and that, and then contidently propounded 
the statement that the state of affairs in that Union was 
rather satisfactory than otherwise. On the other hand, the 
Mayor of Cork produced them under a totally different 
aspect, and boldly asserted that under such a system, the 
whole population would soon be exhausted. Doubtless 
there was many a man, whose sound sense and clear 
head yet failed him to say to which he should trust, 
and who like King James between the two contending law- 
yers, was like enough to believe both to be right. But 
there is a description of evidence which a clear head, a cool 
judgment, and sound good sense can understand and can 
examine into, and will be able to accept as worthy of cre- 
dence, or reject as unreliable. We refer to the simple 
statement of experiences, and the results of observations ; 
upon the credibility of the witnesses, and their means of 
acquiring information, the reception or refusal of their opi- 
regime tge rest. Mr. Phelan expresses his opinion (p. 39), 
ae oe : not desirable, without necessity, to send persons 
vale orkhonse society, such as the families of sick fathers, 
Widows with children from five to fifteen, who only re- 
{uire temporary relief, who could be assisted at far less cost 
i hana, where morally and socially they would be far 
_ attended to ;” and he lays before the public the letters 
: several medical officers of Hospitals and Dispensaries on 
the ae They are too important not to quote from 
mireely, ‘I have had,” says one gentleman, a House 
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Surgeon of an Infirmary in Cork, “ large opportunities of 
observing the wants and privations of poor families when 
sickness obliged the head and support of them to go to hos. 
pe Were it not for the help afforded them by the 
‘incent de Paul Society their position would be Yeally 
deplorable. Invariably they pledge every article of pro- 
perty they possess before appealing to the charitable for 
assistance. When I resided in the Fever Hospital | found 
considerable difficulty in preventing poor men, not perfectly 
restored to convalescence, from leaving the house too soon, 
owing to their anxiety to go to work at once for the sup- 
port of their wives and children. Many of them I knew to 
fall an easy prey to consumption, not having sufficient food 
or clothing after leaving hospital. In a word, I will give 
you the everyday scene occurring on a patient coming to 
the hospital. The wife prayed hard to be allowed to take 
away her husband’s coat, hat, and shoes, in order, as she 
said, that she may provide a little supper for her children. 
I feel perfectly satisfied many of those children took fever 
‘more from their system being lowered from want and pri- 
vation than from contagion. It would be a great blessing 
if the Poor Law Act were so amended as to allow of sup- 
ort being given to the families of men struck by sickness. 
lhe charitable and benevolent do a great deal in relieving 
their distress, but it is advisable that the law should make 
provision for them.” 

But why do not these people save something for a rainy 
day? Let another medical gentleman answer. “ It has 
almost invariably happened in my practice in Galway, that 
when the father or head of a family was ill, there was a 
want of sustenance not only for the patient, but also for 
the entire family ; a condition easily accounted for, when 
we consider that nineteen out of every twenty of this class 
of patients are tradesmen or labourers living on their daily 
wages, the earnings of each day being barely able to meet 
its own wants.” 

But why then do they not apply for poor law aid—per- 
sons disabled by sickness or accident can be relieved out 0! 
the house or in it? “ Out-door relicf, (says another gen- 
tleman, a clerk of an important union, Waterford), in cases 
of sickness or accident is only given where the certificate 
of the medical officer shows that removal to the workhouse 
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or fever hospital would be attended with dangerous results.” 
Another says, “‘ There is a class amongst whom I am aware 
t distress occasionally exists, through sickness, acci- 
ent, or want of 9 aa, a ; this class are poor labourers, 
with families, who are householders, and who if compelled 
to enter a workhouse, would be obliged to disperse their 
little stock of furnituré, &c., and be thereby rendered per- 
manent inmates of it. Their repugnance to workhouse re- 
lief, for this reason, as well as the disgrace they consider the 
title of a pauper entails, excludes them from all relief under 
the presentsystem.” If an official answer be wanted to the 
above enquiry, we think we can find one ready to our hand in 
the correspondence as to the appalling distress in Belmullet 
Union (Report, pp. 29-55). ‘There is ample room in the 
workhouse for all persons likely to require relief; and the 
continuance or refusal of out-door relief te persons to. whom 
it may legally be given by the Board of Guardians is a 
matter wholly within the discretion of the Guardians.” In 
a word, the Alpha and Omega of the relief of the poor in 
lreland is comprised in the formula,—‘ The workhouse is 
the test of destitution, there is room there, anyone really 
destitute would be glad to accept that relief.” The theory 
which English feeling has revolted from, but which has 
been worked out to the full extent of its inhumanity in Ire- 
land, has been stated by the Zimes thus: ‘‘ When the Eng- 
lish new poor law was first framed and all these buildings 
with their expensive staffs, rose up around us, it never was 
meant that the out-door relief system should come in to the 
extent it has. Indoor relief was almost exclusively con- 
templated, and the workhouse test was to distinguish the 
cases of real want from all others. But the workhouse test 
has fallen into disuse; the popular feeling of the country 
has set it largely aside, and now we have colossal fabrics 
of union workhouses all over the country which are only 
partially filled, but which still remains a charge upon the 
rates ” 
4 met there is the Medical Charity Act, and will not that 
cal _ cases p es Many of the sick poor,” says a medi- 
Ag eman writing from the Co. Kerry, “ are sadly in 
ain ’ 8ppropriate sustenance, and even bedclothes far 
re than medicine.” Another, from the Co. Leitrim, 


Bays; 
as: The Convalescence of the sickpoor is, as a rule, 


u 
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more protracted than that of persons in more comfortable 
circumstances, which is to be attributed to the want of 
fe nourishment ; and it would be a great blessing 
if a medical officer had the power to order some nutriment 
instead of calomel and castor oil.” Again from another, 
the same testimony :—‘ There are no means of procuring 
fit. sustenance for the sick except in a small way in cases 
where the head of a family is ill and unfit to be removed 
to the workhouse, and then the relieving officer gives a 
couple of were per week, which, in some cases, has to 
support the family as far as it may. Many of these poor 
people can get nothing but a drink of water and of oat. 
meal gruel.” 

Are the Commissioners cognizant of this need for an 
extension of out-door relief? It cannot be doubted that 
their desire must be, that the law so far as it authorises 
out-door relief in Ireland should be a dead letter, and that 
the workhouse should be the sole mode of affording relief, 
whenthey are sanctioning from time to time the all but en- 
tire extinction of relieving officers in unions, wardens who 
can give tickets of admission to the workhouse being substitu- 
ted. Is itnecessary to continue extracts from the testimony 
borne by medical officers and other officials to the fact that 
the poor law as now administered in Ireland is entirely 
inadequate to the wants of the poor? Is it necessary to 
heap proof upon proof, upon the statement of many, the 
most competent to offer such evidence and speaking ot 
what exists in every province in the kingdom, that wide- 
spread, constant suffering is to be found, that the law fails 
to reach some cases, and that the law such as it is, will 
not be extended to others. Is it to the credit of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature of the country, that with an expensive 
administration, Commissioners, Clerks, Inspectors, watching 
over the manner in which the enactments for the relief ot 
the poor are carried out, it yet can be said; “1 know 
many instances of servants, tradesmen, and labourers, who 
would have perished with their families were it not for the 
timely succour afforded them by the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul?” Such is the written declaration of an M.D. and 
Medical Officer of a dispensary in the County Cork. (p. 42) 
It is easy to say why these things exist; the evil is in the 
too stringent application of the workhouse test. Zout exces 
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mone au crime. That system of relief which the good sense 
and humanity of England has kept within due bounds, has 
been given an all-but-exclusive operation in Ireland. The 
circumstances of the country, the feelings of the people, 
the wants of the poor, have been disregarded, that rates 
may be lessened, and pauperism present an apparent de- 
crease. Fearing that a greater expense, a lareer number 
of poor, a wider extent of relief would have to be provided 
for, if outdoor relief were not made strictly exceptional, the 
workhouse system has been made the inexorable rule. 


Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt. 


Lavish expenditure has been avoided ; but the poor have 
been left without adequate relief. =~ 

The existing law, and the present administration of it, 
being, then, both open to amendment, the next step is the 
consideration of suggestions for improvement. But before 
entering upon an examination of the reforms which Mr. 
Phelan thinks called for, and of the alterations which the 
Commissioners have proposed, it seems essential to a right 
understanding of what classes it is thought expedient and 
necessary in Hagland, to relieve out of the workhouse, and 
what classes indoor, to give in full the Amended Order of 
December 21, 1844, of the Poor Law Commissioners for 
England and Wales. That document is as follows :— 


“Art. I. very able-bodied person, male or female, requiring 
relief from any parish within any of,the said Unions, sha!! be relieved 
wholly in the workhouse of the Union, together with such of the 
family of every such able-bodied person as may be resident with him 
or her, and may not be in employment, and together with the wife of 
wey such able-bodied male person, if he be a married man, and if 
she be resident with him, save and except in the following cases :— 

Ist. Where such person shall require relief on account of sudden 
and urgent necessity. 
2nd. Where such persons shall require relief on account of any 
sickness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity, effecting such person 
or “| of his or her family. 
3rd. Where such person shall require relief for the purpose of defray- 
ng the expenses, either wholly or in part, of the burial of any of his or 


her oan 

’ ther pare = person, being a widow, shall bein the first six months 
Sth. oe such person shall be a widow, and have a legitimate 

pr ts onary children dependent upon her, and incapable of 

th ng his or her livelihood, and have no illegitimate child born after 
© commencement of her widowhood. 
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° 
6th. Where such porson shall be onyiest in any gaol or place of 
safe custody, subject always to the regulation contained in Art. 4. 
7th. Where such person shall be the wife or child of any able-bodied 
man who shall be in the service of Her Majesty, as soldier, sailor, or 
marine. 

&th. Where any able-bodied person, not being a soldier, Sailor, or 
marine, shall not reside within the Union, but the wife, child or 
children of such person shall reside within the same, the Board of 
Guardians of the Union, according to their discretion, may, subject 
to the regulation contained in Art. 4., afford relief in the workhouse 
to such wife, child, or children, or may allow out-door relief for ary 
such child or children, being within the age of nurture, and resident 
with the mother within the Union. 

Art. IT. In every case in which out-door relief shall be given on 
aceount of sickness accident, or infirmity, to any able-bodied male 
person, or to auy of the family of such person, an extract from the 
medical officer’s weekly report (if any such officer have attended the 
case), stating the nature of such sickness, accident, or infirmity, 
shall be specially entered on the Minutes of the proceedings of the 
Board of Guardians of the day on which the relief was ordered, or 
subsequently allowed. But a certificate from a medical officer of 
the Union, or from the medical practitioner attending the case, will 
be received.” 


Under the existing Irish enactments, Boards of Guardians 
have the option of relieving in the workhouse or out of it, 
certain classes of destitute poor. None others can be re- 
lieved out of the work-houses, except under the permission 
of an Order from the Commissioners, The classes marked 
in Italics would in Ireland, require such an Order before 
they could be relieved otherwise than in the workhouse. 

But in order to see the full scope of the intentions of 
those who framed the above Order, and the extent of the 
relief which may be dispensed in virtue of it, the Explana- 
tory letter accompanying it must be read. 


Art. I. Exception 1.—“ By sudden and urgent necessity ” the 
commissioners understand any case of destitution requiring instant 
relief, as house-burning, robbery, sudden loss of a horse or other 
animal, or of any acticle by means of which the person's earnings 
were chiefly obtained, &c. “It is to be remarked further, that this 
exception does not authorize permanent out-door relief in any case. 
A case originally of sudden and urgent necessity, which subsequently 
requires continued relief, loses its character of suddenness and ur- 
gency, and may then be relieved in the workhouse or outside. fie 

Exception 2.—The second exception provides for the case © “he 
able-bodied man who is himself insane, or temporarily on Se 
has met with an accident, or any of whose family require “4 
be relieved on the ground of insanity, infirmity, accident, or sito. 

Exception 4.—The exception of widows during the first six mont! 
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of their widowhood is adopted with a view of enabling persons thus 
situated to have an adequate interval for the purpose of making such 
arrangements for their support as their altered condition may require. 

Exception 5 —The exception of widows with children, so far as 


t relates to able-bodied widows in employment, is one respecting 
which the Guardians ought to exercise great circumspection in 


lying it in practice. ; 
=. tion 6.—It sometimes becomes necessary that the Guardians 


should be empowered to give relief to the wife and children in cases 
where the husband cannot be required to enter the workhouse on 
account of his being in a place of legal confinement. 

Exception 7.—The state of the law in reference to married women 
— in par. 10, and the peculiar rights and obligations of soldiers, 


sailors, and marines, render it desirable to give great latitude to the 


proceedings of the Board of Guardians in respect of the families of 
persons in these departments of the Queen’s service. ‘The seventh 
exception therefore allows of relief of any kind being given to the 
wife and children of a soldier, or sailor, or marine, whether in or 
out of the workhouse, without requiring the husband to come into 
the workhouse.” 


We can fancy how the notion of getting such a system 
into operation at this side of the channel would be received,— 
how a smile would break up the shrewd face of a Relieving 
officer, an official who has the difficult card to play, of 
serving the poor by the conscientious discharge of his duty, 
and of pleasing his masters, the Guardians, by keeping 
down the rates, and not allowing paupers to get ‘on the 
Division.” And yet in these provisions must be recognized 
an intimate knowledge of the condition of the poor and 
labouring classes, and a purpose, no less wise than benevo- 
lent, of affording them that measure of aid which their 
struggling circumstances require. 

Is it not wise, and is it not humane, to help the poor 
working man over the expenses of the burial of some 
member of his family, whose loss is affliction enough? 
Perhaps we shall be told that a parish coffin, a “frail tene- 
ment indeed, would answer sufficiently. Let those, who 
in their sorrow, spare no cost upon the seemly interment 
of relative or friend,—and who think velvet pall and sable 
plumes no more than becoming respect to the honoured 
cages such then believe, if they can, that the poor 
“soy no feelings, and let them offer, as suitable means of 
urial, the rude shell, the rough thin boards nailed scarcely 
enough to hold together. Within these few weeks past, 
we have ourselves seen, in the crowded streets of a town, 
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a pauper man in the union a with a child’s coffin such 
as we have described, tucked under one arm, and a spade 
over his shoulder. This was a pauper’s funeral ! 

Is it not wise, and is it not humane, that in the first 
hours of her bereavement, the widow should not be driven 
in among the friendless indifference of the workhouse 
wards ;—is it not wise, and is it not humane, to give her 
some time to look about her for some mode of industry to 
supply the place of the provider she has lost, and to make 
up for the expenses his death-sickness had brought upon 
their humble household ? : 

Is it not wise, and is it not humane, to aid the poor 
struggling widow, encumbered with the care and support 
of a young child, ‘‘ incapable of earning his or her liveli- 
hood ?”—is it wise, and is it humane, to stop her industry, 
to force her to break up her home, to compel her to enter 
the workhouse, to separate her from her little one, to become 
a pauper or to starve, she and her child,—or to thieve, or, 
goaded by despair, to do worse ? 

Let the clear heads and the honest hearts of Irish Guar- 
dians—Guardiens and Ratepayers though they be—judge 
and decide upon these questions. If persistence in the 
unwise and inhuman system of turning poverty into 
destitution, and driving all into the workhouse, do not work 
hearts of flesh into hearts of stone, it will be seen that this 
English system does not need the hand to be “ open as the 
day,” and that in the present circumstances of the Irish 
working classes relief can be afforded without its falling 
into the reckless, unchecked, and improvident distribution 
of former years. Nor is the system allowed to remain 4 
dead letter in England. During the year ending January, 
1858, there were relieved out of the workhouse 783,088, 
while 118,395 received indoor relief. The outdoor relief 
was distributed as follows :— 


Adult males, relieved in cases of sudden and urgent 


necessit) eee eee eee 129 
Do. onaccount of their own sickness, ac- ‘ 

cident, or infirmity ee 17,274 
Do. on account of the sickness, accident, 


or infirmity of any of the family, or 


of a funeral ... but ba 6,936 
Do. on account of want of work or other 
causes ase ead eee 6,865 


$1,204 


al 
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Brought forward vee ©6331, 204 
Wives and children under sixteen, of the above... «» 97,033 
Widows and their children... pas aon ..- 177,810 


Women and children relieved on account of their husbands 
or parents being in gaol, or in Her Majesty's service, or 





non-resident eee eee eee eee . eee 44,787 
Aged or infirm, (including orphans and other children, 

unatics and idiots) one ene ove --- 382,704 
Total outdoor relief bs am 1h wee 783,538 
Total indoor ie eae ise des w+» 113,395 


Total relieved, England and Wales, population, 17,930,000 846,933 


ne 





In Ireland, the returns are as follows :— 


No. in the half No. In the half 
year ended 20th year ended 29th 














March, 1858. Sept., 1858, 
OUTDOOR. 
Adult males permanently disabled by 
old age or infirmity (a) «+ - 172 158 
Adult women, do. (b) .. ce ae 433 
Families of the above (2) ... 125 128 
‘i Ocal QB Me 
152 152 
Adult males relieved in case of their 
own sickness or accident (c) we 520 484 
Adult women do, (d) ae 476 425 
Families of the above (c) 1190 1030 
ji (c) 414 354 
1604 1384 
Able-bodied widows, having two or 
more legitimate children Tihendent 
on them aS ae RS. 106 95 
Children of the above oa on 295 282 
Lunatics, insane persons, and idiots... 18 19 
Total outdoor relief ui oe = 785 3,432 
Total indoor . a ... 113,993 114,500 
Total relieved, Ireland, population, 
6,552,055° oon at .» 117,778 117,932 


‘~eutecenene 





a The system carried out in Ireland is not, therefore, the En lish 
system ; it is the doctrinaire plan of the advocates of the New Poor 
aw in England, which has never been carried out there, but which 
e fe of the ratepayers, scourged as they were during the famine, 
nabled the Irish Poor Law Commissioners to carry out in Ireland.” 
Neilson Handeock, L.L.D., On the importance of substituting the 
ow * era of rearing orphan children, for the system now pursued in 
orkhouses—a paper read before the Dublin Statistical Society. 
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It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Phelan should con. 
fidently argue that the due relief of the poor is more likely 
to be attained under the English than the Irish adminis. 
tration; he asserts that more relief than at present could 
be given in Ireland, without any additional cost, and ver 

considerably more at a very moderate cost. Into the 
financial view of the question we do not propose to enter, 
Our object is to direct attention upon the enquiry whether 
an amount of relief adequate to the wants of the poor, is at 
present administered in Ireland. If it be found that this is 
not so, we do not hesitate to say what should be done, ought 
not to be regulated by considerations of taxation. The 
average poundage of the expenditure on the valuation of the 
163 Irish Unions was, for the year 1857, ten pence, for the 
veor 1858, it was brought down to mine pence.* The 
lowest was, as already stated, 4d. (Loughrea Union ;) the 
highest 2s. 2d. (Kenmare.) This, or twice the amount, is 
not so alarming an amount of taxation as to be weighed in 
the balance against human suffering and human life. But 
even should there exist any well-grounded dread of the 
expense of supporting the poor getting a-head, so as 
seriously to affect the value of property, as it did in the 
famine years during the regime of the Inspectors appointed 
under the Temporary Relief Acts, (the ‘‘ Stirabout Cap- 
tains” as they were called amongst the people,) there is a 
deeply rooted opinion, the grounds of which should be ex- 
amined into, that, in regard to Establishment charges, 
Ireland has not been justly dealt with, and that some, or a 
proportion, of these expenses—the salaries of school 
teachers, medical officers, chaplains, and of the clerks (a 
great part of whose duties consist in furnishing returns to 
the Commissioners and to Parliament,) should be met out 
of the Consolidated Fund. Before the demand for increased 

relief to the poor is answered by the assertion that the 

country cannot afford it, this claim for justice as between 

the English and Irish establishments should be enquired 

into and adjusted. 

There is another source of relief which the law has 
closed, and which Mr. Phelan asks to have laid open. 





: k y ion is 

* It is not unimportant to state that the Tenement \ SS 
considerably lower than the real or the letting value of the prope 

rated, 
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This is that the quarter-acre clause, the drawback to the 
humanity (such as it was,) of the Act of the tenth of 
the Queen (cap. 31., §. 10,) should be repealed. It is 
rhaps unnecessary to say that no such law exists in 
Rngland, and that such a practice, as that of peremptorily 
refusing relief to a person possessed of some property, but 
which is not immediately convertible into the means of 
subsistence, does not exist there, appears from the letter of 
the Earl of Devon, the Secretary of the Poor Law Board. 
In the memorandum on the proposed alterations of the Poor 
Law and Medical Charities Acts, (Report, Appendix ix. p. 
133) there is no recommendation to repeal the quarter-acre 
clause, nor was there any such provision in the Bill pre- 
sented to Parliament in the present year, by Lord Naas and 
Mr. Whiteside, who then were members of the Irish Govern- 
ment. But the Commissioners, referring to the struggle 
for existence going on at Iniskea in the Belmullet Union, 
“feel bound to point out, that the main difficulty with 
which they are contending, next to the determination of the 
islanders not to part with their homes for a passage to the 
mainland and a subsequent unlimited prospect of main- 
tenance in the workhouse, is the existence of that state of 
the law which makes it illegal to relieve the head of a 
family, as a destitute person, so long as he retains the 
He ge of land exceeding a quarter of an acre,” (Jteport, 
18.) The islands referred to are situated in the Atlantic, 
our or five miles from the mainland, and form part of the 
Belmullet Union. Upon them is a population of somethin 
less than 300, who by cultivating potatoes, and to a small 
extent, barley, rye and oats, rt by fishing, manage to 
eke out subsistence. Besides this, there is some scanty 
pasturage, and upon these lands the people have some 
stock. On the 14th June last, the storm, which visited the 
entire of the kingdom, devastated these islands, inundating 
field after field of the cultivated ground. Early in July, 
tress beginning to be felt, a memorial was forwarded to 
Lord Eglinton, then Lord Licutenant, stating the facts. 
On the 24th the Commissioners’ Inspector (Mr. Richard 
‘ourke) reports on what he saw there. He thinks “the 
visitation will be severely felt by the islanders ;’—he “can 
see no prospect for 34 individuals who are returned as 
aving no resources”—“ for these persons he can see no 
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such suitable provision as the workhouse, (on the mainland 
of course,) which has ample accomodation for five times the 
number ;” ‘‘ for the others, who as landholders, are by law 
denied assistance from the rates, except in the very last 
extremity, the same mode of relief is available, if they 
qualify re lathes for receiving it by surrendering their 
land.” Sixteen days go by, and on the 9th of August, the 
Inspector learns from the Relieving Officer that “ com- 
plaints of destitution were made to him by several persons, 
and that outdoor relief was generally be but no 
disposition shown to profit by his offers of admission to the 
workhouse,’"—*‘‘ but he (the Relieving Officer) believes it 
impossible that those persons (without land or any ostensible 
mode of existence) should continue long able to obtain their . 
support, as at present, by the benevolence of the other in- 
I abitants who are better off; and that the time must shortly 
arrive when they will be driven to accept relief in the 
workhouse.” Time wears on, and on the 17th December, 
three months after his original report, the Inspector atates 
that he finds the weather had been so stormy as to prevent 
the Relieving Officer visiting the islands since the 8th of the 
previous month ; ‘‘ his impression was that the condition of 
some of the poorest of the people must have become criti- 
cal.” It seems time to do something, a ton of Indian meal 
is ordered from Ballina, and a Relieving officer is to take it 
into the island as soon after its arrival as the weather 
admits. It was the 4th of January before he got to the 
south island, and he “ found it necessary to give relief in 
four cases, three of them being persons permanently dis- 
abled by old age, and one being an able-bodied man who was 
to have come before the Board with his family—they being 
ina state of starvation. There are a good many able- 
bodied men and their families in distress on the island; in 
these cases I have offered an order to the workhouse and 4 
mode of transit, they refused; a good many of them have 
weak families.” He then names two who sought ad- 
mission, but who were rejected by the Board as holding 
more than a quarter of an acre of land, At this stage 
(January 17th) the Commissioners remind the Guardians, 
that the families can be relieved though the head of the 
family cannot; a legal quibble resorted to in 1848 to de - 
the hardships of the law. For the five weeks to the ot 
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February, relief was given at the island, to tle extent for 
the whole period of £1 1s. 10d. At last the Relieving 
Officer is driven to be a little more liberal; ‘‘ the parties 
now (March 5th) receiving outdoor relief, together with a 

many more who received none as yet, will starve 
unless the relief is continued to them,” until fine weather 
allows of their being got tothe workhouse; “a pood many 
are weak and sickly, particularly the children.” There is 
room in the workhouse ; no order is issued under the 2nd 
Section of 10 Vic. cap. 31., but the nea was im- 
perative, and the Relieving Officer gave relief to 75 persons, 
of whom only 9 were relievable under the 1st Section. 

On the 80th March the Inspector says, ‘‘ amongst these 
persons, thus receiving provisional relief, there are 13 
cases, representing 34 individuals, where the head of the 
family is in occupation of land exceeding a quarter of an 
acre.” Relief was not allowed to the head,—a saving of 
expense, for the quantity giving to 34 was diminished by 
the allowance (1lb. of meal a day each), for the 18 heads, 
who of course shared it. The Inspector goes on: “ The 
remaining five cases are those of persons who are not in 
occupation of land, but nevertheless are excluded from out- 
door relief except by force of an order from you.” The 

ardians then resolve to give no relief but in the work 
ouse, and order ‘‘a large boat” to be sent to bring off 
the relieving officer and all who will enter the workhouse. 
The Commissioners “ cannot approve of the discontinance 
of the relieving officer’s residence.” However the tickets 
are offered which some will not except, and others cannot, 
being sick. We have now got to the 9th April, and the 
condition of these wretched islanders is described in a 
report made to the Lord Lieutenant by a constable of 
constabulary resident on the island. ‘I have known 
several families to boil and eat the gills and entrails of 

h; and when I asked if it was a usual thing with them 
to do so, they told me it was not, but that they had no- 
: else to eat ; and I do think that nothing but the 
yee hunger could induce any human being to partake 
: such repulsive food.” About the same period the nspec- 
i reports, of those who had memorialed the Lord Lieu- 
wh ‘They are amongst those who hold the most land 

ave the most stock, their rent varying from £3 16s. 8d. 
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to #1 108. a-year, and all of them having some cattle 
and sheep. I have no doubt, notwithstanding these facts 
they are in distress, but their circumstances are not such 
as could entitle them to relief under the Poor Law. Ip- 
deed the continuance of provisional relief to those receiy- 
ing it up to the 19th March seems to me only justifiable as 
necessary for the preservation of human life, as it is cer. 
tainly contrary to the letter of the Act of Parliament upon 
the subject.” With the report of the relieving officer of the 
oth May, this painful specimen of the official mode of 
dealing with urgent distress, this miserable example of 
circumlocution spread over ten weary months, while the 
health and life of God’s creatures are ebbing away, this 
correspondence of 20 printed pages all showing “ how not to 
do it,” comes to an end befitting aj] that had gone before. 
On the 5th May last, the Relieving Officer reports, “ that 
during the week ending Saturday the 30th April, he found 
it necessary to give relief under the Commissioners’ Circu- 
lar of 1848,” meaning that allowing relief to the families 
of those who retain possession of more than a quarter of an 
acre of land. He goes on: ‘I was also under the necessity 
of giving 140lbs. of meal, by way of joan, to parties who 
have means, and whom I consider not objects for relief. 
In cousequence of the roughness of the weather during 
the week, they could not attempt to venture to the main 
land for provisions. ‘The appearance of the weather is 
very good, and I expect to use the workhouse test for the 
future as far as possible. Still I shall keep in view the 
rovieionc! power given me under tte 7th section of the 
Trish Poor Relief Act.” The workhouse test/ After this 
correspondence it may be hoped that enother seasion of 
Parliament will not pass by, and tae 10h section of the 10th 
Vic. Cap. 31, be still the law or the land; if the Commis- 
sioners do not advise their officia! colleague, the Chief 
Secretary, to proposed its repeal, we hope that he who 
originally procured its enactment, will now exert himself 
to effect its abolition. We refer of course to Mr. Gregory 
M.P. “The struggle at Iniskea (say the Commissioners, 
Report, p. 18) has to be maintained for some months 
longer ;” God grant that when ‘the struggle 18 over, 
they may be able to repeat, “we are happy in being oo 
abled to report however, that not a single death throug 
privation has yet taken place.’’ (p. 17). 
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Another remedial resource suggested by Mr. Phelan, is 
the modification of the 10th & 4th Vic., c. 84, so as to admit 
of vagrants and mendicants being confined in wards set 
apart for the purpose, in the Union workhouses. The sug- 

tion is not without its value. At present there is an in- 

isposition to put the Vagrant Act in force, by sending any 
one soliciting alms to the common gaol or house of correc- 
tion for a month with hard labour. Whether this arises 
from the humane consideration that Poor law relief is not 
so liberally dispensed, as that the poor do not require the 
aid of private charity, or whether from the economic view 
that the expense of transmitting them to the County gaol, 
prosecuting them &c. had better be spared, the result is 
that a great deal of mendicancy still remains in the country. 
In 1851, there were still nearly 42,000 begears in Ireland. 
If confining them in the workhouses and compelling them 
to earn something towards their support, would be the 
means of clearing the country of this worthless class, the 
measure would be a good one.* 

Of a different character is the amendment by means of 
which Mr. Phelan would propose to remedy the dispropor- 
tion which occurs between the taxation of town and of rural 
divisions. Originally, as is pretty well known, the inten- 
tion was to have a union rating in Ireland. The change to 
electoral division rating, was to individualize (as it were) 
responsibility, and make each district bear the burden of 
its own pauperism. But in those terrible years through 





* For the meagre diet and the restraints of Workhouse life, this 
class has always had the invincible repugnance which they still pre- 
serve. The following anecdote furnishes an instance of this as well 
as an example of that readiness in repartee and aptitude for allitera- 
tion to be found in the discourse even of the uneducated Irish. Many 
years ago, when the good work of Father Mathew was at its zenith, 
a friend of ours, an inside passenger in a coach about to start, was 
the object of the importunities with which the pertinacious class who 
frequented coachyards sought for alms. In reply to an offer to get 
his principal tormentor into the workhouse, he was informed, “ Ah, 
darling gentleman, sure it wouldn't suit me ; I wouldn’t get a cup of 
fay there.” Thinking that her face showed a greater taste for “a 
ca of the crathur” than for a dish of congou, our friend added, 
“No, nor a glass of whiskey.” A glass of whiskey!” said she, 

‘Lord love you, who'd look at liquor now ?” ‘To which a sister pro- 
fessional, a bystander, added, « A glass of whiskey there! No,Katty, 
Hor a candle to cover your corpse !" 
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which, as in the midst of the shadow of death, Ireland passed 
the cabins of the poor labourer were tumbled down, the 
poverty-stricken flocked into the towns where more extep- 
sive charity was distributed, thither still, as to the better 
field for employment,many still resort when work is “ slack” 
in the country, and there some shelter is always to be found, 
while no permission is accorded by farmer or proprietor in 
rural districts, to raise new dwellings fitted for the labour- 
ing classes. What is the consequence? ‘In the city or 
town electoral divisions of 31 Unions from which I have 
received returns, the collection rate in 1857 wasa poundage 
of £3 6s. 7d., that on the 31 lowest rated divisions was 
17s. 3d. on each of the first class, the poundage averaged 
2s. 12d. ; on the second 63d. (p. 25).” What is the remedy 
proposed? ‘If, however, it be admitted that there are 
divisions which cannot prevent paupers, or persons likely 
to become paupers from settling in them, perhaps the best 
and most equitable way of meeting the difficulty would be 
to charge a certain proportion of the expenditure incurred 
by the pauperism of those particular divisions on the others. 
For instance, in the year 1807, the rate levied off the City 
of Cork electoral division was £16,884, that on the 
other divisions, £8,840; the poundage on the valuation 
ef the former was 2s. 33d., on that of the latter nearly 
ls. 3d. ; and that of the whole Union would be an average 
of Is. 93d. The difference between the rate on the Cork 
division and the average on the other divisions of the Union 
is, say, one shilling. If in 1868, the cost having been in- 
curred, and this rate having been levied in 1857, a pound- 
age of 4d. suppose, was made on the rural divisions to re- 
imburse the Cork one, the rate on the latter would virtually 
be only Is. 1]d., and it would be relieved to the extent of 
to £2,377, which sum would be raised off the rural divisions 
by a poundage on their valuation, which would be some- 
thing higher on the lowest rated, and lower on the highest 
rated (p. 29).” It should be kept in mind whilst consider- 
ing the disproportionate rating to which Mr. Phelan calls 
attention, that no poor person coming into one division can 
be removed back into another, and that the only provision 
having any resemblance to the English law of settlement 18 
that which requires twelve months residence to fix chargea- 
bility on a division (12 & 13 Vic., c. 104, 8. 1). Practi- 
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eally, this works so as to induce the guardians of the city, 
or urban division, to strain all they can to break up the 
applicants’ residence, 80 as to keep the pauper off their 
heavily burthened division, and to put him or her on the 
Union at large, thus getting a contribution from the rural 
divisions in proportion to the valuation of each. If a return 
were obtained of the numbers charged to the Union at large 
during each of the 10 years past, and of the proportion 
borne by that number to the total relieved, this would, we 
are confident, be seen. That some contribution to the great 
increase in taxation which the circumstances adverted to, 
have brought about in urban divisions, should be made by 
the rural divisions, would be but fair. Mr. Phelan says, 
that plan which he proposes may be objected to as a ‘‘ Rate 
in aid.” But in truth the expenditure in cities and towns 
is far greater than he has stated, or than official returns can 
show, for there, and there almost exclusively, there is ano- 
ther source of relief constantly open, through which an 
enormous quantity of relief reaches the poor. The letters 
of the medical officers to which we have referred, show how 
much aid the relief of the poor receives from the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Take one place for example. The 
Cork Report for the year ending Nov. 1858 is before us. 
The amount expended in that city for that year was £1170,or 
more than one-eighth of the sum levied under the Poor Law 
on the rural divisions of that union. Since the formation 
of the Society in Cork, which we have ascertained to have 
taken pate in 1847, £14,478. 15s. was distributed by 
tin relieving the poor in that city. From the Annual 
Reports of the last two years we learn, that Conferences 
exists in between forty and fifty cities and towns in Ireland, 
that in 1857, 1,525 “ Active members” were engaged in 
carrying out the object of the Society, and in 1355, 1,699 ; 
and that in the former year over £6,000, and in the latter 
7 800 was expended in the works of the Society. These 
per in visiting the poor, founding and teaching schools, 
Ag clothing, and procuring work for the unem- 
hee How much the Poor Law leaves to be done for 

® poor, and how greatly that city and urban districts are 


ag this Society in doing it, these facts will amply 


Mr. Phelan calls attention to one other defect,—the re- 
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striction upon hospital relief, by reason of none but destitui, 
being admitted to the workhouse hospitals. The 16t) 
section of the 6th and 7th of the Queen (c. 93) makes an 
exception in favour of poor persons affected with fever, or 
other contagious disease. In 1855 the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners expressed regret, ‘that hospital treatment did not 
exist, except in the vicinity of the few County Infirmaries, 
for fractures and acute diseases other than contagious 
diseases, for the poorest part of the population of Ireland, 
except on condition of removal to the workhouse with the 
whole of their families.” It is plain that a great benefit 
would be conferred on this portion of the community by 
enabling them, in time of sickness, to take adyantage, if 
they so desired, of the treatment to be had in the workhouse 
hospitals, without dragging them down to the level of 
pauperism. ‘‘ The provisions required (says Mr. Phelan, 
p. 31) are, power to admit without their families, destitute 
persons who are seriously ill of other than contagious 
diseases, or who have had severe accidents, and to admit 
persons similarly affected, and who are able to pay more 
or less for their hospital support.” Would it not be well 
also to admit, under similar circumstances, members of 
families without forcing the head of the family in too’* — 

Having thus very fully presented the main features ot 
the amendments in the administration of the Irish Poor 
Law suggested in the important pamphlet before us, let us 
see how far it seems susceptible of improvement, to those 


* The provision contained in a Bill brought in (12 February, 1858) 
by Colonel Herbert, then Secretary, and Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, then 
Attorney General, for Ireland, seems to have met the want. It was 
as follows :—‘* That it shall be lawful for such Guardians to admit 
into the Infirmary of the Workhouse any poor persons requiring 
medical or surgical aid in Hospital, and to provide for their treatment 
and maintenance therein, charging the expense thereof on the Elec- 
torial Division or Union at large, as the case may be, according to 
such person's chargeability by residence under the laws which are of 
shall be in force for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland.” The 
words any poor persons would include either heads of families or 
dependents, and thus a valuable extension of the 16th section of the 
Amendment Act of 1843, would have been secured to the Poll 
But this and other |umane provisions were omitted in the ‘ 
brought in by Lord Naas and Mr, Whiteside in the present eit 
Weare not, of course, in a position to state if the omission was the! 
act or the Commissioners’, 
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officials entrusted by the Government with the onerous duty 
of administering it. They should know all that is wrong, 
if anyone should. They have inspeetors at their command, 
ample means of enquiry ; officers in scores at their beck, 
doctors, clerks, masters, matrons, teachers, collectors, «all 
ready, if the word was given, to tell freely all they learn 
from daily experience of the condition of the poor, of the 
working of the law, of the pressure of taxation. They have 
the means of amending it too; on their Board sit ex officio 
the Chief and the Under Secretary for Ireland, and the 
weight of the Government would, of course, be given to 
any measure upon which the Poor Law Board may agree. 
No doubt, then, they use all the advantages which their 
position affords, to bring to perfection that code which it is 
their duty to administer. No doubt they examine, 
they enquire, they see with their own eyes; no doubt the 
Chief Commissioner is to be found, from time to time, 
travelling from union to union, from workhouse to work- 
house,—going about, like Haroun Alraschid, to see that 
his officers do their duty, justly, fairly, and diligently. 
No doubt, if the House of Commons called for a Return of 
the number of visits paid to the Workhouses and Hospitals 
of lreland by each of the Irish Poor Law Commissioners 
since the date of his appointment, the frequency and 
regularity of the personal enquiries made into the condition 
of those places of which they exercise the supreme control, 
would throw the Legis!ature into a rapture of admiration. 
The care of the poor is a weighty responsibility, a high and 
ee function, a grave and solemn duty ;—as to how it has 
ae discharged towards the poor of Ireland, no doubt the 
4s Poor Law Commissioners are prepared to answer 10 
mtd Sovereign, to their consciences, and to their God. 
labo mie ae out the hardships under which the poor 
; vor ley have ascertained wherein the law was 
diet re inadequate, deficient ; they have been 
Selle thais ex: en the remedies, and earnest in pro- 
“ee gay os - i Let us see. How is this? There 
rears, since Me esperay oy the Poor Relief Acts for ten 
The imme yam 13 Vie. ¢. 104, passed in 1849. 
the statthad nn oct Was passed in 1851, but since then 
atute-book contains nothing relating to the relief oi 

e'poor'in Ireland, except acta to continue the Com missi 
ean, except acts to continue the Commission 


4 
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from time to time, and an act to abolish the office of 
Secretary. But surely the Commissioners have not cyn- 
sidered the law perfect ; the dissatisfaction with which the 
ratepayers and the poor have alike regarded it must have 
come to their knowledge, and they have been waiting, 


perhaps, to make their proposals fuller, more complete, and 


uW) 
a series of amendments of the Poor Law and Medical 
Charities’ Acts, which they have felt themselves called upon 
to recommend; and although on several occasions bills 
have been brought before Parliament, with a view to the 
enactment of those proposed alterations of the law, never- 
theless, from causes unconnected with the administration 
of the Poor Law, no such legislation has as yet taken place ; 
the present has appeared to the Commissioners a convenient 
opportunity for laying before your Excellency a memoran- 
dum relating to such of those proposed amendments, as 
have not been already dealt with in preceding Reports.” 
( Report, pp. 19—20). This AZemorandum (Appendix ix., 
p. 133) now appended to this Report, dated the June ord 
last, contains, if we mistake not, just the provisions of a 
Lill presented to the House of Commons some months 
previously by Lord Naas, then as Chief Secretary for 
lreland, an ev-ofieio Commissioner, and is the same 
(minus this time some really humane and valuable 
provisions) as that last year brought forward by his prede- 
cessor, the Right Hon. Henry Herbert. The first proposal 
is that ‘‘ Lands heretofore vested in the Commissioners 
should be vested in the Board of Guardians,”—a_ provision 
intended to save the Commission certain law costs, and to 
enable Guardians to employ any attorney they please to 
transact their own business. It is a provision of transcel- 
dant value to the poor, and of paramount importance 1 
them. Ye John Howards and Elizabeth Frys of modern 
times, bring your influence to bear and let this be made 
law forthwith ! : 
The next relates to Orphans and Deserted Children, and 
as to it we shall have something to say by and by. 
Then it is proposed that buildings not occupied 


time the rate is made should be chargeable with a portion 


at the 
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of the rate only, proportioned to the time during which 
they may be occupied. Most important and highly bene- 
fical to the interests of the poor ! . 

Next, the land 2 Vic. Cap. 56, (section 73), is to be 
repealed, and County Cess collectors are no longer to have 
the preference as collectors of Poor Rates. For this and 
the five following the poor will feel as erateful as they. 
ought to be for changes which do not affect them in 
the slightest degree. The best judges of their advisability 
are the Returning Officers of Unions, and they know more 
on the subject than all the Commissioners or Inspectors in 
Ireland. ‘The provisions are as follows !— 

Non-occuping ratepayers are to be required to give a 
better description of the property in respect to which they 
claim to vote than at present, the object being to facilitate 
the identification of the property out of which the claim 
to vote is made, and the interest which the party claiming 
has in the property. 

Duration of claims to vote, by non-occupying ratepayers 
and their proxies to be limited, (in England proxies are 
good only for two years), and the number of proxies to be 
held by one person to be also limited. (In England the 
limit is four). Property claims are now required to be 
lodged one month before every Election, that is yearly ; 
it may be well to consider should existing ones not be 
renewed at the same period, or should not the proxy holder 
be required at that time to make a declaration as to the 
valid existence of the claims. 

Owners and Immediate Lessors rated under 6 and 7 Vic. 
c. 92, sees. ] and 4; 12 and 13 Vic. c. 91, sec. 63; and 
I2and 183 Vie c. 104, sec. 10 to be authorized -to vote as if 
the occupiers were rated. If they pay the rate, there 
seems no objection to their having the same privileges as 
other ratepayers ; but let not their ability merely, consti- 
tute their qualification. In many cases, we believe, the 
collector enforces the rate against the occupiers, rated at 
£4 and in certain Boroughs at £8. This is easier than 
bunting fora person often unknown, and rated only as 

Immediate Lessor.” In such cases no vote ought to be 
allowed, or in any in which the money was not paid 
actually by the owner or lessor. If he be allowed to vote 
iN respect of such tenements, no property claim should be 
allowed in respect of the same. 

















The number of VO fe s to be limited l V the valnati iT) 
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and this to apply not only to owners and Immediate 


Lessors of rated property, but also to persons claiming { 


vote in respect of rent reecived out of premises, the ocen- 


: ‘lLipl +> ints l. Tat tet ee. ie 
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r 4 4 F } > 
Phe proposal that Poor Law Inspectors should be em- 
? ] 1 1, 7 ,* ‘ . 7 + . ts 
powered to ach under the Medieal Charities A: Cand ted. 


’ ’ } 


eal Inspectors to act under the Poor or { Acts, 1s made, 
it seems, with a view to remove all the Medieal Inspectors 
from office but one, (P 143). It is ie questionable if 
this, although tending to reduce the expenses of the Com- 
mission, will be advan ntageous to the poor, or satisfactory 
to tin Medical profess ll, 

lurther powers are to be given for cancelling Tickets 
for Medical relief, i nd power to recover the cost of the 
relief in cases where the party is of sufficient ability to 
pay. We trust this will not become law. If the relief te 
be given be declared to be by way of loan and recoverable, 
the “party accepting it knows the condition. But it would 
be most unfair if a Dispensary Committee had the pow er 
to charge ea post facto not the dishonest or negligent 
' fiicer, committee-man or warden who ordered 
be given, but the recipient of whose actual and 

y ability to pay, the proof, in many such cases, 
iust be at best but doubtful. - 

As to the provision for carrying on relief under the 
Medical Charities Act, in the event of a dissolution of the 
Board of Guardians, it may be passed for all the operation 
itis likely to have. Vice Giuardians are among the things 
that were, th ley helons re dto other times an d other nen. 
The Commissioners know it he Ips to keep Boards in order, 
obedi nt, ni \V subservie ut,that the powe rot dissolvi Ing th m, 
puttine an end to their official existence. should be Kept 
over their heads, like the the sword of Damocles. Lut 
where would the Beluullet Board of 1859, be in such years, 


It may be well to entrust the formation of the poor law Corst'- 
Assist 


s } . ™ Pe 
Lucncies to the taiut-iarristers, 
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aa those when Sealed Orders of dissolution fell ‘thick as 
Autumnal leaves” over the length aud bre: adth of Lreland, 

eet —— 
and paid officers were sent to vive relief ‘ without let or 
hindrance,” without any alarm as to the effects upon the 
value of pre rty which a fu \] measure of relief would pro- 
duce? dempora mutantur. 

Much need not be said of the following propositions _— 
Persons becoming qualified as ex-oflicio Members of Dis- 
pensary Commitiees may act, notwithstanding the fact that 
their so doing will increase the number of Members of the 
Committee beyond their fixed number. 

The qualification for ratepayers as Members of Dispensary 
Committees to be the same in amount as that for the otfice 
of Guardians. ‘lhe Medical Charities Act requires 250 ; 
the Commissioners fix the qualification of Guardians in each 
union, 

.!  -_ Pa) .— . *,% @ . . 

Paid officers if dismissed within five years, to be dis- 
qualified for the office of Guardians. Tle election by the 
ratepayers maty be taken as an expression of opinion that 
Redamia ssal was an unjust exercise oi ant! hority. 

Salaries of Dispensary Medical Officers, not to be altered 
ve year after approv: al. In the name of justice why 
should this be restricted to medical men ? Why should it 
hot apply “ men much less influential than they—to all 
UI Hicers empl over d under the Poor Law Apro) nos of this 
class of oflici ials, let us ask why should they be exclu led 
_ provisions a3 to superannuation after long and meri- 
urnous service, which apply to ofticers of prisous and most 
other de par ‘tment 8 of the public serv ice? 

Bd inally, we have powers asked for, to enable the Com- 

ss ’ ’ 

loners to establi: sh an asylum or asyluins for blind 
inmates of workhouses. We wish we could devote space to 
the discussion, but somethine t he | } 

As tothia v neth 1” must be said on other topics. 
A S ’ y 
mag - commend two extracts from the Report to se- 
work — eration, before the Commissioners are given more 
{ 0 Go st, . 
alee — what they have is done as it is ; above all 
€ ie blind are handed over to them. First. as to the 
Causes ot blind uhess Linono tle [ris] ; corp t J ; 
cases of blind ees re) , 1 poor. La many 
there eau be 1 5 aga omy of ihe conseqt iences of the famine 
U oul } y 7 ’ ’ Te 
ta th haha: Pe ophil ialmia having prevailed extensively 
reland in which the distress was most 


inst, : pian 
oWlng its origin probably to constitutional de- 
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bility in many of the survivors of that period, and in some 
degree, perhaps, to the change from a diet consisting, for the 
oh part of fresh vegetables e8, to a diet from which fresh verre. 
tables were nece ssarily almost wholly excluded, a change not 
unlike ly t to fi wour the development of scrofulous affection 
in their system.’ (Le iter from the Commissioners to Lord 
Naas, Appendix a 14!).)* 
Second, as to the extent of eye disease in the workhouses 

we eked the following from the returns (Appendix Bb, No. 
14, p. 219.) 


Average daily No. Total affected by No. ofcases arising No. of cases la- 


of paupers in the diseases of the in workhouse or bouring under the 
workhouses. eye. auxiliary workhouse. disease when ad 
mitted 
ey Pf ~ 7s OAK ) ay Fe 
1857, v0, Ss Pe y 4 245 2,/al 
) > e? . ‘ 
1808, 4. ), vk 8] 6,258 3,490 2,498 


A large number are returnedas “cured.” From common 
experience everyone knows the delicacy, and the tenderness 
which having onee suffered from an ‘ophthalmic affection 
brings upon the eyes, and the tendency to a recurrence of 
such attacks thus generated. Those who visit the poor in 
their own dwellings know how the weak eyes, the sore 
heads, and the virulent scabies, to be found amongst the 
children, are laid at the door of the workhouse. Ilence 
much of the disinelination of mothers to take their children 
into these places. 
There is another proposal in the Commissioners’ .l/emor- 
andum. Besides the provisions already mentioned, it is 
also proposed to authorize and require Boards of Guardians 
to A srieys relief for Orp yhans and Deserted Children up to 
a certain “Acre out of the workhonse. ‘The propose ul enact- 
ment is as follows :—‘‘ And whereas it has been found that 
the mortality amone infant children admitted int to the work- 
houses without their mothers is very large, and that in othe 
weets the workhonses are not well — in all cases for 
care and nu rture of sue h children during infancy, and 
it is therefore expedient to extend the wea of Boards of 
Guardians for the relief of destitute poor children who are 
orphans, or who have been deserted by their parents: Be 


. a is not unworthy of r emark that this letter was pao “ 
Jan ary smonths before et ie visit to the Cork wor khouse of Mr Arnot 
M. p , wer the appearance of his remar ap ble report as to the effect of 
workhouse life and diet in venerati scrofulous affections. 
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it enacted, that it shall be lawful forthe Board of Guardians 
to provide for the relief of any orphan or deserted child out 
of the workhouse, if they shall think fit to do so, by placing 
such child out at nurse, or otherwise, according to their dis- 
cretion; provided, that no child shall continue to be so 
relieved after the age of five years.”* And then the child is 
to be taken from the family who reared her or him, to be put 
among dozens of others, to be brought up (should death be 
escaped) without social tie, or moral feeling, save such as 
holy nature gives, to grow to manhood without self-reliance 
or knowledge of the world, and at fifteen to be sent into the 
adult wards where the bold and brazen-faced and ill-con- 
ditioned lord it over the decrepid, the spirit-crushed, and the 
heart-broken. What man that ever looked into a little face 
he loved, could bear the thought of such a home, such 
kindred, such companionship, such examples, for that dear 
little one. Immured in a workhouse at five years—the 
bright young years darkened in that prison-like home! 

But the workhouse is for the poor,—their children are 
born to hardship, want, suffering. See that you despise 
not one of these little. ones: for I say to you that ther 
angels in Heaven always see the face of my Father who is 
tm Heaven. But why is infancy to be found another home 
than the workhouse, to which youth is to be consigned? 
“ Experience has shown that very young children without 
their mothers cannot be nurtured in the confined area of a 
workhouse so successfully and satisfactorily as when put 
out to nurse,”—so said the Commissioners in May, 1857. 
(App. A. ix., A. p. 189). Is the inference that after the 
years of infancy have passed, after five years, children can 
be as successfully and satisfactorily reared as they could 
be outside? Nay, is it safe to bring them inside the walls 
at all? Safe for their health we mean - we shall deal with 
their morals bye-and-bye. Will anyone have the hardihood 
to say “‘ yes” to this, now that the Cork enquiry has gone 
to the world ? After the evidence taken there, is it not the 
> of the Irish Government to propose to Parliament 
je he gana ofa measure which will rescue some thousands 
x ea 8 creatures, —the most helpless, the most hapless of 
Upon the face ofthe earth,—from the living death which 


—— 


———_—- 


‘ Not hay 
Bi}) of t} e 


irom the 0 





ing Lord Naas's Bill at hand we have taken this from the 
previous year. We believe one is taken, word for word, 
clicT, 
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awaits them in the Irish Workhouse wards. Should the 
Government pause in this duty, humanity deman ls that 
some ind pent dent member of Parliament should ask the 
consent of the Legislature to such a mensure. | 
On the Oth of April in the present year the Cork Work- 
house was visited iy Mr. Sohn Arnott, M.P., the Mavor 
of that city. With that establishment, as a workhouse no 
fault could be found,—* the management under the master 
and matron retiects @reat credit upon the em for | heir g 
superintendence, direction, and assi iduity 3 and Mi vied 
also says, ‘the officials have appeared (O me extrem ly 
etheient, and, from their kind manner, to be worthily 
lected tor the charge of the destitute ¢ ” 


ty i til iendlesa, 
/ ’ . " " “ye \ | ar ’ ] 4 ‘ye i. . 
inere is nothing to show that the Board of G ilans did 
, i 

i 


not meet regularly for the discharge of their duties, or 
that they hesitated in making suflicient rates; and th 

aster says that he received every assistance from the 
llouse Committee. ‘This, then, was not an unfavourable 


specimen of the home provided by the Irish Poor Law 
system tor the children of the poor, W1! 
pression which the inspection of this worklouse made upon 
Mir. Arnott? ‘IT have been shocked. | may say appall ot 
from my observation of the state of the children, and 
result of my enquiries has led me to the deliber: sonal 
sion, that it wonld be a m we re close pape the 
Union-llouse against them, and let them attain the merey 
of death, rather than be reared « aha’, maimed, and 
ise ased objects, through the system of feeding them, to 


® 
S4 
” 


Hie) TV~ 
iit bial 


which [ have every reason to believe their terrible state 
attribut able. For want of proper 1 utriment and eh AN Le ol 
(di ‘t, Sero! al; has so atlected these yo ung creatures that 
there was searcely one of them whom IT ex: rmined, that did 
not bear plain and frightful tokens that their blood had 
been wasted to that ck rree, that the current whieb should 
have borne vigour and health to their frames, was only 
modium to disseminate debility and disease.” Of course it 


, 
i 


, ’ _ rrrvepa fad 

was attempted to be shown that this was the exaggerated 
i , } 

; . ° y 7 » 7; aya) 
mucuacwe OL excitement Yet what must have been the 


sivhts which led one in Mr. Arnott’s position to give 
, . " re | : l. 
expression thus to what he had felt! It was not tn = 


? » * . ° ] » ¢ ‘* . rte 
of nasle, —On his <worn examination, tons ater, 


* ° " } . " ranefiol 
ny lberes to his Rep rt. Noris be alone >; und ler the sanction 
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of his oath the Protestant Bishop (Dr. Fitzgerald) says: 
“| adhere to the expression in my letter, that the great 
vevalence of Scrofula in the House struck me with a 
wainful horror.” 

Upon the publication of Mr, Arnott’s report, the Com- 
missioners indited a letter, in which, prejudging the case, 
they entered into statistics with the view to show Mr. 
Arnott wrong. But adroitly enough the Report is made to 
involve censure upon the management, und an Inspeetor is 
to be sent down to take evidence on the spot. ‘l'rue it was 
Mr. Arno!t had written, ‘‘against the system which pro- 
daces such results, | desire at once to make my earnest 
protest.” This was plain enough, it was not against the 
acts of the guardians Mr. Arnott protested, he knew the 
men, and in his position as Mayor of the City was in daily 
communication with them, but he protested against the 
system which had produced such results as he had seen. 
To investigate and report upon this the Commissioners sent 
down their own officer. ‘l'o Mr. Arnott, perhaps, as to many 
more, this seemed uncommonly like going to law with a 
certain crafty potentate, while the court was held in a region 
in which he was Chief Commissioner. But the investiga- 
tion was held and evidence upon oath gone into and much 
testimony was given pertinent to the question of rearing 
youth in workhouses. A physician practising 52 years ; 
a man of tle highest eminence in his profession, Dr. Albert 
H. Callanan, says: “ 1 examined the children in the Infant 
School, they presented a more favourable appearance, but 
still a good many of them had the scrofulous diathesis. I 
examined the children in the sick wards, and could see 
nothing but scrofula fully developed, ‘ glandular swellings,’ 
ulcerations, struamons ophthalmia, disease of joints, caries 
of bones, [ do not class the cutaneous diseases, Porrigo, 
linea Capitis, &c., under the head of scrofula. 1 then 
Went up to another department ; the greater number were 
Sullering from scrofula in a confirmed state; in fact, all 
the children in hospital, with the exception of ten or twelve, 
Were suflering from the disease. -On Friday last there were 
43 girls in hospital, all of whom with the exception of five 
Were suflering from it, hideously developed in some cases. 
I next pr eeeded to the real Hospital, where the patients 
Were confined to bed, there I found a number of human 
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beings covered with scrofula, eyes, lips, glands &c., eaten 
away. My observations fully sustain the Mayor's Report.” 

The tenor of this evidence, while supporting in general 
the statements of Mr. Arnott, is that lengthened residence 
in a workhouse is unfavourable to health, and that, as 
children advance in years unhealthiness developes itself, 
This is more plainly stated in the evidence of Dr. Win. (. 
Townsend, one of the medical officers, He says :—* the 
children at an early age thrive, they deteriorate from 9 to 
15, and finally they become wretched ; these are about 40 or 
50 of this class in the house ; they decidedly bear out the 
deleterious effect produced by long residence in the house.” 
In the evidence of the Protestant Bishop, already referred 
to, is a statement showing that the infants are not the 
worst off,. He says, ‘‘ the children under 5 years appeared 
to me to be in better health than those above that age.” 
Nor do these very decided expressions of opinion constitute 
all the evidence tending to the conclusion that for growing 
boys and girls the workhouse is about the most unfit place 
they could be in. ‘‘ Children in a workhouse cannot be as 
healthy as those living outside,” says one medical witness. 
‘If detained here after the age specified (15), no diet, no 
care, will prevent their becoming a wretched race, morally 
and physically, far inferior to the peasantry of the country, ' 
are the words of another. The head teacher of the school 
says ;—‘*‘ the health of the boys has improved since they 
were put to work on the farm; as a general rule I would 
say that the boys do not improve in the house.” 

Such evidence as this does not need the aid of figures 
to prove the inadequacy of the proposed enactment to the 
necessities of the case. Over the tabular statements a 
paper war has waged. Pamphlets and letters have been 
fired off at both sides. The Guardians seize upon a nut 
ber of what they call “ fallacies” in Mr. Arnott’s figures ; 
the Commissioners whilst admitting that the mortality, 
‘more especially in reference to that class between 9 and 
15,” is more than an average one, treat the Mayor’ deduc- 
tions as unjust and unfounded; the press generally have 
expressed a contrary opinion, and latest we believe, the 
London Spectator says, ‘ if railway speculators required & 
lesson in the art of cooking accounts, we should recom- 
mend them to study the process by which the Commissioners 
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reduce the mortality of the children from 20 per cent, 
(Mr, Arnott’s estimate of 18 per cent. turned out to be 
below the mark) to little more than 4. The Inspector 
(Dr. Terence Brodie) albeit he “‘ takes it there can be no 
doubt whatever that varied, wholesome, and nutritious 
food, will in this particular instance, form @ very necessary 
and important auxiliary to the other arrangements, in his 
opinion, absolutely necessary to counteract and neutralize 
the several agencies, past and present, which he conceives 
to have most actively contributed to the formation,develop- 
ment, and continuance of this disease,” (Scrofula), and 
consequently recommends a very improved dietary to all 
classes of ile up to 15, yet is no less earnest in his 
endeayour (to use the expression of the Spectator), “ to 
whitewash his employers,” than ready to compliment the 
Guardians, who duly return the compliment. There are 
certain animals, most particular in their reciprocal civilities ; 
one licks the somewhat elongated ear of the other, who 
duly licks his in turn : we do not say that this Inspector is 
not “ like Aristides,just,” and that every Guardian does not 
rival in wisdom Solon of old, but the impression rests 
indelibly upon the public mind, that Mr. Arnott did right 
when he made “ his warmest protest against the system 

which produces such results.” 
_ As to the unfitness morally, of the workhouse as a place 
in which to train children nothing was said. It is perhaps 
the side of this question the sadder of the two. One fact 
ho sophistry can explain away; that so frequent are com- 
mittals to prisons of juvenile workhouse inmates, that in 
the new form of Register issued by the Prison Board, 
provision is made for special entry to this effect. The 
young pauper has become one of the habitués of the gaol. 
We have now gone through all the amendments pro- 
posed for the Reform of the Irish Poor Law ; very meagre 
they are, utterly inadequate to the necessities of the 
occasion. ‘The country is now in such an altered con- 
dition, that a revision of the Poor Law system is desirable.” 
Bo, truly said an intelligent witness, Dr. Denis C.O’Connor, 
“ the Cork enquiry. It is plain that such a task will not 
ee by the Irish Poor Law Commissioners, they 
viet er unwilling to undertake the task or unable to 
tm it, and others more earnest, must bring to the 
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work such knowledge as their opportunities, comparatively 
restricted, have enabled them to acquire on the diffien!t 
and complicated subject. Jf the not-unimportant enquiry 
on which we have been engaged, could have been luirly 
treated in less space than we have been obliged to devote 
to it, we would not have closed this article without offering 
some further suggestions as to improvements imperatively 
called for in the present state of the country and in the 
present state cf the law. Meantime attention has been 
roused, and must not be allowed to sleep again till the 
Irish Poor Law is remodelled thoroughly, from the consti- 
tution of the Commission itself down to the selection of the 
least important official. ‘lo this as to every step in social 
progress, the aid of these pages shall not be found wanting, 
Personne ne fait une révolution « sor tout seul, and this is 
a question which every Irish ratepayer should think of 
and enquire about and inform himself upon. — It is a ques- 
tion as to which nglish public opinion should be rightly 
instructed : and upon which Parliament should be pressed 
to act promptly and vigorously : official explanations should 
not be allowed to deter or to cajole or to mislead. Through 
this Aeport is much which might be severely and justly 
animadverted upon; the paltering with the hardships aris- 
ing out of the unsettled state of the Law of Removal ; the 
arrogant supremacy assumed in regard to Catholic eceles- 
iastical arrangements, the insolenece of the tone adopted 
towards the venerated Catholic Bishop of Cloyne (Doctor 
Keane) ; and the arbitrary and we believe, grossly illegal 
exercise of authority with regard to the religion of found- 
lings and deserted children, are among sore of the sins of 
omission and of commission of which an account should be 
sternly called for.* 





* The Commissioners’ Law Costs should be scrutinised. The 
Guardians of Galway Union retained the Rev. Peter Daly as chaplain 
notwithstanding the Order of dismissal by the Commissioners, at 
they paid him his salary. They are to be taught a severe lesson ; the 
Guardians are to be placed on the rack of Equity,and the thuamnectee 
of Common Law put upon the Chaplain, “ In an ordinary case © 
this nature the Commissioners would draw the Auditor's attention (0 
the item, with a view to the disallowance of that part of it which is 
illegal ;"—1t could then be recovered by a summons before mags 
trates. But the Commissioners’ “ present intention ts to proceed 
against those Guardians ina Court of Equity by way of information, 
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Notice has been given in Parliament of ‘a motion for a 
Comuittee of Enquiry in the coming Pession. We trust 
the Member (Mr. Arnott,) so moving Is prepared with his 
ease, his proofs, and his witnesses. In the Commission, 
he has a powerful opponent to contend against. 1t would 





eee 


« Proceedings will also be taken, in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
against the Rev. Mr. Daly, by an information in the nature of a quo 
warranto, as illegally usurping the office of Roman Catholic Chaplain 
of Galway Union.” (p. 126.) It is wonderful the Master was not 
dismissed for allowing him to enter the workhouse for the purpose of 
affording the inmates spiritual consolation. ‘The paupers of Galway, 
Youghal, Mitchelstown and, we believe, Glenamaddy Unions are 
now under an Juterdict. Such is the will of the Commissioners ! 
More work is to be found for the Queen’s Bench, a mandamus is to 
be applied for to compel Guardians to register foundlings and deserted 
children as Protestants, ‘¢ the Guardians objecting to permit a child 
to be registered as Protestant, in the face of a strong probability that 
the parents, deserting the child, are Roman Catholic,” (p. 21.) The 
Commissioners act on the opinions of Mr. Blackburne and Mr. 
Brewster, given on cases submitted to them respectively when holding 
the office of Attorney General. To the latter the opinion of the 
resent Judge Keogh (then Solicitor-General) was opposed. “I 
sss been much influenced (he says) by the manifest intention of the 
legislature, as declared in the Irish Poor Relief Act, to discounte- 
nance all interference with the religion of the inmates of workhouses, 
whether adults, children under the protection of their parents, or 
— 
be Commissioners call for legislation on the subject; before the 
necessity for this arises, the present law should be ascertained by 
julicial exposition, The opinion of no lawyer, however eminent, 
makes law, 
_ Whilst we write, a report has reached us of a meeting of the 
Youghal Board during the present month (October). By a majority 
%12to 7, the guardians resolved to commence proceedings by 
mandamus in the Court of Queen’s Bench, to compel the Commis- 
‘wiers to appoint a Catholic Chaplain. In the course of the dis. 
‘ussion the following remarks were made by a magistrate, an ¢z- 
officio guardian :— 
Wilieeenn Roche—I must say on the few occasions upon 
nig en ; the Sessions’ court, | was astonished to find so man 
He wen 5 inmates of this house (hear, hear). I felt at the 
ettblishinent os have been something radically wrong in the 
Sint have 't ut ey not know then to whom I could attach blame. 
rihathie te bee that the disorder and crime in the house is at- 
apa = — “ a chaplain (hear), 
newspaper at : relief arrangements, we gather from the same 
lowing Souther : Tn is but one relieving officer in each of the fol- 
Mitchelstown 2 ese: i—Kanturk, Fermoy, Bandon, Bantry, 
followed these clei Inspector adds, “many others.” Mallow 
: se examples of rigid economy. 
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be easy to summon clerks, and masters, and matrons, and 
teachers ; it would not be so easy to get out all that could 
be disclosed, or to elicit fully and freely the private opinions 
of officials,whose means of livelihood was “ the system,” 
and whose only hold upon their situations mainly depended 
upon the favour of the Commissioners. Within sieht of 
their frown what small official dare speak out, or venture 
to imperil his means of existence by incurring their dis- 
sane The minor official is too small for the egis of 
arliament to shelter; but not too small for the anger of 
official despotism to crush. He who champions a govern. 
ment department &@ ?outrance should see that his weapons 
are fit for such strife. In this matter, it seems likely that 
the puffs in some English papers as to the working of the 
lrish Poor Law were meant as preparations for Mr. Arnott’s 
assault, and it will be met with the answer, that enqniry is 
not needed. For this it was, perhaps that the G/ode was 
made the tocl of the Commissioners, in putting forward a 
number of entries on the Visitors’ Books of different work- 
houses, ranging over several years, and scraped together 
with official Siesiate : the parentage of the article was 
manifest ; it was patent that the materials came from the 
Commissioners and their Inspectors. Such an enquiry 
ought not to be undertaken without full preparation to 
encounter the influences which the Commissioners can put in 
action to support their ownacts. At present many see the 
wants of the Irish Poor Law System, and active charity 
exerts itself, so far as it can, to supply them. Some little 
beginnings have been made here and there to rescue cliil- 
dren from the workhouses, to give them means of existence, 
to teach their minds to move, their hearts to feel, their hands 
to work. Other projects will grow to life, and when they 
have become facts, the public will recognize their utility, 
and demand that thelaw should sanctionthem, Meantime 
there are many matters which earnest minds should fix 
their attention upon, and not relax until they have sa istied 
themselves as to whether or not change is needed. Let 
them consider the constitution of the Commission itself; 
let them look at the working of the Boards of Guardians 
and see whether their numbers, their mode of election, an‘ 


them could not be improved ; . 
vila § 


the class who compose 
. ’ ,¢ | 
them see to the fiscal arrangements of Counties | 
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view to providing for Poor Law expenditure more justly 
and economically than at present ; let them think if better 
officials could not be had by making their positions more 
satisfactory and more permanent and by providing for re- 
warding faithful and diligent service ; let them regard all 
the relations of the poor towards the State as their guar- 
dian and protector, if their religious necessities are duly 
and considerately regarded, if the young be wisely and 
benevolently reared to take their places in the community, 
if with better health of mind and heart and body they can- 
not be brought out into the world as trained labourers, 
smart servants, skilled artisans; let them examine if the 
present system effect all this, and ifnot, let suitable plans be 
sought after. In fine, let it be seen whether or not the 
existing Poor Law System in Ireland, as at present admin- 
istered, provides fully, fairly and adequately for the 
relief of the poor of the Country. It is the bounden duty 
of all who ean influence opinion to consider the question 
in all its bearings. It is their duty as citizens,-—the State 
has undertaken the charge and that charge should be 
fultilled as its magnitude and its importance deserve : it 
is their duty as Christians that the promise of the Most 
High may not come to nought,—or the poor man shall 
not be forgotten to the end: the patience of the poor shall 
not perish for ever. It is their interest, that [11s anger 
may not be aroused, for—J know that the Lord will do 
justice to the needy, and revenge the poor. 








Note—“Tae Remepiat Measures” (says Mr. Arnott in his 
pamphlet on the Investigation at Cork,) «that will satisfy the public 
must be of a very radical character, such as go to the root of the 
Present crying evil” He suguests the following :— 

I. Good wholesome food, in sufficient quantity. (1) The young 
children should have a sufficiency of new milk and white bread. (2) 


ost apm boys and girls, and the able-bodied men and women 
old onan eet and meat soup at least three times aweek. (3) The 
"a and infirm should be supplied with tea and coffee. 

Il. The young children should be left with their mothers for a 


a period than the rules and regulations of the Poor Law Com- 
i 


ssiouers allow, which is but two years. 
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III, Our Poorhouses should be rendered, as much as possible, the 
abodes of industry, where the youth of both sexes may be fitted for 
the duties of active life; ina word, they should be made self.sup. 
porting. 

Appended to this pamphlet is a number of articles which appeared 
in the English and Irish press upon the subject. The Globe, which 
recently has been doing the work of the Commissioners, then wrote 
as follows :— 

“e but it has become necessary to consider how the perpetua. 
tion of a pauper tribe can be cut off. One mode is, by the correction 
of that system of under-feeding which converts paupers into perma 
nent Cretins, and which makes the children of those paupers—since 
marriage is permitted amongst the tribe—to perpetuate all the cha. 
racteristics of the Cretin race. The second improvement, however, 
would be still more effectual, direct, consistent with the prin iples of 
economy. and practically humane—it is, to separate from the general 
body of paupers those young children who cannot be held responsible 
for their own pauper condition ; to place them in schvols healthily 
situated and healthily conducted, where they may be fed, educated, 
and trained back into a more healthy condition.” 

Last year, as our readers well know, Parliament passed an Act 
(21 and 22 Vic., «. 103), the preamble of which was: “ Whereas it 
is expedient to provide for the establishinent and regulation of Re- 
formatory Schools for the better training of juvenile offenders in Ire- 
land,” and Grand Juries of Counties, and Ceuncils of Boroughs are 
thereby empowered to grant money in aid of the maintenance of of- 
fenders in such Schools. It is sad to think, seeing how, too often, 
the Workhouse is the training School for the Prison, that Parliament 
would not provide the preventive, namely the Industrial School, rather 
than the cure, the Reformatory. But much more care is taken, in every 
way, of the criminal than of the pauper. Thus the latter, the old 
who were accustomed to pray in a sacred edifice, and the young, 
whom it would be well to teach to love the beauty of the Lord's 
house, have no other place wherein to commune with God, but the 
dining hall where soup and stirabout are daily served. For the eri- 
minal on the other hand, the following was proposed in a Govern. 
ment Bill last year: One or more chapel or chapels shall be provided 
in such a convenient situation, as to be easy of access to all the pri- 
soners; each chapel shall be fitted up with separate divisions for 
males and females, and also for the different classes, and shall be 
strictly set apart for the religious worship, or for the occasional re- 
ligious and moral educational instruction of the prisoners.” Even 
the Officers of Gaols are better treated than those of Workhouses. 
By the Bill referred to, Officers were to be superannuated after ten 
years’ service, the scale to be according to the Act 4 and 5 Wm. 4, 
c. 24. The subject of the superannuation of Poor Law Officers war 
last year brought before Parliament by Mr. Vansittart, M.I., but 
unsuccessfully, 

















Arr. IX.—ODD PHASES IN LITERATURE. 
EIGHTH PAPER.* 


ABOUT JOHN DUNTON. 


Joun Dunton was a most voluminous Writer, as he seems 
to have had his pen always ready, and never to have been at 
a loss for a subject to exercise it upon: but though he gener- 
ally put his name to what he wrote, it would be a difficult task 
to get together a complete collection of his various publications. 
As containing notice of many persons and things not to be 
found elsewhere, they certainly have their use ; and his accounts, 
it must be acknowledged, are often interesting. 

Still it is remarked that ‘‘ this dipper into a ¢housand Books 
formed ten thousand Projects ; six hundred of which heappears 
to have thought he had completely methodized. His mind 
seemed to be like some tables, where the victuals have been 
ill-sorted and worse dressed.” 

As a wholesale Writer, Compiler, and Dealer—Dunton may 
be compared to Peter Vander,(an eminent Bookseller, of his 
own day) at Leyden, and a laborious publisher of Voyages, 
Travels, and Geographical collections, inthe Dutch and French 
Language.—What will the reader think of his Gallerie du 
Monde, in sixty-six Volumes folio !!!! 

When nearly 15, to suit the peculiarity of his genius, Dun- 
ton was apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Parkhurst, a respectable 
Bookseller. 

In 1684, when his apprenticeship was nearly expired, young 
Dunton made himself conspicuous in a_ political dispute be- 
tween the Tories and the Whigs. Being a prime mover on 
the part of the W hig apprentices, and selected for their ‘l'rea- 
surer, the Tories to the number of 5000, presented an Address 
to the King against the petitioning for parliaments. ‘The dis- 
senting party made their remonstrance to the former in a 
Counter Address which they presented to Sir Patience Ward, 
then Lord Mayor of London, who promised he would acquaint 
the King with their Address ; and then ordered them to return 
ome, and mind the business of their respective Masters. 
eet 





* For the other Paper is Seri 
R | apers of this Series see Inisu QuarTeRLY 
rhb Vol. VI., No. 23, p. 439; No. 24, p. 647; Vol. VIL, 
tr 1; No. 26, p. 267; No. 27, p. 629; Vol. VIII, No. 29, 
PIs No. 31, p. 781, 
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By Dunton’s own statement, his conduct during the seven 
years was not very regular ; and at the expiration of the term 
no less than 100 Apprentices were invited to celebrate the 
Funeral, 

Dunron soon become successful in business, his reputation 
grew with his circumstances; and August 8rd,1682, he married 
Elizabeth, one of the daughters of Dr. Samuel Annesley, who 
at that time was a celebrated preacher among the Dissenters, 

At so distant a period subsequent to Dunton’s matri- 
monial connection with Miss Annesley, we shall hereafter 
relate an Anecdote of Dunton with a curious coincidence in 
the life of a person related to the Annesley and Wesley families ; 
and of our participation in a romantic adventure, which we shall 
detail in its proper place. 

Dunton now opened a shop at the Black Raven,at the corner 
of Princes Street near the Royal Exchange ; and published in 
1655, § Maggots; or Poems on several subjects never before 
handled by aScholar.* This Work ishere particularly noticed 
as a production, (at the age of 19) of Mr, Samuel Wesley who 
by marrying a daughtert of Dr. Annesley, became the brother- 
in-law of Dunton, and was connected with him in several of 
lis speculations in trade ; though they afterwards parted with 
irreconcilab lehatred.t 





* «There was printed a Book, under the title of ‘ Maggots ;’ 
but it was written by a Dignitary of the Church of England.— 
The Frontispiece to the Volume is an anonymous Portrait 
of the author; the Picture of a man writing at a table, a Maggot on 
his forehead, and underneath are these lines :— 


‘** In’s own defence the Author writes: 
Because, when this foul Maggot bites, 
He ne'er can rest in quiet : 
Which makes him make so sad a face, 
He'd beg your Worship, or your Grace, 
Unsight, unseen, to lay it. nee 
t Who is said to have been a woman of extraordinary abilities. 
Her letters to her Children bear the marks of sublime piety and 
great sense ; particularly one to her eldest Son on the principles of 
natural religion, which was for some time in the possession of Dr. 
Priestly, with many others equally sensible and curious. By this 
exccllent woman Mr. Samuel Wesley had one Daughter, Mehetable 
Wright, authoress of several ingenious Poems ; and three Sens, 
Samuel, head-master of Tiverton School, and John and Charles, the 
two celebrated founders of the modern sect of Methodists. “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. ve p. 212 247. h 
+ Dunton, however, says, “I could not be very maggolty ov pne 
character of this Conforming Dissenter: but except he further pre- 
vokes me, | bid him farewell, till we meet in Heaven ; and there 
hope we shall renew our friendship, for I] believe Sam Wesley a pie 
man.’ 
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The general business of Dunton, was carried on very pros- 

rously, till the universal damp upon Trade, which was occa- 
sioned by the defeat of of the Duke of Monmouthin the West ; 
when having 5002, owing him in New England he determined, 
after much deliberation, to make a trip thither; and, after a 
long and tedious voyage of four months, and the loss of a 
Fenture of 5002. in another ship, which was cast away, he 
arrived safe at Boston in February 1685-6; and opened a ware- 
house for the sale of the Books which he had taken thither. 

Carrying with him powerful recommendations, and his Books 
being of a class adapted to the Puritans, the success was equal 
to his wishes. 

On the day the Prince of Orange came to London he again 
opened ashop, at the Black Raven, opposite the Pouliry, 
Compter, where he traded ten years, with a variety of success 
and disappointments. 

“Of 600 Books which he had printed, he had only to repent,” 
he says, “of Sever.” He made great exchanges.* 

In 1692, ‘* having been put in possession of a considerable 
estate upon the decease of a cousin, the Master and Assistants 
of the Company of Stationers began to think him sufficient to 
wear a Livery, and honoured him with the Clothing; and the 
year following, Mr. Harris (his old friend and partner), 
and about fifty more of the Livery, entered into a Friendly 
Society, and obliged themselves to pay 20s. annually fora 
handsome dinner.” 

‘The first year I wore the Livery,” he adds, “ Sir William 
“— being then Lord Mayor, I was invited by our Master 
fe Ses to dine with his Lordship. We went in a body 
nv : oultey Church to Grocers’ Hall; where the enter- 
i — Was very generous, and a noble Spoon he seut to our 
tide etbeay now smiled on me. I sailed with wind and 
fees *: . lumble servants among the Booksellers, Sta- 
guar, ters, and Binders ; but especially my own rela- 

» On every side, who were all upon the very height of love 


ae termes and I was caressed almost out of my five 


Re : 


- a. 
a ae 


e _ ? penguin 
An am 

peri frecmemti exchange of Books appears to have been at this 
which in Gee material circumstance in the Bovkselling Trade, and 
w that the Prine. is still carried on, at the Book Fairs of Leipsic, 
imself with anne of one or two good Publications, can furnish 

© Dunton “4 stock of all his brethren, at first cost. 
various times employed more than thirty printers ; 


dealt la repiy 7. ° . 
rgely with the principal stationers in the metropolis. 
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One of the most ingenious (and, perhaps, the most usefy!) 
° . e , ‘ saat t ; ‘6s ’ 7 ‘ tui} 
of his various Projects was, “The Athenian Gazette,” after. 


wards called “The Athenian Mercury,” commenced March |? 
1689-90, and continued till February 8, 1695-6. The plan 
of this Work originated in his own prolific brain; but in : 
short time he entered into a sort of partnership in the pub. 
lication, with his brother-in-law Samuel Wesley, and Mr 
Richard Sault, and was occasionally assisted by Dr Norris. 
The Work was also countenanced by several of the moe 
eminent writers of the age; and was honoured in particular 
with a commendatory pocm by Swift. t 
In 1697 Dunton lost his wife, whose death he bitterly 
lamented; though in the same year he consoled himself bi 
another marnage with Sarah, daughter of Mrs. Nicholas, of 
St. Alban’s. With this lady he does not appear to have added 
much to his comforts or lis fortune. He left her, soon after 
the marriage, on an expedition to Dublin with a large cargo 
of Books. These were carried to a good market, though he 
became involved in a ridiculous dispute, which he afterwards 
detailed at large im “ Zhe Dublin Scuffle ; a Challenge sent by 
Jolin Danton, Citizen of London, to Patrick Campbell, Book- 
seller in Dublin ; together with the small Skirmishes of Bills 
and Advertisements. ‘lo which is added, some Account of his 
Conversation in Ireland, intermixed with particular Characters 
of the most eminent persons he conversed with in that King- 
dom ; but more especially in the City of Dublin: 1699.” 
Dunton possessed a quaint style and eccentric manner of 
describing his thousand friends and acquaintance. We select a 
few as specimens : | 
“Tom Brown is a good scholar, and knows to translate either 
the Latin or the French incomparably well. He is enriched 
with a noble genius, and understands our own Tongue as well, 
if not better, than any man of the age. The * Poems” he has 
written are very beautiful and fine, but the urgency of his 
circumstances will not allow him time enough to lay ou! his 
talent that way. After all, I cannot but say that hs Morals 
are wretehedly out of order; and it is extreme pity that a wan 
of so fine parts, and so well accomplished every other wal, 
should spend his time upon a few romantic Letters, that see 
purely designed to debauch the Age, and overthrow bi 
foundations of Religion and Virtue.” 
This was one of the earliest poetical productions of the Liat 
Dr. Johnson says, “ I have been told that Dryden having papa 
these verses, said, ‘ Cousin Swift, you will never be a Poet § sa 
that this denunciation was the motive of Swift’s perpetual malevo’” 
to Dryden ” See the Poem in the Dean's Works, edit. 


} Sus, vol. 
XVI. p. 23. 
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“Mr. D’Urfey has but a low genius, and yet some of his 
Parces would make a body langh. He has written considerably 
in his time, and there are few Authors that have been more 


diverting. Yes, D’Urfey, 


Thou canst play, thou canst sing, 
Toa Mayor, or a King, 
Tho’ thy luck on the Stage is so scurvy ; 


Such a Beau, such a Face, 
Such a Voice to disgrace, 
Such a Mien—'t is the De’il, Mr. D’Urfey.” 

“Mr. Daniel De Foe is a man of good parts, and very clear 
sense. His conversation is ingenious and brisk enough. The 
world is well satisfied that he is enterprising and dold ; but, 
alas! had his prudence only weighed a few grains more, he 
would certainly have wrote his ‘* Shortest Way” a little more 
at length. 

There have been some men in ali ages, who have taken that 
of Juvenal for their motto : 


“ Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis.” 

Had he written no more than his “ True-born Englishman,” 
and spared some particular Characters that are too vicious for 
the very Originals, he had certainly deserved applause ; but it 
is hard to leave off when not only the itch and inclination, but 
the necessity of writing, lies so heavy upon a man. Should [ 
defend his good nature and his honesty, and the world would 
not believe me, it would be labour in vain. Mr. De Foe wrote 
for me the “ Character of Dr. Annesley,” and a ‘*Pindaric in 
houour of the Athenian Society, ” which was prefixed to the 
History of it. And he might have asked me the question, 
before he had inserted either of them in the Collection of tis 
works, in regard he writes so bitterly against the same injustice 
in others,” * > 

“Mr. Faller is not only a Viddain, but he is known to be so. 
He has something peculiar in his face, that distinguishes him 
froin the rest of mankind. However, he has been such a 
Nee rgely, that the world had much ado to unriddle 
think it mat S are SO honest and innocent, that you would 
: npossible that any mischief should be lodged in 


ee 





e « . 
many aera Daniel De Foe, author of Robinson Crusoe, and 
beeitetis ’ re clrrginny Writin:s, died on the 9th of April 1731.— 
of eh ean el one human nature, and how to touch the passions 
¢ had rece;, eo eing one of the best English Writers, considering 
received such a circumscribed Education.” 
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his heart. He has told the World, in the “ History of his 
Life,” that Mr. Baldwin and I did improve his “ Narrative of 
the sham Prince of Wales,” on purpose to make it sell. 
which is the most formal lie I have met with, in regard the 
Copy was printed off before we saw it. In the same “ History 
of his Life,” he pretends to make public every roguery he 
committed ; but says nothing of his carrying Mr. Hayhurst 
and myself to Canterbury, and several other places, in quest 
of some ‘* State Letters” which were never in being, and of 
the great sum he is yet indebted to us upon that account : $0 
that, if Azs penztence and his confession be in the same condition, 
they neither of them sigmfy a farthing.” 

“ Mr. Ames, originally a coat-seller ; but had always some 
yammerings upon him after learning and the Muses. He has 
almost written as many pretty little pleasant Poems as Taylor 
the Water Poet. You might engage him upon what project 
you pleased, if you would but conceal him, for his principles 
did never resist in such cases. [ printed a poem for him, 
under the title of “The Double Descent.” At that time the 
French talked big, of invading England ; and we were making 
ready fora Descent upon their coasts. Wine and Women 
were the great bane of his life and happiness. He died in an 
hospital: but 1 hope he was truly penitent ; for a litle before 
his decease, he said to me, with a great deal of concern “ Ah, 
Mr. Dunton! with what another face does the world appear, 
now I have Death in view !’”’ 

“The Athenian Gazette” made now such a noise in the 
world, and was so universally received, that we were obliged 
to look out after some members; and Mr. Sault, 1 remember 
one evening came to me in great transport, and told me, “he 
had been in company with a gentleman who was the greatest 
prodigy of learning he had ever met with.” Upon enquiry, 
we found itwas the ingenious Dr. Norris, who very generously 
offered his assistance gratis, but refused to become a stated 
Member of Athens. Le was wonderfully useful in supplying 
hints ; for, being universally read, and his memory very strong, 
there was nothing could be asked, but he could very easily 83) 
something to the purpose upon it. 

“Ina little time after, to obhigedut 
of ‘* Athenian Gazette” into“ Athemian Mercury, 
subsequently changed into the name of “ The 
Oracle.” 

‘A Jittle after this, was published “1 
Comedy ; containing the Politicks, Hconomicks, 


hority, we altered the title 
* and it was 


Athenian 


«The new Athenian 
Tacticks,CryP 
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ticks, Apocalypticks, Stypticks, Scepticks, Pneumaticks, Pheolog- 
icks, Poeticks, Mathematicks, Sophisticks, Pragmaticks, Dogma- 
ticks, of our most learned society.” ‘This Play was a poor perfor- 
mance, written, however, on purpose to expose us, but failed 
so far in the design of it, that it promoted ours.”’ 

From the days of Dryden, Pope and Swift, down to those 
of Nichols, Lord Byron, and Thackery, the most eminent Book- 
sellers have frequently been honored with effective notice,—and 
Dunton in the double capacity of Author and Bookseller, has 
enumerated such a vast number of the latter fraternity, ina 
manner so peculiar to himself,that we are induced to select the 
following specimens, hoping to present a variety of enter- 
taining subjects, connected with them, and as assimilated with 
Authors, and the Periodical Press. 

“Mr. Thomas Guy, in Lombard-street. He makes an 
eminent figure in the Company of Stationers, having been 
chosen Sheriff of London, and paid the fine, and is now a 
Member of Parliament for Tamworth. He entertains a very 
sincere respect for English Liberty. He is a man of strong 
reason, and can talk very much to the purpose upon any subject 
you will propose. He is truly charitable, of which his 
Almshouses for the poor are standing testimonies.’”* 

“Mr. Richard Chiswell, who well deserves the title of 
‘Metropolitan Bookseller of England,’ if not of all the World. 
lis Name at the bottom of a Title-page does sufficiently 
recommend the Book. He has not been known to print either 
a bad Book, or on bad Paper. He is admirably well qualified 
for his business, and knows how to value a Copy according to 
ts worth ; witness the purchase he has made of “ Archbisiup 
lillotson’s Octavo Sermons.” 

“Mr. Samuel Manship is Mr. Norris’s Bookseller ; and so 
long as he can turn Metaphysicks into Money, he is like to be 
continued,” 

“Mr, Nathaniel Crouch. 1 think I have given you the very 
soul of his character, when I have told you that his talent lies 
herein He has melted down the best of our English 
listories into Twelve-penny Books, which are filled with 
Wonders, rarities, and curiosities; for you must know his 





a 


* 
lem Guy Esq. formerly a great Bookseller, and Member for 
taun — died December 27, 1724, aged 80. He bequeathed 
finished to an hospital for incurables, built by himself, and nearly 
ee during his life time ; he left many other charities, and £100 
* Plece to 50 of his relations. 
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Title-pages are a little swelling (/routi nulla fides.) 1 have 
a hearty friendsbip for him ; but he has got a habit of Zeering 
under his hat, and once made it a great part of his business to 
bring down the reputation of ‘Second Spira.’ ”’ 

“Mr. Samuel Smith, Bookseller to the Royal Society, deals 
very mach in Books of a Foreign growth, and speaks French 
and Latin with a great deal of fluency and ease. His shop is 
very beautiful, and well furnished. He was one of those ] 
invited to the Funeral of my Apprenticeship. His partner, 
Benjamin Walford, is a very ingenious man, and knows bocks 
extraordinary well.” 

“Mr. Wiat, if TrimTram have any truth in it, is an honest and 
ingenious bookseller ; but indeed it is character enough for 
him, that he was Mr. Robinson’s apprentice.—He prints Mr. 
Dorrington’s Books. Uowever a Bookseller is not always 
accountable for the errors and bigotry of his Authors.” 

“Mr. Richard Parker. lis body is in good ease ; his face 
red and plump ; his eyes brisk and sparkling; of an humble 
look and behaviour ; naturally witty; and fortunate in all he 
prints, and is universally known and beloved by the merchants 
that frequent the Royal Exchange.” 

“Mr. John Salusbury was a desperate Hypergorgonic Welsh- 
man. He would dress as it were in print ouly to have the ladies 
say, * Look what a delicate shape and foot that gentleman has !” 
He was asilly, empty, morose fellow. He had as much conceit, 
and as little reason for it, as any man that [ ever knew. He 
was the first that printed ** The Flving Dutch Post,” and (to 
grief of his Author) did often fill it with, s¢oden Copies. He 
went to law with the Company of Stationers (to keep himself 
from the Livery); would hector the best man of the Trade; 
but now lies as 4ush and quiet as a body would wish, in the 
New Burying-place.” 

“Mr Gill flower. Both his eyes were never at once from 
home; for one kept house, avd observed the actions of men, 
while the other roamed abroad for intelligence. He loved his 
bottle and his friend with an equal aflection. He was very 
tetchy upon some occasions; yet thriving was part ol bis 
character. He printed ‘1’ Ustrange’s Alsop,” “ Lord Halitax ‘ 
Advice to his Daughter,” and many excellent Copies, 

“Mr. Benjamin Alsop. We was a first-rate Bookseller for 
some years. But see the rambling fate of some men ; [or Ben 
being a wild sort of a spark, he left his shop to get a eer 
in Monmouth’s Army ; and as Ben told me in Holland, had the 


‘ ") H rast ; 
been made Earl, or a Baron at leas 
L succeedet 


Duke succeeded, he had | : 
i.e. © If the sky had fell, he had catched a lark. 
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Captain Alsop, in his shop in the Poultry ; and had lived there 
to this very hour, had I found any pleasure in noise and hurry.” 

“Mr. Lee, in Lombard-street. Such a Pirate, such a 
Cormorant, was never before. Copies, Books, Men, Shops, all 
was one; he held no propriety, right or wrong, good or bad, 
till at lest he began to be known; and the Booksellers, not 
enduring so bad a man among them, to disgrace them, cast 
him out, and off he marched for Ireland, where he acted as 
felonious-Lee, a8 he didin London. And as Lee lived a thief, 
‘so he died a Aypocrite; for being asked on his death-bed, if he 
would forgive Mr. C——(that had formerly wronged him), 
“Yes,” said Lee, “if I die, I forgive him ; but if I happen to 
live, I am resolved to be revenged on hii.” 

“Mr. lodgson. He ‘* calls a spade a spade ;” and is so just 
in his dealings, that I verily think (were it not discretion) he 
would never think athought whereof he would avoid a witness, 
His word is his parchment, and his Yea his oath, which he 
will not violate for fear or gain. He has good success in his 
trade and, having an honest design in every thing he does, 
dares publish that to the world which others would keep as a 
secret,” 

“Mr. Jonson. He was Bookseller to the famous Dryden ; 
and is limself a very good judge of persons and authors ; and 
as there is nobody more competently qualified to give their 
opinion of another, so there is none who does it with a more 
severe exactness, or with less partiality ; for, todo Mr. Tonson 
justice, he speake his mind upon all occasions, and will 
latter nobody.” 

“Mr. Benjamin Harris, in Gracechurch-street. He has been 
a brisk asserter of English Liberties, and once printed a Book 
with that very Title. He sold a “ Protestant Petition” in 
King Charles’ reign for which they fined him five huudred 
pounds, and set him once in the pillory : but his wife (like a 
kind rib) stood by him, to defend her husband against the 
mob.—After this (having a deal of mercury in his natural 
temper) he travelled to New-England, where he followed 
Bookselling, and then Coffee-selling, and then Printing, but 
need Ben Harris still; and is now both Bookseller and 
a in racechuroh:staatt, as we find by his os London 
= dea - his conversation is general but never impertinent, 

pc none pliable to all inventions, But yet his vanety (if he 
aie = no alloy to bis wit, and is no more than might 
sie pr rom couscientious virtue ; and I do him but 
him fr, : “a part of his character, for, in once travelling with 
‘eae ury fair, 1 found him to be the most ingenious and 
compamon that I had ever met with.” 
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“Mr. Anapton. He is a very accomplished person ; not 
that thin sort of animal that flutters from tavern to playhouse 
and back again; all lis life made up with wig and a 
without one dram of thought in his composition ;—but a person 
made up with solid worth, brave and generous; and shews 
by his purchasing “* Dampier’s Voyages ;” he knows how to 
value a good Copy.” 

“ Mr. Burroughs, in Little-Britain. He is a very beautiful 
person, and his wit sparkles as well as hiseyes. He has mach 
address and as great a presence of mitd as | ever met with, 
He is diverting company, and perhaps as well qualified to make 
an Alderman as any Bookseller in Little-Britain.” Little 
Britain was as great a mart for Bookselling in that day as 
Paternoster-row is at the present. : 

“Mr. Mount, on Tower-bill. He is not only moderate, but 
hasa natural antipathy to all excess. He hates hoarding 
either money or goods; and, being a charitable man, values 
nothing but by the use of it, and has a great and tender love 
for truth. He deals chiefly in paper and sea books, and is 
a hearty friend to the present Government. 

This gentleman’s name has appeared in his establishment 
over a century.” 

“ Mr. Malthus. He midwifed several books into the world, 
aye! and that of his own conceiving, as sure as ever Young 
Perkin was his who owned him! He made a shew of a great 
trade, by continually sending out large parcels. —But all I can 
say of his industry is, he took a great deal of pains to ruin 
himself. But though Mr, Malthus was very unfortunate, yet 
l hope his widow (our new Puéddisher) will have all the 
encouragement the Trade can give her; for she is not only a 
Bookseller's widow but a Bookseller’s daughter, and herself 
free from all that pride and arrogance that is found in the 
carriage of some Publishers.” 

“ Mr. Swald. He was once a rising sun in trade; but his 
sun is set in a cloud, and he is now reckoned among the 
unfortunate. He was owner of a great deal of wit and 

learning, and perhaps, had he not Anown it, had still been as 
thriving as ever. He was much admired for all his projects 
(especially that of Dupin) ; and even the first blossoms of his 
youth paid us all that could be expected from a ripening man 
hood; while he was but an apprentice in Corntull he coul 
out-wit most other Booksellers, and when for himself, he could 
find none to surpass him) ut himself alone :— 
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« But here, John Dunton, is thy skill confin’d, 
Thou can'st not paint his noble soul and mind ; 
No pen the praise he merits can indite ; 
Himself, to represent himself, must write.” 


“Mr, Ballard. He is a young Bookseller in Little- Britain ; 
but is grown man in body now, but more in mind. 


« His looks are the mother’s beauty dress’d, 
And all the father has inform’d his breast.’ ° 


“Mr. Hubbald, in Duck-lane. He has been unfortunate, 
and so is every body one time or another. If we eye his 
carriage to his rich uncle, we shall find how his courage and 
wisdom carried him with an unwearied course through both 
hemispheres of prosperity and adversity ; compassing as 1 may 
say, the whole globe of both fortunes : so that, if we look upon 
Frank Hubbald, we may all learn that no cross is too heavy 
for a Christian resolution, nor any difficulty too hard for honesty 
to conquer.” 

“ [shall next characterize my honest friend Mr.Johin Harris, 
which is an epithet so deservedly due to his memory, that I do 
not think there is a Bookseller in London but what will own 
him a just man as they ever knew. He little body+ (as Cowley 
calls it) was a sort of Cupid's ow; but what Nature denied 
him in bulk and straightness, she gave him in wit and vigour. 


“‘ Of all honest Booksellers if you’d have the marrow,{ 
Repair to King John, at the sign of the harrow.” 


“Mr. Bernard Lintott. He lately published “ A Collection 
of Tragic Tales, &c.”’ by which I preceive he is angry with the 
world, and scorns it into the bargain: and I cannot blame 





* Mr. Ballard was the last of his fraternity that resided in Little 
Britain ; Dunton knew him extremely well and has given an 
account of him, and his antiquated costume ;_he lived to the advanced 
aye of 88, and died in 1796, in the house in which he was born. 

t This reminds us of a compliment paid in the true Johnsonian 
style, by the great and learned Dr. Parr, to Mr. James Belcher, 
“ eminent Bookseller, in Birmingham, and formerly a pupil of Dr. 
Perr s. He was very slight in his body and legs—Parr observed of 
o— that “ He had the body ofa Butterfly, with the head of an 

phant \” 
v2 a the year 1785, when Richard Watson, Bishop of 
ai » was bringing out his “ Theological Tracts” in six volumes, 
[ee by old Thomas Evans—the Bishop upon introducing 
tL other Bishop, observed, “If there is an honest Bookseller in 
ondon—it is Thomas Evans.” 
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him; for D’Urfey (his author) both treats and esteems it as 
it deserves—too hard a task for those whom it flatters, or 
perhaps for Bernard himself, suould the world ever change 
its humour, and grin upon him. Llowever, to do Mr. Lintott 
justice, he is a man of very good principles ; and, I dare enyage, 
will never want an Author of Sod-fa so long as the Play-house 
will encourage his Comedies.” 

“Mr. Samuel Buckley. He was originally a Bookseller, but 
follows Printing. He is an excellent Linguist, understands 
the Latin, French, Dutch, and Itahan Tongues, and is master 
of a great deal of wit. He prints “The Daily Courant,” 
and ‘* Monthly Register” (which [ hear, he translates out of 
the Foreign Papers limself). But I shall not enlarge on his 
character (for 1 never knew him); but will venture to say, as 
to his morals, he is an honest man.” 

“Mr. Raven. He is my brother both by sign and trade, and 
I do him no wrong if I call him the pattern and standard of 
wit and loyalty. He has the true art of governing himself 
and family; and, in a word, my Brother Raven is whatever a 
sober man and a good Bookseller ought to be. He is also a 
nice disputant, and can dress his thoughts in very neat 
language. 

I saw him on his counter, where he sate ; 

Busy in controversies sprung of late ; 

A gown and pen became him wondrous well, 

His grave aspect had more of Heaven than Hell ; 


Only there was a handsome picture by. 
To which he lent a corner of his eye.” 


Mr. D—ton. He is happy in a very beautiful wife, and 
she in as kind a husband; they have lived so happily since 
their marriage, that, sure enough, the banns of their matri- 
mony were asked in Heaven. As Mr. D—ton may value 
himself upon his beautiful choice, so 


That bright soul which Heaven has giv’n his spouse 
Make all her charms with double lustre shine. 


And therefore, as the ingenious Hopkins once said in anotlier case, 


‘* Make beauteous D—ton with the first advance, 
Charming at every step, with every glance ; 
Sweet as her temper paint her heavenly face ; 
Draw her but like, you give your piece a grace. 
Blend for her all the beauties e’er you knew, 
For so his Venus fam’d Apelles drew. 

But hold—to make her most divinely fair, 
Consult herself, you'll find all beauty there.” 
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Dunton was not deficient in gallantry, witness the compliment 
jnst paid to his wife and also this to,— 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Harris. She is the beautiful relict of my 
worthy friend Mr. John Harris. Her most remarkable graces 
are, beauty, wit. and modesty. So pretty a fabric was never 
framed by an Almighty Architect fora vulgar guest. He 
shewed the value which he set upon her mind, when he took 
care to have it so nobly and so beautifully lodged. And to 
a graceful carriage and deportment of body there is joined a 
leasant conversation, a most exact justice, anda generous 
friendship ; all which, as wyself and her She-friend can testify, 
she possesses in the height of their perfection. She printed 
my “ Penegvrick onthe Lord Jeffreys ;” ** The Great Historical 
Dictionary ;” ‘The Present State of Kurope;” and other 
Copies that have sold well.” 

“ Mrs, Zucey Sowle. She is both a Printer as well as a Book- 
seller and the Daughter of one; and understands the Trade 
very well, being a good Compositor® herself. Her love and 
piety to her aged mother are remarkable; even to that degree 
that she keeps herself unmarried for this only reason (as I have 
been informed) that it may not be out of her power to let her 
mother have always the chief command in her house. I have 





* The celebrated Mrs. Constantia Grierson, wife of his Majesty's 
Printer, in Dublin, was an excellent Compositor, anda learned 
woman. We here insert her lines on Printing, which were formerly 
distributed to the populace, from a Printing Press, on a moving 
carriage, in the annual procession of the Printers and other trades, 
on the Lord Mayor’s Day, in Dublin. 


Hait, Mystic Art! which men, like angels, taught 
To speak to eyes, and paint embody'’d thought! 
Though deaf and dumb,—blest skill! reliev’d by thee, 
We make one sense perform the task of three ; 
We see,—we hear,—we tvuch,—the head and heart, 
And take, or give, what each but yields in part ; 
With the hard laws of distance we dispense, 
And without sound, apart commune in sense ; 
View, though confin'd, nay, rude this earthly ball, 
And travel o’er the wide expanse of all, 
Dead letters, thus with living notions fraught, 
Prove to the soul the telescope of thought ; 
lo mortal life immortal honours give, 
And bid all deeds and titles last and live. 
In scauty life—sTERNITY we taste, 
View the first ages, and inform the last. 
Arts, history, laws, we purchase with a look, 
And keep like rare all nature in a Book. 
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known thiseminent Quaker for many years; have been generously 
treated at her house; and must do her the justice to say, | 
believe her a conscientious person. Ifany blame me for being 
thus charitable, I caunot help it ; for I cannot think it a piece 
of Religion to anathematize from Christ, all such as will not 
subscribe to all of my articles; but am conscious to so many 
errors, speculative and practical, in myself, that I know not 
how to be severe towards others; for, since Christ’s Church 
is not limited to any nation or party (as is owned in “ Robert 
Barelay’s Apology ;” &c. which Mrs. Sowle once presented to 
me), I do believe sincerity and holiness will carry us to Heaven 
with any wind and with any name. At least I have so much 
charity as to think all those persons go to Heaven, whether 
they be Churchmen, Presbyterians, or Quakers, &c. in whom 
I see so much goodness and virtue as is visible in the life and 
conversation of Mrs. Sowle.” 

“ Mr. Richard Baldwin. He printed a great deal, but got 
as little by it as John Dunton. He bound for me and others 
when he lived in the Old Bailey; but, removing to Warwick- 
lane, his fame for publishing spread so fast, he grew tvo big 
to handle his smad/ tools. Mr. Baldwin having got acquaintance 
with persons of quality, he was now for taking a shop in 
Fivet-street ; but Dick, soaring out of his element, had the 
honour of being a Bookseller but a few montlis. However to 
do Mr. Baldwin justice, his inclinations were to oblige all men, 
and only to neglect himself. He wasaman of a generous temper, 
and would take a cheering glass to oblige a customer. Lis 
purse and his heart were open to all men that he thouglit were 
honest : and his conversation was very diverting. Le wasa 
true lover of King William; and, after he came ou the Livery, 
always voted on the right side. His wife, Mrs. 4. Baldwin, 
in a literal sense, was an Aedp-meet, and eased him of all his 
publishing work; and since she has been a widow, might 
vie with all the women in Europe for accuracy and justice in 
keeping accompts: and the same I hear of her beautiful 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Baldwin, of whom her father was very 
fond. He was, as it were flattered into his grave by a long 
consumption; and now lies buried in Wickam parish, lus 
native place. 

The preceding, and following characters, appear rather out 
of place,but they are such eccentric ones,that we could not avoid 
inserting them. 
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« Mr. Samuel Bourn. He was a man of a gay rambling 
temper, but was very just to those that employed him. He 
had his religion to choose, which was a great grief tu his pious 
wife. Bourn being seized with a dangerous fever, he made 
great protestations how good he would be if God would please 


to restore him ; but, 


« The Devil was sick, the Devil a Saint would be ; 
The Devil was well, the Devil a Saint was he.” 


After his recovery, he turned projector, and then picture-scller, 
and then rake-hell; and, I hear, came at last to an untimely 
end.” 
Having given a Character of the most eminent Booksellers 
in London and Westminster, I shall next (for method sake) 
roceed to the Auctioneers ; and begin with the famous 
“Mr, Adward Millington, He commenced and continued 
Auctions upon the authority of Herodotus, who commends 
that way of sale for the disposal of the most exquisite aud finest 
Beauties to their Amorosos, and further informs the World, 
‘that the sum so raised was laid out for the portions of those 
to whom Nature had been less kind ;’ so that he will never be 
forgotten while his name is Ned, or he @ man of remarkable 
elocution, wit, sense and modesty—characters so eminently 
his, that he would be known by them among a thousand. 
Millington (from the time he sold Dr. Annesley’s Library) ex- 
pressed a particular friendship to me; and was so much con- 
cerned at my present misfortunes, that (meeting me one day in 
Bartholomew-close) he offered to go to St. Alban’s on purpose 
to make me (as he expressed it) happy again in my dear wife. 
—To conclude his Character: He was originally a Bookseller, 
which he left off, being better cut out for an Auctioneer. He 
had a quick wit, and a wonderful fluency of speech. There 
was usually as much comedy in his ‘ Once, Twice, Thrice,’ as 
‘au be met with ina moderu play. ‘ Where,’ said Millington, 
is your generous flame for learning? Who but a sot or a 
blockhead would haye money in his pocket, and starve his 
brains ?” Though I suppose he had a round of jests, Dr. Cave 
ouce bidding too leisurely for a book, says Millington, ‘Is 
- your ‘ Primitive Christianity °’’ alluding to a book the 
onest Doctor had published under that title, He died in 
bridge, aud 1 hear they bestowed an Elegy on his memory, 
aid design to raise a Monument to his ashes. 
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** But 1 wall stop here; for it would be tedious and uncon- 

sciouable to go through all Cheapside, Paul’s Church-yard, 
Little Britain and Duck-lane, to describe every man, woman, 
and sucking child, bookseller, auctioneer, stitcher, hawker, 
&c.— This in general may suffice for an impartial character of 
that honourable and honest employment, as far as ny own ob- 
servations give me in London.” 

Dunton then takes a complete range among the principal 
Booksellers throughout Lngland, lreland and Scotland,—We 
shall barely give a specimen of Ais idea of two or three for 
whimn’s sake. 

““Mr,. Thomas Wal/, in Bristo!. His character resembles 
that of O/d Jacob, being a plain, but sincere-hearted man. 
He is well accomplished for his trade, which is very cousi- 
derable, Le was tirst a Goldsmith, but made an exchange of 
that way for this of Bookselling. He is a sure friend, and 
extremely civil; L have dealt very much with him, and for 
those two years that 1 kept Bristol Fair, 1 was treated very 
kindly at his house.” 

‘¢Mr. Norman. Ue is a middling squat man, that loves to 
live well, and has a spouse who understands preparing good 
things as well as the best lady in Ireland. Le has a hole in 
his nose, occasioned by a brass pin in his nurse’s waistcoat, 
which happened to run in it; and for want of a skilful hand 
to dress it, the hole remains to this day, and yet without dis. 
figuring his face. He invited me to his house when I made 
my Auctions in Dublin; and when I came, gave me a_ hearty 
welcome, I found Mr. Norman an excellent Florist (and he 
has this peculiar to himself, that whatever he has in lis gar- 
den is of the most excellent of its kind). He isa very grave, 
honest man, understands his trade extraordinary well, and has 
the honour to have been Master of the Booksellers’ Company 
in Dublin.” oh 

“Mr. Ray. He is slender in body ; his head rather big than 
little ; his face thin, and of a moderate size ; a smooth tongue, 
and voice not siirill. Lis countenance is ever intermixed with 
joy and sweetness, He is a courteous man in his shop; 4" 
being both Printer and Bookseller, has got a good estate 1!) & 
few years. He isthe best situated of any Bookseller in Dublin. 

‘But I shall leave Mr. Ray, to ramble to Castle street, 
where Aliphad Dodson with his wooden leg startled me i" 
the creaking of it; for I took it for the Crepitus ae, 




















which I have heard some of our Physicians speak of. Mr. 
Dobson is a great Dissenter, but his pretence to Religion does 
not make him a jot precise. He values no man for his starched 
looks or supercilious gravity, or for being a Churchman, Pres- 
byterian, Independent, &c., provided he is in the main points, 
wherein all good men are agreed.” : 

“Mr. Knor, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Vadlenge. I shall dis- 

nse with myself as to their Characters ; for L could never see 
tbrough a Scotsman in a little time.” 

“] might proceed to other Country Booksellers, and give 
you epithets suitable for them all, and take in the rest of the 
Irish and Scotch Booksellers ; but for want of room, I must 
beg their patience till I come to the SzaéZ Stage of my Life, 
and there [ shall meet them again by wholesale; but though 
I cannot descend to particulars now, yet 1 will so far dump 
their Characters as to say, that of Three Hundred Booksellers 
now trading in country towns, [ know not of one knave or 
a blockhead among them all. 

“And now, Reader, having in these sheets given you the 
Character of the chief Booksellers in the Three Kingdoms, I 
hope you will pardon me if (in the last place) [ allow myself 
a Character amon)z the rest. 

“It is true Cov ley says, 

“ The voyage Life is longest made at home.” 


“However, from that small acquaintance I have with myself, I 
may venture to say, as to my Birth IL account it no sinall 
uonour that I descended from the Tribe of Levi; and I find 
al ingenious Author of this opinion, who says, ‘*I reckon it 
among the felicities of my life to have been a Prophet’s Son.” 
And if you have faith to believe a Poet, their children 


Do all breathe something more than common air.” 


“My first entrance upon the stage of life was attended with 
all the symptoms of death, as if 1 had been sensible of my fu- 
lure miseries, and willing to steal into the grave from the very 
rob a ; but some of the attendants were so compas- 
wr Ae ra as to — water on my forehead, and 
Ns oh peed lough, alas! it proved but an unkind office, 

ain me down to this world, when I was making my re- 
vey, ne wing for another ; upon which emergency 
‘oluwing lines were written :” 
og 
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** So the infant day does rise 
Gilding hills, and painting skies, 
Till some envious pregnant cloud 
Does its blooming glories shroud. 


So a short-lived Winter's sun 
Sets almost as soon’s begun ; 
Weeping Heaven laments its fall, 

+ ‘ . ” 
Mourning Earth, its funeral. 


So a Rose-bud does prepare 
To salute the calmer air, 
Till some piercing Northern gust 
Rends and spreads it in the dust. 
Such, poor Infant, was thy birth, 
Such thy parents’ joy and mirth; 
Roses, suns, and days can be 
But a Meiosis of thee.” 


‘The first appearance which I made was very mean and 
contemptible; and, as if Nature had designed me to take up 
only some insignificant and obscure corner of the universe, I 
was so diminutive a creature, that a quart pot could contain 
the whole of me with ease enough ; whereupon was written ;’ 

“There lies a pretty little knave, 
In’s cradle, dressing-room, and grave.” 

During childhood and youth he had several narrow escapes 
from death, on one occasion from slipping headlong into a river, 
on another while playing with a bullet it passed down his 
throat to his breast, and when nearly past hope, it suddenly 
bolted up, upon which he says : 

Thus oft we take our leave of life and pain, 
And both, yet linger, and we live again; 
Thus oft we stretch, the fatal gulph to pass, 
And Death flies off, and turns the vital glass ; 
Thus oft we're willing when we cannot die, 
And wish in vain for immortality. 


Death hags the mind, then vanishes away, 
And oft adjourns the last decisive day. 


“T shall next characterize my Cutters in Wood ; who were 
Mr. W—st and the ingenious S-—.” ; ee 

Mr. W—st made all the Cuts for “The Man in te 
Moon,”* &c. and 8 such as L wanted for ‘“ Athens,” &e. 
Mr. W—st did the curious flowers for ‘ Salinon’s Herbal; 





* Dunton printed a Book with that Title. 





> 
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sceeds all the town for cutting in wood, . Ile has got a 
habit of melting his penny, and once a mouth is as great aS a 
King; but, abating that reeling vice, W—st is an honest man, 
and has about him all that unailected neglect. of pomp im 
clothes, lodging, and furniture, which agrees with his grave 
and sedentary course of life.” . irae 

Duuton then proceeds to characterise all his Engravers, 
Rolling-press-printers, Authors, Licensers of the Press, his 
noble friends and customers, and a comprehensive view of the 
life and death of Lris, his first wife, and closes his first volume 
with some highly interesting characters of eminent persons, and 
his last Prayer. 

Dunton commences the second part of his Journal with a 
Panegyrick on the most eminent persons for piety, learning, 
courage, moderation, charity, and other accomplishments, living 
iu the three kingdoms. We cannot attempt to follow him beyond 
two or three curious articles, selected from a small and ver 
scarce volume, published by Dunton in 1706, entitled * The 
Whipping Post.” His Secret history of the Weekly Writers, 
&e, at that day, will give the reader some idea of their character 
and principles—he says *‘ 1 call it 4d Secret History, as it 
discovers such things of our Town Authors, as have hitherto 
lain concealed. And | call them Weekly Writers, to distinguish 
them from ‘‘ The Moderator,” ‘‘ Wandering Spy,” ‘* Rehearsal,” 
“London Post,” ** Interloping Whipster,” and that rabble 
of scandalous hackneys, who merit no place in our ‘ Pane- 
gyrick ;” and for that reason, are kicked to my “ Living Hlegy,” 
as being fit for no company or honour but a House of Correction. 
And there I leave them, whilst I give the World ‘ A Secret 
History of those Weekly Writers that deserve a Panegyrick.”’ 

“Aud here I shall senda distinct challenge to “The 
Riview,” “Qbservator,” “ Gazette,” “* Post Master,” “ Post- 
Man, ’ “ Post-Boy,” “ Daily Courant,” “ English Post ;” for 
these eight are Authors of credit ; and for that reason I will 
my the worst that I know of them, to provoke them to a 
Paper Duel.” 

, Every Weekly Writer I have yet named has some excel- 
i Sama 4 strangers to ; and that which recom. 
sl a oe by it a se . aba nice and large account he 
* Post Boy” ( au x and Home News. So that Boyer’s 
de boy (pub ished every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
Y;) might properly be called “ ‘The Spanish and English 


and e 
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Intelligence.” Lt is no small recommendation of the Post Bov, 
to tell the world that the ingenious Boyer writes it. The Wha 
nam) Ing the Author is a Panegyrick upon this Paper ; for it is 
that Boyer who writes and translates like the famous 
[’Mstrange. Mr. Boyer is the greatest Master of tne French 


Tongue (witness his “ French Grammar” and “ French 
Dicti onary”) rat) the most impartial Historian (witness his 
“ Annals of Queen Anne”) of any in England. Thus have 
1 tim hed « The Seeret History of the Weekly Writers,”. viz, 
“The Review i © Ob ervator;” ** Gazette 2? es Flying Post.” 


' 
i 
* Post-M: an | * Post- Boy ;” “ Daily Courant ;” and the “Eng. 
ish-Post.” Now, if you ask me which of these eight 
Newspaper are the best a sliould answer, “They are all best ;’ 
for The Observator” is the best to fowel the Jacks, ke, : 
“The Review” is the best to promote Peace; “ The Flying- 
= vis the best for Scotch News; ‘ The Post-boy” is best 
r English and Spanish News; “The Daily Courant” is the 
Ne st Cntick ; “The English Post” is the best Collector; “ The 
London Gazette” has the best authority ; and ‘‘ The Post-Man” 
1s the best for every thing, And they are all so good, or rather 
best, as to deserve an answer, if. the ‘y quarrel with this 
‘ Journal,” 
‘*] have here challenged eight of our Weekly Writers to a 
Paper Duel; and, as they are nen of learning and worth, | 
hepe they will accept of it. But as to “The Rehearsal ;” 
‘* Moderator ;” * W andering Spy ;” “ London Post ;” “ Inter 
loping Whipster;” &e.; they are sucha Luddle of hackney 
sc — , they merit no place in our ‘ Panegyrick Journal.” 
But, though they are kicked out for wranglers j in this place, 
yet th ey are all whipt in ** The Secret Ilistory” annexed to my 
« “ iving Elegy.” L have often wondered what should persuade 
“The Rehearsal” and his hi ackney brethren to write so much 
of Religion and Government (for that is their usual theme). 
If you say theireyes are not open to discern their own wes ik ness, 
and the ill suecess of their tacking projects, I wonder the 
more how they can see to write in the darf. But, be it as it 
will, they have no right toa Panegyrick, and indeed, are not 
worth my satire: but for uhis once I have given them a lew 
lasiies in my § Living Klegy. 
Dunton then commences his “ Living Elegy” 


ith a cure 


ous add re SS Lo his 4 re dito rs, his Summer Friende, Weekly oo 

Hae knes Write rs, al id an almost endless variety of male an 
ts Wis 

female Characters ;—congratulating himself, anid all luis wis 
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fortunes, —that “with the Phoenix he did as it were, flourish 
in his own ashes ”"—Of his religion he says, in reply to the 
following :— 4 

“Dunton, we find you have enemies in all Religions ; Lesley 
is High-Church; ‘The Moderator, Low-Church: ‘Lhe Whipster, 
No-Chureh ; 8 ge,a Tacker ; F———, a Dissenter ; 
Malthus, a Trimmer, &c. Then what are you, that oppose 
them all. 

“To this 1 answer, ‘My Religion is—Christian ; I mean 
entirely disencumbered of all those Names, and Sects, and 
Parties that have raised so much dust and noise, and have 
done the greatest prejudice to Christianity and the Refor- 
mation. The World, it is true, has given that partial ana 
precise name of Presbyterian, which [ renounce for ever ; 2nd 
take this opportunity to tell those strait-laced souls, who are 
for fixing bounds and enclosures in the flock of Christ, that I 
sm neither Churchman, Presbyterian, or Independent, Ana- 
baptist, Quaker, &c. That this title is the best, and sufficient 
for me, which I obtained at Antioch under Christian Dispen- 
sation. | desire no character for the future but Christian; a 
lover of Jesus, and one that intends for Heaven and happi- 
ness in the life to come: and it is of small moment with me, 
whether a malignant world will allow me this measure of 
charity. My right to the Covenant of Grace, and my eternal 
interest, have no dependence upon ill-nature and envy. This, 
gentlemen, is the Religion (call it what vou please) that | 
desire to live aud die in: and, whilst others wrangle for this 
or that party, or way of worship, L desire to practise it. Bat 
though, as | said before, my Religion isentirely disencumbered 
of all those names and parties which promote divisions, and as 
were, pine and shrivel Christianity into a bare skeleton ; 
yet I profess myself an impartial lover of all good men, by 
What names soever dignified and distinguished ; and do pre- 
sume every man to be good till I find him otherwise. I have 
as little zeal about things that are manifestly indifferent (either 
sep Fatima ee and chose to reserve it 
wintile oral “ - we one of it. | It isa great 
Relient neon! | " le rea chit erences between good and 
fits ae pot ya so wide as they seem; and thiat 
shiset @orden whi or interest they do mImany times contest 
rei teaed hi st t ley do heartily think the same thing. — 

answer to the question ‘What are you?’ is 


Yunte i Ee , F , ; 
~Unton's Re ligion, or the wicommon principle upon which he 
IS t0 be saved.” 
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Dunton, out of his thousand Characters concludes the 
second part of Ins Journal, with that of George Larkin, sep 
Author of an “ Hssay on the Noble Art of Printing,” of whom 
he says—“ His very life is a sort of Panegyrick on his( Dunton’s) 
misfortunes, that he had been his first Printer and constant 
friend for twenty-five years, and thus consoles himself— 

So that nothing can deprive me of the enjoyment of iny 
friend, while T enjoy myself. If I have any joy when he is 
absent, were sucii a thing possible, it is Ip his picture, which 
adorns my chamber, or in his letters, that divert my mind. 
Cowley says, 

“ There are fewer friends on Earth than Kings.” 

And George Larkin is one of them.” 

His Poem of ‘John Dunton’s Shadow; or the character 
of a Summer Friend,” has some excellent points in it, and his 
“Dupin Scurriy, or John Dunton’s account of Three 
Auctions to be held in the City of Dublin,” was thus stated; 

“To the Wise, Learned, and Studious Gentlemen in the 

Kingdom of [reland, but more especially to those in the 
City of Dublin. 
GENTLEMEN, Dublin, June 21, 1698, 

Though the summer be a time for rambling, and the sea- 
son of the year invite all men abroad that love to see foreign 
countries ; yet it was not this alone, but the good acceptance 
the way of Sale by Auction has met with from all lovers of 
Books that encouraged me to bring to this Kingdom of Ire. 
land a general Collection of the most valuable pieces in Divinity, 
History, Philosophy, Law, Physick, Mathematicks, Horse 
manship, Merchandize, Limning, Military Discipline, Heraldry 
Music, Fortification, Fireworks, Husbandry, Gardening, 
Romances, Novels, Poems, Plays, Bibles, and School-Books, 
that have been printed in) England since the great Fire in 
London in 1666, to the present time. — In this general Col- 
lection you will find that many a good Book has lain asleep, 
as not being known; and when a Book is not published, it 
cannot be nonrshe? hv the favourable acceptance of the 
World. | might instance in Mr. Turner’s “ Histor) of the 

vidences which have happened in this Age, ¢ 


remarkab!. Pr AY aac 
, and 


whieh there are near a thousand disposed of in London 
scarce twenty of them sold in Ireland ; though in viewing the 
contents of this work (which are given gratis at Dick’s Coffee- 
house in S\inner-row) it will evidently appear that there is not 


a more use!al book.” 
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He includes some amusing addresses to the Nobility and 
Gentry, His allusions to his Auctions at Dick’s and Patt’s 
Coffee-houses, and of the former letting his room, over his head, 
to his Scotch rival, Patrick Campbell, are bitter and sarcastic. 
—Of the unfairness of Dick he remarks, “I say, had Dick 
reflected on these things, his eyes had been proof against the 
double price, that Dick in his Letter tells me Patrick had 
agreed to give him; and the Sco¢ might have ganged with his 
Pack of Bewks to another place.” 

In an appeal to his customers on the conduct of Paterson 
—he thus commences— Gentlemen, by what I have men- 
tioned, you see what the Scotchman itched to be at ; and to add 
to his favours, he now takes my room over my head; which I 
must tell hin resembles a man [ once met in my travels, who 
sold the same book with two different titles, turning Hodder 
into Cocker, Cumpstey into Whaley, &c. according as his cus- 
tumer wanted, with as much dexterity as the suttler in King 
James’s cainp, who drew ale out of one end of the barrel, 
and beer at the other.” 
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Vieissitudes of Families, and other Essays. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms, Author of “ The Peerage,” 
“The Romance of The Aristocracy,” &e. London : 
Longman. 1859. 


“The History of Ireland, if fully revealed,” observed the 
late Sir Robert Peel “ ‘would furnish some of the richest 
materials for romance.” There are many episodes in the 

valuable volume before us which have forcibly recalled to our 
recollection that eminent statesman’s discerning remark : and 
we may hastily instance the sadly interesting tales of “ the 
Princess of Connemara,” the Mac: irthy More, ‘of the 0’ Neills, 

the Maguires of Tempo, the Roches, and the Fitzgeralds of 
Desmond. Sir Bernard Burke's volume is not by any means 
confined to a History of the vicissitudes of Irish families 
exclusively; but as Irish reviewers we prefer to regard it 
from the Celtic point of view, and examine its disclosures on 
their national claims to attention and respect. That the 
book, however, possesses quite as much Saxon and general 
interest, is evident from many © significant passages 
which we might quote: we learn, for example that ‘Thomas 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector’s great grandson, Was a grocer 
on Snowhill, and his son, Oliver, the last male heir of the 
family, an attorney of London. Several of the Protector’s 
granddaughters’ children sank to the lowest class of society. 

One, after seeing her husband die in.the workhouse of a little 
Suffolk town, died herself a pauper, leaving two daughters ; 
the elder the wife of a shoemaker, and the younger of a 
butcher’s son, who had been her tallow: -servant. Another of 
the Great Oliver’ r’s great granddaughters had two children who 
earned their scanty bread by the humblest industry, the son as 
a small working jeweller, and the daughter as the mistress of 
a little school _ Mildenhall. 

[t also appears that a member of the House of Plantagenet 
followed the cobbler’s craft at the village of Newport. “Nor 
is this the ouly branch from the tree of Rovalty which has dwarfed 
and withered. ‘Lhe lineal descendants of Edmund Earl of 
Kent, sixth son of Edward I, King of England, are a butcher 
and a toll gatherer. Then again the late Sexton of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, was a descendant of Hdward IIL., “a strange 
descent truly,” observes Sir Bernard, “ from ounatt and sceptre 
to the spade and pickaxe !” 
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The downfall’of the once opulent and influential House of 
the Martins of Connemara, furnishes a painful instance 
of the old and fatal,but we trust nearly obsolete national tendency 
to improvidence, and carries a great moral lesson withit. The 
Connaught estates of the Martin family were almost bound. 
less. Princes of Connemara, they acquired powerful local 
sway, if influence so justly great as theirs can fairly be termed 
local. Of the cause of James the Second, Captain Richard 
Martin long continued to be the staunchest and probably the 
most important supporter. He not alone gave his vast local 
influence and sanction to the Jacobite cause, but personally 
fought and bled in the ranks of James's army. When that 
pusillanimous monarch fled, and the country beeame the 
property of his son-in-law, Captain Richard Martin no Jonger 
saw any useful result attainable in offering further resistance 
to the now almost universally recognized usurpation of 
William. He accordingly submitted to his rule, and it is as 
creditable to William, as it is significant of the feeling of 
respect with which the Martin family were viewed, that the 
Lord of Connemara was permitted to retain his vast estates 
undisturbed. The Moycullen and Ballinahinch estate in Gal- 
way contained no less than one hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand statute acres, and extended uninterruptedly from the 
town of Oughterard to Clifden and Claggan bays—a distance 
exceeding thirty Irish miles. At Ballinahinch stood the grey 
old castle wherein the family had resided for gencrations. 
The enormous extent of the surrounding park may be 
inferred froin the fact, that the grandfather of the late posses- 
sor boasted to George the Fourth that “he had an approach 
from his gate-house to his hall-door of thirty miles in length.” 
The inheritance of the Martins, in truth, extended over a territory 
for exceeding the domain of many a German Prince. ‘ Were 
the greater part of these enormous domains either waste, rock, 
or moorland,” writes the Ulster King of Arms,“ there would be 
less matter for surprise ; but such is not altogether the fact ; 
the whole is infinitely diversified with glens, lakes, rivers, and 
some portion of cultivated land, though far below what the 
vil would naturally admit of. Many of these waters exhibit 
— of surpassing beauty, their wide surface being broken 
peeatitally wooded islets. There are about sixty-four of 
tere of such watery oases, not to mention a multitude of 

lat Occur singly or in clusters, and are not the less 
lovely from oftentimes presenting themselves in the midst of 
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desolation. Moreover, the whole coast, washed by the Atlantic, 
is indented with numerous bays, offering the same panorama 
of islands that seem to float upon the reflecting element. And 
then, as might be expected from the natural history of Ireland 
the waters abound in salmon and trout, while the land is not 
less amply provided with grouse, woodcocks, and waterfowl, 
which make a country life so delectable to sportsmen.” 
Notwithstanding the immense value and extent of this 
Celtic principality, we find that the Martins were so recklessly 
improvident, and indiscriminately hospitable, that it at last 
became very heavily encumbered. ‘To his unspeakable astonis:- 
ment and dismay Richard Martin found, one fine morning, 
that he had not sufficient means to pay the expenses of return- 
ing himself to Parliament for the County of which he had so 
long been the monarch. Difficulties accumulated. He tore 
his hair, wrung his hands, applied all the energies of his mind, 
and the utmost of Ins influence to an attempt to devise and 
frame some expedient for averting the crisis which seemed 
imminently and immediately at hand ; all to no effect however ; 
he was not even potent, like a magician, within his own circle. 
His friends, we need not say, rather decreased than multi- 
plied. Bailiffs armed with writs and processes beset the Cas- 
tle of Ballinahinch. Richard Martin fled, eluded his 
pursuers, reached the continent, and died an exile on January 
6th, 1834. Thomas Martin succeeded him at Ballinahinch 
castle, but his career was short and clouded. He left no 
son ; and bis daughter, a beautiful and accomplished girl, pupu- 
larly styled the Princess of Connemara, became the Repre- 
sentative of this once powerful sept. She possessed an intel- 
lect vigorous and masculine, with a coolness of judgment that 
few of her male ancestors approached. With all the resources 
of her mind she endeavoured to retrieve the falling fortunes of 
the Lords of Connemara. She alleviated many pressures, 
averted many difficulties, and by her amiable and generous 
disposition conciliated all. For several years she continued to 
exert herself zealously with a view to a permanent settlement 
of the family affairs. At length, during an interval of repose, 
she allied herself in marriage, on September 15th, 1847, to 
Mr. Gonne Bell, a near relation of her own. This gentleman, 
justly prond of the antecedent glories of a house with which 
he now became intimately identified, obtained, by Royal sige 
manual, permission to reverse the usual form, and adopt the 
name of his blooming bride. Shortly after their marnage 
both parties deemed it expedient to borrow a large sum from 
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the Law Life Assurance Company. Mr. Bell represented to 
his wife that this proceeding would have the effect of consoli- 
dating the incumbrances upon the estate at a much lower rate 
of interest. ‘I'he experiment would probably have been suc- 
cess(ul had not the terrible famine of 1847 steeped the land 
in gloom, plague and death. ‘Tenants paid no rents, landlords 
became embarrassed; and Mr. and Mrs. Martin fared no 
better, but rather worse, than their neighbours. They were no 
longer able to pay up the instalments due upon their mort- 
gage. The Law Life Assurance insisted upon the due per- 
formance of their bond, which being utterly impossible at 
that moment, the vast Connemara property came to the ham- 
mer in the Irish Encumbered [states Court. The act was 
a ruthless one. Of the crimes of corporations the late Baron 
Alderson once observed, that they sicken the heart to think of— 
that “ creatures of the law having neither souls to be saved, 
or bodies to be kicked, generally show themselves eagerly 
ready to take advantage of the immunity.” The Assurance 
Company proved true to their principles on this occasion. 
The tines were sadly depressed: there were few bidders in 
court, and none of any spirit. The Assurance office bought in 
almost the entire of the great demesne and castle, which poor old 
Dick Martin boasted had an avenue to his hall-door thirty miles 
long. It was knocked down at a figure immeasurably be- 
low its value—six years’ purchase—and the price, of course, 
proved quite inadequate to the liquidation of the liabilities. 
A rood of ground did not remain to the unhappy heiress. 
Alter the utter wreck of her house and fortune, the Princess 
of Connemara retired to Belgium, and gained a miserable 
pian by brain-toil; she was a splendid classical scholar, 
‘new Latin and Greek, as well as all the fashionable modern 
languages ; and she possessed a singular felicity and fluency 
as a writer, Among her novels that entitled Canvassing, in 
the O'Hara Tales, is perhaps the most racy of the soil. 

But the vigorousand sparkling thoughtsof Mrs. Bell Martin, 
were embodied in other languages than the English. She 
spirhated several papers to the French periodicals, and at- 
aned no small continental fame. But celebrity is not money, 
eet mone of the Irish Princess became sadly pinched. 
age wae upon emigrating to the New World. She 
be bee 9 that it might open a new and remunerativefiel d 
Silasine — Among the Americans were several men of 
08 and position, the descendants of overturned Irish 

ses. A small subscription was raised among a very few 
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staunch friends to enable the Princess of Connemara to pay 
her passage to America. But sad to say, the collection proved 
so small that this gifted woman was obliged to embark in g 
sailing vessel for her destination, She was seized with a pre- 
mature confinement on board: no nurse or physician were in 
attendance to aid her, and the last of the Martins passed into 
eternity, surrounded by no more sympathising friends than possi- 
bly half-a-dozen hardened and gibingseamen. Whether Mr, Bell 
Martin was on board Sir Bernard does not tell us. Neither js 
any information regarding her interment volunteered by the 
accomplished author of the work before us ; but if, as has been 
alleged, she yielded up her broken spirit on ship-board, the pro- 
bability is that the remains of the Princess of Connemara were 
flung overboard to become the prey of sharks and sword-fish ! 

What is to be thought of the Law Life Assurance Company, 
who not alone obtained Mrs. Bell Martin’s rightful inheritance 
at less than one-fourth its value, but allowed the anhappy lady 
to die from absolute want of the common necessaries of exist- 
ence? How Baron Alderson would have lashed this sordid 
society of rich and pampered capitalists who contemplated, 
with stolid indifference, a scene so exquisitely touching! One 
feels the more acutely and indignantly the heartless treatment 
to which the poor heiress of Connemara was subjected, when 
it is remembered that the Martins have ever been noted for 
their almost feminine tenderness and kindness of heart. Who 
has not heard of * Honest Dick Martin’s Act,” for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals? Many an ill-looking ruffian who 
was too fond of belabouring his dumb beast of byrden, did 
Dick Martin bring before the Police magistrates of London, 
and compel him to be in future more just, patient, and tolerant. 
Balems became “small by degreesand beautifully less” in histime. 
“ Would that Dick Martin were still alive,” recently observed 
the Critic London Literary Journal, ‘ and we could hand over 
to his tender mercies some few dozen of London cabmen and 
omnibus drivers! A scant portion of bread and water would 
be a light punishment for some of those givers of the 200,000 
lashes which Mr. Rarey calculated are needlessly inflicted each 
day in the streets of London.” * 

* « Every beast of the forest is mine,” says Holy Writ, “ and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills."—Ps. 1, 10, The dreadful cases of 
cruelty to which poor quadrupeds were too often subjected in this 
civilized realm, received, thanks to Richard Martin, a decisive 
check, in 1824, by the establishment of the Svciety for the Prev ation 
of Cruelty to Animals. Martin’s Act passed 3 George LV. (1822) ; 
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Since the foregoing remarks were written, some of the public 
‘ournals of the day have come into our hands. They record 
the death in touching terms of poor Mrs. Bell Martin, and 
furnish a few details of much interest which do not seem to 
have reached Sir Bernard Burke. There can be no doubt that 
for many persous the vicissitudes of this family possess a wme- 
lancholy fascination ; and we shall be readily excused for ap- 
pending to our epitome of Sir Bernard’s charming chapter, 
the few supplemental details alluded to. 

The Dublin Evening Mail of Nov. 27, 1850, in announcing 
the death of the ruined heiress, observed with great truth :— 

“The vicissitudes of life have seldom produced a sadder or 
more rapid reverse than that by which the fortunes of this 
excellent lady were darkened and overthrown. Born to a 
noble inheritance which extended over a whole territory, her 
name was known throughout the United Kingdom as that of 
‘the Irish heiress.’ Five years ago her expectancy was consi- 
dered to be equivalent, over and above all incumbrances and 
liabilities, to a yearly income of five thousand pounds. Before 
two years of the interval had elapsed, she found herself at the 
head of her patrimonial estates, without a shilling that she 
could call her own. ‘The failure of the potato crop, the famine 
and pestilence which followed, the scourging laws enacted and 
euforced by an ignorant legislature, to redress the calamity, 
aud the claims of money-lenders, swept every inch of property 
from under her feet. Her hopes aud her prospects were for 
ever blighte@. Her projects for the improvement of the wild 
district over which she had reigned asa sort of native sovereign, 
Were at an end; and she went forth from the roof of her 
lathers, a wanderer without a home, and, as it would almost 
appear, without a friend, 

“Never was hard fate less deserved. For her untiring and 
active benevolence had been devoted from her childhood to the 
vonifort aud relief of those who suffered, and her powerful and 
“ginal mind was incessantly employed in devising means of 


moral and physical amelioration in the condition of the tenantry 
ee 


— ‘ Bs George IV. (1827); 5 & 6 William IV., ¢. 59: for 
draught by 2 & : ee (1837). Dogs were forbidden to be used for 
terriers of the S Nic. c. 47 (1839). In France and Belgium the 
‘witsngpal canine tribe are still exteusively employed as beasts of 
ine olen t wo no Gallican Dick Martin to rescue these interest- 
than the | Age ably wiser and better informed on most subjects 

© orutes who drive them—from such cruel bondage,and endow 


an asy amiane ‘ 
ylumn for aged, oppressed and destitute dogs ? 
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on her father’s estates. She gave up her whole time 
to such pursuits, avoiding the haunts of fashion and those 
amusements which might be considered suitable to her age and 
place, that she might perform the various duties of physician, 
almoner, schoolmistress, and agricultural instructor. Her 
almost daily habit was to visit the poor and the sick in the 
remote recesses of that wild region, sometimes on foot—more 
frequently in her little boat, well provided with medicaments 
and food, which she impelled by the vigour of her own arin 
through the lakes which stretch along the foot of the mountains, 

“‘ How grievous it is to reflect that she should so soon have 
been driven across the ocean in search of a place to lay her 
head, ‘The American editor intimates that the object of her 
voyage was to collect materials for literary works. We have 
no doubt that such was among her projects; for she was a 
very distinguished writer, and would by no means eat the bread 
of idleness or dependence: but there is reason to believe that 
there was a more stringent compulsion which obliged her, at 
an advanced period of the year, and in a peculiarly delicate 
stage of her life, when even peasants, who would ‘ bring forth 
in safety,’ remain on shore, to encounter the tedium and perils 
of a vovage in @ sailing vessel. We have heard, in fact, from 
a quarter which ought to be correctly informed, that she was 
proceeding to the residence of a near relative of her father, 
with the intention of remaining there till some favourable 
change might come over the colour of her life. 

“Mrs. Martin,” continues the Maid, “was anaifthoress of no 
mean pretensions. She has written some good novels, and con- 
tributed largely to the HEneyclopedie des Gens du Monde, and 
other French Periodicals. It is to be lamented that a fund, 
which is rich enough to supply pensions for Carleton and Lady 
Morgan, should not have been made available to the honour- 
able support of one whose personal and hereditary claims were 
so infinitely superior. Her high talent, not less than her u 
merited and cruel misfortunes, would have pointed her out ( 
a generous and disinterested government, as peculiarly wort!) 
of the royal patronage.” "= ee 

The Freeman’s Journal of November 28, 1850, in referring 
to this obituary announcement of the Evening Mail, remarked— 
All who had the happiness of knowing Mrs. Bell Martin, 
will recognise in the eulogy of the J/aié a truthful — 
of her untiring zeal in the cause of improvement, and in the 
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service of the poor. Our contemporary is, liowever, some 
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at fault when it attributes to the loss of the potato crop, and 
by insinuation to the fall in the value of landed property, the 
sad vicissitude in Mrs. Martin’s circumstances. Had Mrs. 
Martin less of filial piety and devotion, instead of being com- 
led to leave her native land, she might now be in the full 
enjoyment of the large patrimony to which she was born. Some 
few months before her marriage, what seemed an eligible oppor- 
tunity offered for relieving her father of a large annual incum- 
brance in the shape of interest. A loan was negociated at a 
smaller interest, for the purpose of purchasing up a large 
number of judgments which were bearing a larger interest— 
the amount of which, in the aggregate, was so large that the 
saving effected would amount toa handsome income. — In order 
to effect this loan, Miss Martin, who otherwise would, at the 
death of her father have become the inheritor of a large unin- 
cumbered property, joined in the deeds, made herself responsi- 
ble for the whole amount of the loan, and thus to relieve her 
father, brought ultimate ruin on her own fortune. It is due 
to the memory of this lamented lady to state this fact, which 
we believe is strictly accurate.” 
_During a recent visit to Galway we felt strongly tempted to 
visit the once luxurious and happy residence of the Martins of 
Connemara. It is situated not far from the town, amid a dense 
clump of stately oaks. Vistas open effectively at suitable points 
disclosing the “deeply darkly beautifully blue” bays of Bir- 
terbuy and Roundstone, verdant hills, craggy mountains, 
gracefully margined islands, and tranquil lakes. Among the 
latter, there is one especially broad and ample, washing the 
sides of Lottery Mountain, and stretching in front of Ballina- 
hinch Castle. Rising with awful frown from its breast of 
Water, 1s a castellated prison crowned with ivy, in which the 
chiefs of Connemara were wont to inearcerate those who op- 
posed their authority, or otherwise incurred the displeasure of 
ont potent race. General Vallancy tells us that the Martins 
e of Firbolg extraction, and originally sprung from the Fir 
EN and the Connaught chieftains certainly inherited 
mighty eld putea fire and feudal vengeance, for which that 
oe “pe sept was famous. It is said that the water-bound 
“on Avg which we have alluded, was used to so late a period 
e Hietime of Dick Martin, and that he not unfrequently 
fy to its cold embrace those who trampled or trod upon 
Provisions of his memorable Act against cruelty to animals. 
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The chamber was and is a damp one; and the ready-witted 
peasantry of that district were not slow in retorting, that the 
fact of consigning them to such a doleful dungeon, was in itself 
a flagrant violation of “the masther’s own Act.” “ This vast 
estate,” observes a recent letter from Galway, “is now the pro- 
perty of the Law Life Insurance Company ; but although jt 
abounds with timber, marble, great mineral wealth, although 
its water power is vast, and its resources endless, it is still per- 
mitted to remain idle and waste—a curious illustration of 
Knglish energy. The clearances effected by this Company have 
rendered this immense district a desert, and in the event of 
its resources being developed, it would now be necessary to 
import a population for the purpose.” ‘The sea in itself affords 
an abundant supply of manurefor agricultural purposes; various 
parts are rich in blue limestone, and in the Zwelve Pin Moun- 
¢aing are inexhaustible quarries of glistening marble. 

Sir Bernard Burke has not confined his book to a record of 
ruin and woe. ‘lhe graver details are artistically and alter- 
nately relieved by some cheering episode or sparkling anecdote. 
He depicts the uprise as well as the downfall of great fauilies : 
and it is occasionally refreshing to read such details as the lis- 
tory of the Bairds of Gartsherrie who from an humble root 
have sprung into a powerful and influential stock. He also 
glances hurriedly at the fact that many of our Cabinet Ministers 
are but one step removed from the shop or the counting-house. 
This part of Ulster’stask might, if he dared do so, be ust etfect- 
ively amplified in a second volume. It is quite true that for one 
who fills the office of head compiler of rose-coloured genealogies 
and pedigrees, the task we suggest would prove a rather delicate 
one; but if once undertaken and published we would venture 
to predict a circulation for the book of almost unparalleled vast- 
ness. The writer of the present paper has in his possession 
documents and conclusive data to prove that nearly one-half 
of the Peerage of England and Ireland have sprung not ouly 
from the mercantile ranks, but from such obscure progenitors 
as drysalters, pedlars, clothiers, weavers, land stewards, hedge 
carpenters, flunkeys, tailors,barbers,coachmen,e¢ hoc genus omne- 
We may, at some future day, use the very curious information 
in our hands; at the present moment it might seem foreign 
to do so. Many of the details shew what may be achiev 
by zealous industry, honour, frugality, aud honesty, and ule 
narrative if published could not fail te enkindle widely & 
generous and enuobling ambition, 
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The valuable volume for which the world has good reason to 
thank Sir Bernard Burke, extends to 487 closely printed pages, 
and comprises a series of essays on various topics of bygone 
family history, all closely connected with the kindred pursuits 
of genealogy and heraldry, to the investigation of which the 
author’s life has been zealously devoted. ‘The first essay, en- 
titled the ‘* Vicissitudes of Families,” occupies nearly one-half 
of the volume, and relates the very interesting ups and downs of 
the Plantagenets ; the Percys ; the Neviiles ; the Cromwells ; the 
Bairds of Gartsherrie Iron-works ; the Kirkpatricks of Close- 
burne, of whose family the present Empress of France is a 
member; the Anstruthers; the Macdonnels of Glengarry ; 
the Martins of Connemara; the Dukes of Buckingham; the 
House of Stuart; the House of Albany; the Karls of Strat- 
herne and Monteith ; the Lindsays ; the St. Clairs; the Stew- 
arts of Craigiehall ; the Gargraves ; the Reresbys; Theodore, 
King of Corsica, who died in a Debtors’ Prison in London ; 
the O’Neills ; the Macarthy More; the Maguires of Tempo ; 
the Fitz Geralds of Desmond; the Umfravilles; the Hun- 
gerfords ; the Castletons; the Roches; and Theodoro Paleo- 
logus. The second essay is one of vast utility. The author 
has entitled it “* Landmarks of Genealogy,” and is designed to 
indicate the sources of all pedigree information, and to describe 
the different repositories in which are to be found the clues in 
genealogical research. It also comprises a full list of the 
Heralds’ Visitations and the County Histories. In the third 
essay are given the author’s graceful reminiscences of the Eng- 
lish Counties, recalling to mind by means of anecdotes and 
stories, a variety of interesting circumstances relating to the 
feudal castles, the monastic remains, and the sites of memora- 
ble local legends and traditions. The fourth essay, on “ Her- 
aldry,” has most successfully popularized the Science of Arms, 
by describing in familiar language, most of its arcana such as 
the Marshalling of Coat Armour, the Right to Quarterings, 
the Seize Quartiers, &c. To this and the previous chapter we | 
We shall again refer. The volume also includes a paper on 
Waller the poet, and Edmund Burke the orator, entitled “ The 
Double Sojourn of Genius at Beaconsfield.” 

Of the ancient origin of many Irish families Sir Bernard 
has furnished us with some highly interesting and instructive 
details, An Irish « Peerage,” he tells us, gives a very inade- 
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quate‘account of the royal and noble blood of Ireland. But few 
of the Milesian races have found their way into the peerage, 
though some still inherit a portion of their ancient possessions ; 
and if is inthe Austrian, French, or Spanish service, among the 
middle-classes, or, perchance, in the mud-walled cabins of the 
[rish peasant, that search should be made for the real representa. 
tives of the ancient reguli. The territories of most of the old 
princes, and the lordships of very many of the old chieftains, 
are now enjoyed by the descendants of Henry the Second’s 
barons, of the knights and gentlemen of Elizabeth and James, 
of the shrewd countrymen of the latter monarch, of the staid 
soldiers of Cromwell, and of the troopers of William IIL. A 
psalter of Tara and the Irish “ peerage” have little in com- 
mon; still, the descendants of some of the aboriginal royal 
races hold their own even to this day. Kavanagh of Borris, 
in the county of Carlow, male representative of MacMurrough, 
King of Leinster, retains a splendid estate in the very heart 
of MacMurrough’s kingdom; Mr. O'Neill of Shane’s castle, 
the heir general of the kings of Ulster, has succeeded to full 
$0,000 acres of the old Clanaboy principality, stretching for 
miles along the banks of Loughneagh, and it was only within 
the last two years that the vast Thomond property passed 
from the regally derived O’Briens. Many of the descendants 
of the minor dynasts could probably be discovered under the 
frieze coats of the peasants, and the genealogical inquirer 
might trace in the sunburnt mendicant the representative ol 
the O’Rorkes, the O’Reillys, the O’ Ryans, or the O'Sullivans, 
who were of fame 
“ re the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger. 1 Lata 

Ireland is, indeed, the Tadmor in the desert of family vicis- 
situde ; time out of mind it has been the prey of the spoiler. 
Strongbrow, Cromwell, and William ILI. spared few of the 
aboriginal lords of the soil, and the recent alienation of pro- 
perty, under the Eneumbered [states Court, has eflected a 
fearful revolution amongst the landed gentlemen ot English 
descent, the 

Among the instances collected by Sir Bernard, on 
many social wrongs inflicted by the Penal Laws im Trelan de 
those who happened to retain any remnant of propt "t ie! 
served from the various confiscations of James, Cromwell, “s 
William,” the story of Sir Francis O'Neill deserves particular 
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notice, It may be well to remind the reader that so long as 
the degrading Penal Code remained on the Statute Book it 
disqualified Catholics from possessing real estate; and they 
were consequently driven to the alternative of getting . some 
honourable and trustworthy Protestant friend to take out the 


lease in his name. In this way Sir Francis O'Neill held the 
Kellystown property. 

The lease was in the name of Mr. Brabazon of Mornington, and 
in the simplicity of his nature and the confidence of friendship, Sir 
Francis surrendered it to bis landlord, for a new lease made directly 
to himself, on better terms. Casting aside the maskhe had worn, 
his landlord caused the simple and too confiding baronet to be served 
with ejectment, and had bim evicted; for his lease was void in law, 
under the “popery acts.” Removing for temporary convenience, 
under pressure of the Sheriff's warrant, to a small farm called Cradh, 
adjoining Dowth Hall, on the estate of Lord Netterville, Sir Francis 
O'Neill shortly after left it, and took the farm of Knockamooney, 
opposite to Kellystown, his former residence—the river dividing 
them. But here, encumbered with a large family—he had fourteen 
or fifteen children—he became embarrassed in circumstances, let his 
rent fall into arrear, was ejected for non-payment, sold out, and 
turned adrift once more. 

Retiring into the village of Slane, Sir Francis O'Neill, sixth 
baronet, the descendant of a race of the kings, representative of the 
dashing dragoon of Edge Hill, and the cousin of three peers, Morn- 
ington, Dunsany, and Meath, rents a cabin of four apartments, and 
keeps in it a small huckster’s shop and dairy, the produce of two 
+ = apt two horses and carts, last remnant of his stock, at- 
nae » Aa nena ae John O Neill, carts flour for hire from the 
“hte apt > wg we In that cabin the aged and poverty-stricken 
—— 1 men in the month of May, 1798, by John, the first 
edith ines oe , and his two sons, Charles and John, the late ear] 
 eagtiae oe on their way to Shane’s castle ; for John, the 
ade a , iy sag in mind as he was exalted in station, 
Rinideernn ol ”_ from a poor relation. On that occasion Sir 
ship the os 7 ook a melancholy pleasure in showing to his lord- 
rs sean of his family plate, a silver cream ewer and a 
the ee “sina with his crest, the hand and dagger, also 
se mi 8th with its large, old-fashioned wax seal, and 
master. Ni pec igree, tracing his descent from the prince school- 

» Niul of Seythia and Egypt. And in a littl thouse 
shed, open at three sides, in th: oh SOG Reh apie 
satan ~ sponte humble yard, he also pointed out 
‘Neill, eh reg Pa azoned with his arms, the red hand of 
wind and rain Myon effaced and illegible from exposure to 
ouse! The a x om lem it was of the broken fortunes of his 
thisleinds o0 tate e a did not live to fulfil the promise he 
fies doe. te a si e condition of this reduced gentleman of his 

sara Short month afterwards he was in his grave— 

y and treacherously murdered at Antrim by the rebels of 
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Killead. Sir Francis O'Neill himself, shocked by the event, and by 
the feeling that the last reed on which he depended was broken, soon 
followed, and in the year 1799 was placed beside his father, Sir 
Henry, in the grave, inside the ruins of the old church of Mount 
Newton. Ina yearand a half after his interment, his wife, the Lady 
O'Neill, was laid by his side. : 

it is almost needless to follow the fortunes of his children. One 
only retained the rank and position of a gentleman. His eldest son, 
l ary, when his father had begun to fail in circumstances, went out 
to Spain to his relative Colonel Con O'Neill, formerly of Carlyan 
in the Freeva, who procured a commission for him in his own 
regiment. The last letter received from him by his relatives in 
Ireland was dated in 1798. John the second son married Catherine 
Murtagh, who kept a small dyer’s shop in West-street, Drogheda, 
and ded in very humble circumstances indeed, about sixteen or 
seventeen years ago. Francis O'Neill, the eldest son of Jobo, is 
now a working millwri¢ht in Drogheda. James. another son of Sir 
lrancis, was a working baker in Dublin, and died about the year 
1800, 

Bryan, the youngest and only surviving son of Sir Francis O'Neill, 
had an eventful life. Born in Kellystown, shortly before they lett 
it, he went with his father to Cradh, Kuockamooney, and Slane. 
Here he grew up in poverty, but fortunately received a fair 
mereantile education. He enlisted, when about eighteen years of 
age, in the Louth Militia, in which he rose to the rank of sergeant, 
and volunteered in 1812 into the 88th or Connaught Rangers, com- 
manded by Colonel O'Malley, whose sister, Dora, had married John 
O'Neill, Esq., of Ballyshannon. He was promoted in 1813 to the 
rank of sergeant-major, which he held for seventeen years, until his 
discharge in 1830. He joined the 88th at Castlebar, went thence 
to Gibraltar and Portugal, and returning to Gibraltar was sent to 
Cadiz, to strengthen the garrison there. He afterwards passed again 
into Portugal, where he was at the storming of Badajoz, and the 
battles of Fuentes D'Onore and Rodrigo, and subsequently accompa- 
nied the army of occupation to France in 1816; he returned home 
in 1818, and in 1830 was discharged at Langard Fort, in England, 
on a pension of two shillings and twopence a day. In all his _ 
paigus he did not receive asingle wound, or as he expressed it — 
‘‘a single seratch,” although he did his duty, in batt‘e. as one of the 
“ fighting eighty-eighth knew how to doit.” In 1830 he - 8 
pointed by the corporation of the city of Dublin chief officer ave 
Newgate guard—a quaint-looking corps, dressed up in costume like 
unlike the Royal Artillery, who required a strict disciplinarian : 
Sergeant Major O'Neill to preside over them. He was inn 
in this office at the break-up of the guard in 1836, when he — ‘des 
houses in Cook-street, Dublin, in one of which, No. 99, he now resiaes 
with his eldest son, Francis O Neill, a coffin maker. i eaaile 

Sergeant-Major Bryan O'Neill, youngest son of Sir aclach 
O'Neill, the sixth baronet, is now in his seventy-fifth years oS —_ 
tall and distinguished-looking man, in whose appearance - met 
ners, notwithstanding his age and poverty, and the ordeal x4 bloo 
which he has passed, may be traced the high lineage and noble 
of Clanaboy. 
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And thus I close this sketch of the decadence of a branch of the 
roval house of O'Neill, in which the mutability of fortune is signally 
displayed. The descendant of Prince Niul of Scythia and Egypt, 
of Milesius, King in Spain, of the royal author, Cormac Udfadah, of 
Con of the hundred battles,” and Niall the Great, of the chivalrous 
Niall Caille, and Hugh Boy, and Brian Balv, and Henry Caoch, and 
the gallant and dashing Colonel of Charles the First’s Dragoons at the 
battle of Edge-hill, the cousin of three peers and of a duke, and the 
lineal descendant of a hundred kings, is reduced to the humble lot of 
a discharged pensioner of the crown, at two shillings and twopence a 
day, and occupies a room ina small shop in an obscure street, where 
his eldest son is acoftin-maker! 

Captain Bryan Maguire, chief of the Maguires of Tempo, an 
inveterate and formidable duellist, led an eventful life which 
the indefatigable pen of Sir Bernard Burke has followed 
closely. ‘The once dashing officer and dare-devil, the chief 
of the proud Lords of Fermanagh, ended his days in a waste 
house at Finglas, a prey to want and wretcliedness of every 
description. Captain Bryan Maguire was the representative 
of that ancient and influential sept to which Mr. O'Callaghan, 
in his History of the Irish Brigade, (p. 378) refers. The 
Maguires of Tempo, as we learn from the same authority, 
were surnamed mor, or the great. 

But although the once powerful race of Maguire of Tempo 
is extinct, a vigorous branch of the old oak still thrives in the 
person of a most amiable, gentlemanly and respected man, 
Edward Maguire, Nsq. J.P. of Gortoral house, and late High 
Sheriff for Leitrim. lle is descended from the Princes of thie 
MacUidher. 

Sir Bernard has to some extent anticipated in the work be- 
fore us the interesting narrative of the Milesian origin of 
Marshal MacMahon, Duke de Magenta, which the Naéion and 
Irishman uewspaper have recently announced with such a 
flourish of trumpets. ‘The Duke, we learn, is a descendant of 
the Mac Mahons, Lords of Corca Baiscinn, co. Clare, sprung 
from Bryan Boru, King of Munster; while Marshal Neil, 
another brilliant ornament of the Lmperial army of France, is 
a scion of the Royal and illustrious Lrish house of O'Neill. “I 
have seen,” writes Sir Bernard, ‘*a very interesting letter of 
Marshal Neil, addressed to a kinsman in Ireland, Mr. Charles 
H. O'Neill, Barrister, in which the gallant officer refers with 
no Inconsiderable pride to his Milesian ancestry.” The army 
list of Austria exhibits a long roll of Celtic descendants. The 
first Aide-de-cawp to the Exuperor is Count O'Dounell : and 
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the senior Field Marshal is Prince Nugent, on whom the 
Kmperor conferred the order of the Golden Fleece, transmitting 
the very ribbon worn by Radetzky. Among the junior Field 
Marshals.are Simon FitzGerald, Felix Count Moy na, and 
Constantine Baron Herbert of Rathkeale,“and among the Major 
Generals,” adds Sir Bernard, ‘‘ we have Peter Von Mulholland, 
and Ambrose O’Ferrall. The catalogue of Colonels includes 
Count Albert Nugent, Daniel O’Connor of Kerry, and Count 
Charles Taaffe.” 

Colonel O’Connor,we may observe,is the distinguished brother 
of the Rev. Charles O’Connor-Kerry, a zealous Catholic curate 
officiating at Sandyford, near Dundrum, County of Dublin, 
Since Sir Bernard wrote but not published, the foregoing re- 
marks Colonel O'Connor has been made General-Commandant 
and Governor at Mantua; the Madcon newspaper announces: 
“The smperor of Austria has been graciously pleased to appuint 
a distinguished Irishman, Colonel the Chevalier Daniel O’Con- 
nell O'Connor, military commandant of the city of Mantua, 
the strongest fortress in the Austrian dominions, — The 
chevalier is the nephew of O'Connell and brother of the Rev. 
Charles James O'Connor.” 

Another episode interested us much. The Pereys and 
Nevilles once held almost regal sway in Northumberland and 
Durham. On the death of Joscelyn, eleventh Karl of North. 
umberland, the lands and title of the illustrious deceased 
were claimed by James Percy, a trunk-maker of Dublin. The 
Duke of Somerset, a collateral relation, struggled with all the 
aid of his great wealth and power against the poor trunk-maker. 
For fifteen years the contest raged, and during that period the 
Dublin trader obtained several temporary triumphs. Somerset 
at length prevailed, but the defeat and total annihilation of the 
trunk-maker failed to set his pretensions finally at rest, “ for 
it is even still believed by many that. the trank-maker was the 
true Perey.” Certain it is that the poor claimant was remorse- 

lessly treated as criminal for presuming to trouble the House 
of Lords and daring to enter the lists with the Duke of Somer- 
set. Insult was added to wiat many persons are disposed to 
regard as injury. The poor trunk-maker was posted with a 
placard, by order of the House of Lords, on which was in- 
scribed, “the false and impudent pretender to the Larldom of 
Northumberland,” and this they compelled him to wear pub- 
licly in Westminster Hall. ‘fhe hoof of power, however, 
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could not keep down the aspiring tendency of the trank-maker’s 
blood. His son became Sir Anthony Percy, and filled the 
office of Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1699. 

The story of the Nevilles is also worthy of note. The last 
of them, Lord Warwick, had an annual income, indepen- 
dently of his own patrimony of £300,000. No less than 
30,000 persons are stated to have feasted daily at the open 
tables with which he allured to his countless castles the strong 
hands and grateful hearts of a martial and unsettled population, 
avd yet we find him in 1572 living in the Low Countries on a 
miserable pittance allowed him by the King of Spain, and so 
deplorable hud been his previous condition, that Lord Seaton, 
writing two years before to Mary, Queen of Scots, states that 
“the Karl of Westmoreland had ueither penny nor half-pepny.” 
The families of Montijo and Kirkpatrick, from whom the 
Empress of France has sprung, have received some vivid 
touches of illustration from Sir Bernard. Until within the 
last two years, we are told, a Miss Kirkpatrick, grand-aunt of 
the Empress, inhabited a very small house in the third-rate 
Scottish county town of Dumfries, and Her Imperial Majesty 
has several first cousins of the name of Kirkpatrick, sons of her 
mother’s sister, who married her cousin, holding respectable 
mercantile situations. One of them was not long ago settled 
in trade at Lavre. 

Downfalls aud uprises are effectively made to relieve each 
other; we hear, for example, of Urquhart of Cromarty, coming 
a wandering beggar to his own door, and John Earl of Tra- 
quair, cousin of King James VI, “ begging in the streets of 
Edinburgh in the year 1661.” But Ireland is especially the 
ladmor of vicissitude, and as Sir Bernard observes, “ What 
stories_are more striking than the fall of the Hydes of Castle 
Hyde in the famine, or the ruin of the D’Arcys of Kiltullagh 
and Clifden Castle, whose representative, after the sale of his 
estates, ‘took orders, and became a missionary in the very 
district which used to be his own.” 

Sit Bernard’s volume concludes withan able epitome and skil- 
fal review of the recent work of the heir-apparent to the ducal 
coronet of Leinster. We allude to Zhe Earls of Kildare ”—a 
work which,with Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays, is promi- 
nent among the few modern examples of family archives or 
Honumental literature. We have perhaps given too obviously 
partial a preference to those revelations in the book of the 
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Ulster King which chielly concern Ireland and the Jrish. 
There 1s, however, no dearth of generally interesting and 
instructive matter in its pages. As Rory O’More would say, 
“there’s lashin’s and lavin’s of it ;” and the author’s claims to 
public gratitude therefore are not merely local, but are broad 
and expansive as his own mind and heart. Matter may be 
found in this book calculated not only to interest England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, but nearly all the continental couutries. 
‘'o the Imshmen who have become ornaments of the French 
and Austrian services, we have already referred. “In Russian 
history,” observes Sir Bernard—his generous Celtic sympa- 
thies still apparent—“In Russian history DeLacy and 
O'Rorke are as famous as they were in the Irish annals: and 
in Spain, O'Donnell, Magennis (Conde de Iveagh,) Sars- 
field, O'Neill, and O'Reilly, have not forfeited their old 
renown,” 

Genealogy has ceased to be an abstruse and repulsive study 
to the non-professional student, since Sir Bernard took it in 
hand. Its mysteries are arcana no longer, and assuredly it 
is not the fault of Sir Bernard if every man does not soon be- 
come Ins own genealogist. One especially interesting chapter 
in the work before us, headed ‘* Landmarks of Genealogy,” 
communicates to us the nature of the sources from which 
kings of arms have so long drawn their facts and fees for the 
compilation of pedigrees : while a second essay explains with 
equal generosity, coats and shields of arms, supporters, ban- 
ners, crests, cinctures, wreaths, scrolls, mottos, badges, stand- 
ards, together with the natural history of couchant, rampant, 
and sejant animals and monsters. At intervals throughout 
these chapters of rich heraldic blazonry are effectively inserted, 
as in a beautiful mosaic,someexquisite and sparkling morceaus of 
curious antiquarian lore. The value ofthe instruction thus offered 
so good-naturedly to the public will be estimated sufficiently by 
them when reminded that Sir Bernard has long been recognized by 
those competent to judge as the first authority on the subject 
of genealogy. . 

Sir Bernard Burke,t.ough of Irish parentage, is an English- 
man by birth. His younger and happiest days have been 
passed in “ Merrie England,” and it will gratify Mr. Bull to 
see that some very delightful associations are entwined in our 
anthor’s mind around that period of hislife. “ Recollections 
of Unglish Counties” is not the least attractive feature of this 
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varied volume. Many a grey old castle, sombre mauor house, 
and ancestral ball,are illumed by the sunshine of his “ memo- 
ries ravs.” The impressions of Sir Bernard’s “ Visitations “4 
to these places have been very felicitously and fully jotted down 
in another work, and in the “‘ Vicissitudes of Families” he 
merely touches the subject en passant with that pencil of hght 
which has now become jis just attribute. 

We trust that Sir Bernard way be induced to follow up the 
labour he has so auspiciously begun. ‘There is material left 
not for one volume more but for a series. Many sources are 
literally brimming over with information which, in the hands 
of Sir Bernard, might be turned to the most effective account. 
The Zimes newspaper, for example, lately observed : “ We 
ourselves can point to Plantagenets living in humble circum- 
stances at Kettering, and now bearing the name of Plant, pus- 
sibly for the sake of brevity. In the same town there is or 
was living till very recently the widow of a baronet who was 
earning her livelihood by washing and charing. Her late 
hasband’s grandfather, Sir Jolin Norwich, lost his estate at a 
gaming table. His son died in the parish workhouse, his 
grandson, the late Sir William, was a sawyer, and his great 
grandson, the present Sir William, is gone to America, whence 
le also hopes to return to resume the title of his forefathers. 
We know also that the present owner of the ancient Scottish 
title of Wishart is a labouring man in the province of South 
Australia.” ‘To come nearer home, the late Hugh Fitzpatrick, 
Bookseller and Publisher in Capel-street, is believed to have 
been an heir-presumptive to the illustrious Irish Peerage of Fitz- 
patrick of Upper Ossory. We have heard his son, Patrick 
Vincent Fitzpatrick, Esq., say, that he possesses all the 
documents to prove the affinity to moral demoustration. 
But in truth instances of family vicissitude wight be 
almost endlessly perpetuated. What more melancholy ex- 
ample could be cited than that of Sir William Don, Baronet, 
ainnct representative of an illustrious house which so far 
<a di ennobled by a Nova Scotian baronetey. 
eine me he ——— Karldom of Glencairn. The suf- 
a erses which tinally drove Sir Willian Don to 
oo earn a scanty subsistence by pourtraying low 

ey in public, would be painful to enumerate. His now 

— but still magnificent mansion of Newtondon, near 

» Stands in a park of immense extent and great romantic 
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beauty. It is only a few months ago since a baker’s porter in 
Cork fell in for a splendid estate: and we recently heard that 
a charwoman, while in the act of washing out the shop of a 
Dublin apothecary, was waited upon by a solicitor and informed 
that she was the rightful inheritress of a large unclaimed sum 
of money. To cite a startling reverse case, the grandmother of 
James the Second’s queen (Anne Hyde, daughter of Hyde, Kar! 
of Clarendon) was a—washerwoman ! Should Sir Bernard bring 
out another edition, or supplement the present work with a 
second voluine, he might find it also interesting to make some 
reference to the case of Dr. Butler, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cork, who to his utter astonishment received the intelligence, 
one fine morning, that he had succeeded to the title and estates 
of Lord Dunboyne. He applied to the Pope for permission to 
marry, lest that illustrious peerage should become extinct ; but 
the request as a matter of course was on principle refused. Lord 
Dunboyne read his recantation, married a young Protestant ladr, 
but no issue was the result. Disgusted and disheartened he 
sent for Dr. Gahan, the well-known Augustinian friar, returned 
to the fold of Rome, and bequeathed his property to Maynooth 
College. 

Readers might also relish a revival of the singular history 
of James Annesley, the rightful heir of the honors and estates 
of the Anglesey Peerage. Annesley, having gone through 
humerous privations, became a bare-footed boy in the streets 
of Dublin, from which, after many vicissitudes, he was rescued, 
notwithstanding the exertions made by an unjust claimant o! 
the title, to snuff him completely out. A very remarkable 
public trial took place in 1743 at Dublin, between Annesiey 
and Lord Anglesey. Sir Walter Scott is considered to have 
weaved the exquisite romance of Guy Mannering from the 
materials furnished by this very curious case, and Godwin has 
confessed that it suggested his novel of “Cloudesley.” — It was 
said of this celebrated and interesting trial, which occupied 
twelve days, “that the annals of past ages cannot, or future 
probably never will produce its parallel.” Old John Lodge, 
if we mistake not, curtly mentions in two or three words, 
that the heir to the Kingsland title was a butcher's boy. 
We can well imagine into what absorbing interest the story 
of this nobly born youth would develope if examined by o 
researchful pen of Sir Bernard Burke. Instances of — 
approaching in sad reality to the foregoing are but too — 
even at the present day. Until about four months ago Wess 
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the creator of a perfectly new species of literature. It is pot 
very loug ago since books of genealogy were hopelessly unread- 
able. The subject, except to parties “specially interested, was 
uninviting to a degree: but since Sir Bernard Burke touched 
it with the magic of his pen, and that vigorous grasp of thought, 

which is a speciality with him, ge nealogy has risen uninewnber : 
and pure from the gulf of neglect i in which it had been | burie 
and under his skilful treatiwent this science now diualona 
beauties and charms and features of intrinsie value whieh had 
never previously met with recognition, Our Ulster King has 
the enviable power of investing the most jejune details with a 
spirit of fascinauion which rivets both eye and heart. Ls 
books do not come “ like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 
He is prolific of them to a degree of generosity as rare as it is 
fascinating and astounding. ‘Long ranges of his works clad 
in scarlet and gold, like the phalanx of an imperial guard, 
grace and dignify our library shelves. Such books a be 
thrown off currente calamo like the novels of G. P. R. Janis, 
or the fluent articles of a “ penny-a-liner.” Laborious read. 
ing, constant research, with an acute vigilance, are necessary to 
produce the very shnstent of his genealogic essays. ‘The world 
should feel grate ful to Sir Bernard Burke under ordin: ry circus 
stances ; but how intensely ought this feeling of gr: ititude be 
increased when it hears that the book which forms the theme 
of the present paper, and has elicited the eulogiums of the 
usually impassive Z?mes, Atheneum, and Critic, was a 
during a period of bodily prostration, so severe, painiul, and 
tedious as to suspend the official avocations of the King-at- 
Arwms and to fill the minds of his friends and admirers with 
gloomy fears for the result. ‘This illness, we regret to say, 
has not yet passed away, although its char: acteristics of danger 
have hap pily vanished, 

But Sir Bernard has other claims to the respect and grati- 
tude of Irishmen. The eager kindness with which he an- 
formly throws open to writers the most unlimited access t 
the masses of documental treasure preserved in the Record 
Tower of Dublin Castle, deserves grateful acknowledgment 
from every labourer in the field of Irish literature. Moreover, 
when he succeeded to the oftice of keeper of the Irish Records, 
he found the majority of them in a state of almost hopeless 
confusion and repulsive neglect, which rendered the anarrange ‘d 
mass nearly worthless for the purposes of biographic or his 
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toric research. ‘They are now as useful and inviting as they 
were formerly the reverse. | 

The public has, we are happy to say, proved its gratitude, 
to some substantial extent. We have just learned that the 
Vicissitudes of Families, although published for the first time 
in July last, has already passed through the third edition. A 
fourth is in preparation ; and in this Sir Bernard may possibly 
adopt one or more of the suggestions which we have taken the 


liberty of offering. 





Sir Bernard alludes to Mary Queen of Scots. We have 
just learned that there is a curious document in existence 
drawn up by the late Lord Ashburton, furnishing a genealo- 
gical view of the descendants of the ill fated Mary, from which 
it appears that at the period of its composition every crowned 
head of Kurope was included in the number, except the King 
of Portugal, His Majesty of Bavaria, and Bernadotte of Swe- 
den, originally a common soldier. The entire number of 
Mary’s descendants then living was three hundred and sixteen, 
and they were all, including young Napoleon, better known as 
the Duke de Reichstadt, within the line of succession to the 
British throne. 
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Mr. Charles Reade’s Novel—‘‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


After having closed the Record of the present number, we 
received Zhe Hra of October 23rd. containing the following 
notice of Mr. Reade’s work. As we have frequently referred to 
the book, not always in very gentle language, we think it but 
just to Mr. Reade and to the various prison authorities, some- 
what libelled in its pages, to insert the notice from Zhe Fra, as 
it proves that Mr. Reade, having discovered his errors, honestly 


and straightforwardly makes the best reparation in his power. 


“Tr rs Never Too Late to MeEnp.” 


**The author of this work informs the lovers of justice, that 
it never was his wish to be unjust, even in fiction, to any one 
alive, or dead, nor will he perpetuate any tangible injustice 
into which partial evidence or just but intemperate anger has 
betrayed him. Unfortunately the first printed remonstrances 
against his book were so ridiculously wholesale, and combined 
with so mach fraud and suppression of truth, that Mr. Reade, 
shocked by their general character of cunning and equivoca- 
tion, condemned them in the lump, and dismissed them—too 
hastily ; for he has since learned, from more respectable sources, 
that one of those remonstrances was just. Mr. Reade no 
sooner got this reliable information than he at once condemned 
a portion of the stereotype plates of both his editions. The 
sentences which reflect on some learned judge for deferring a 
sentence, and transferring it to London and to judges who had 
not heard the evidence, will never reissue. The author was 
told at the time, an ex-judge in the House of Peers had 
objected to the course taken, and relying on this, and common 
sense, and on the lamentable result, he wrote in wrath what 
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he has now cancelled (at some expense) on better evidence, 
and sincerely regrets to have written. It seems it was the 
custom; and clearly no judge isto be blamed for a custom 
which he has not originated, The sentence of the five judges is 
another matter; Mr. Reade views it still, as he did three years 
ago, as every French and Prussian judge would view it now, 
and as every English judge who is now in his cradle, will view 
is forty years hence. It has been asserted by implication, in 
a pert little weekly, that Mr. Reade is the only writer whom 
that judgment revolted. This is to compliment him at the 
expense of his contemporaries. Refer to the journals and 
weeklies of the period, and you will find that the Press, unani- 
mous in so few things, agreed to condemn that monstrous 


sentence, 


Mr. Reade went upon good evidence in condemning a 
certain inspector of prisons; but he has lately obtained better 
evidence from an accidental and purely private source, that 
the said inspector's conduct was the reverse of what appears 
on the surface of the evidence. That gentleman may count 
not only on the obnoxious sentences being expunged, but ou 
apublic amende in some work of a greater weight. As to 
the current statement that Mr. Reade intended his gaol to be 
Wentified with Birmingham gaol—it is incorrect. ‘This was 
umived at by weighing the “ pros” and ignoring the “ cons.” 
nz., the characters and incidents taken from other gaols, and 
the physical description of the building, which is irreconcile- 
able with Birmingham gacl. Ex notis fictum carcerem 
secutus est.” And, nota bene, five gaols have fitted the cap 
°0. But as to the distinct statement that Mr. Reade’s prison 
“a libel on Birmingham gaol ; that the cruelties he paints 
re greater and more numerous than ever took place in Bir- 
mugham gaol;” it is an impudent lie. Birmingham gaol 
¥as by no means the worst of those English hells whose dark 
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history is known to Mr. Reade; but it was a worse place than 
the gaol in ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend ;” and this Mr. Reade 
pledges himself to prove, as soon as he can see his way to 
combine the proof with matter useful to the public. But he 
cannot afford to throw great stones at little birds. He can- 
not write a book meredy to expose one heartless ass, and five 


or six echoes.’ 





